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Introduction 

MAXWELL GASKIN 



In October 1966 a group drawn from the 
University of Aberdeen and, in the case of one 
member, from the North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, was asked by theRegional Develop- 
ment Division to undertake a survey of the 
development potential of North-East Scotland. 
This Report presents the findings and con- 
clusions of this survey. Apart from this Intro- 
duction and a final set of Appendices, the 
Report is in two Parts. Part I, which has been 
■written by myself, as Director of the survey, 
begins with a s umma ry statement of the 
problems of the region as we see them, looks at 
the particular position and problems of Aber- 
deen City and then proceeds to argue our major 
conclusions on the directions which the regional 
planning of the North East should take. This 
Part concludes with a chapter which summarises 
all the conclusions and recommendations, in- 
cluding those which relate more closely to the 
analysis of Part II. Part II of the Report 
contains the studies in depth of planning factors, 
population, and the economic structure and 
trends of the region — studies which have been 
conducted by individual members of the team 
and which provide the basis and points of 
departure for much of the argument of Part I. 
In the latter Part only Chapter 2, on Aberdeen 
City, and the Appendix entitled ‘A Possible 
Distribudon and Regrouping of Population’ 
which follovN^ Chapter 3, contain evidence which 
is not to be found in one or other of the chapters 
in Part II. Finally there are appendices in 
which will be found those statistical tables 
which it was necessary to present, though not in 
the text, together -with some short discussions of 
technical points, both statistical and analytical, 
which it was not appropriate to include in the 
chapters to which they relate. 

The research team which has conducted this 
survey was drawn from five departments of the 
University, -with one member from the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. Individual 
members, all working in the intervals of normal 
teaching duties, have been responsible for the 
sections of the survey which, in Part II, bear 
their names. But this has been a team effort: 
there has been a great deal of interchange 
of information and ideas at ail stages, and the 
conclusions and recommendations reached have 
been the product of long discussion and ultimate 
agreement among us. The work of assembling 
and analysing our data has been greatly 



lightened by the competent help of our Research 
Assistants, and we have been most fortimate in 
our secretarial assistance. 

In gathering information we have dra-wn on 
many sources, including numerous organi- 
sations and individuals in the North East and 
elsewhere. We are indebted to Government 
Departments and other public bodies who have 
helped us freely with information and whose 
constant advice on its interpretation has been 
available to us. We have relied heavily on the 
local government authorities of the North East to 
inform us about the services they administer, 
about their own development policies and 
plans, and about the characteristics of their own 
areas. At an early stage, a Working Party on 
Physical Planning was set up consisting of 
county planning officers, officials of the Scottish 
Office, myself as Director of the survey and the 
members of the survey team most directly 
concerned with questions of physical planning. 
This provided us with clear lines of communi- 
cation with local authorities, and a means of 
clarifying both what was needed in the way of 
data and what was available. 

The North-East Consultative Group was set 
up almost at the same time as our work began. 
From the beginning this body has maintained a 
close interest in the survey and has given us 
consistent support in our approaches to various 
bodies. It has also provided us with information 
collected by its o'wn sub-committees in the course 
of examining questions of major interest to the 
survey. 

But as well as public authorities and bodies, 
we are indebted to a large number of individuals 
^■nd organisations in the commerce and industry 
of the area who have given us information, 
through questionnaires and personal interviews. 
Altogether we distributed five questionnaires to 
private concerns: to manufacturers, large retail 
distributive concerns, road hauliers, construction 
firms and landowners. These drew varying 
responses and some were undoubtedly dis- 
appointing. However, those who did return the 
questionnaires took care with their answers, 
while many who did not responded to personal 
approaches. We -wish to record our thanks to all 
who have helped us. 

Finally, among these acknowledgements we 
must record our debt to a research team in the 
Department of Social and Economic Research 
of Glasgow University who have generously 
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made a%'ailable information about the labour 
force in one locality of the North East, wliich they 
have collected for a comparative study of labour 
markets. 

Terms of Reference and Scope 
The survey which wt were commissioned to 
make sprang from the "WTiite Paper The 
ScoUish Economy, 1965-1970: A Plan For Expansion 
(Cmnd. 2864,, published in 1966: we shall refer 
to this document, for brevity, as The Scottish 
Plan. In its fonvard look at development down 
to 1970, the Plan laid stress on the relations 
between the various regions of Scotland and the 
contributions that could be expected from each 
to the overall development of the Scottish 
economy. As a foundation for this regional 
emphasis, The Scottish Plan presented short 
studies of several of the regions of Scotland, 
including one of the North East which was taken 
as the starting point of this survey. 

The agreed terms of reference to the team 
were set out as follotvs : 

**The Survey will take as its starting point 
the Regional Study of the North East con- 
tained in the Ap^ndLx A of The Scottish 
Economy 1965-1970 ^Cmnd. 2864, H.M.S.O.). 
Its aims will be: 

(i^ to examine further the current econ- 
omic and demographic trends in the 
North East of Scotland and their likely 
course during the period up to 1975, 
bearing in mind the possible role of the 
region in the longer term; 

(ii) to consider how within the framework 
of the Government’s economic policy 
and the protisions of the Industrial 
Dc\ elopment Bill, the Government’s 
stated aim of encouraging the expan- 
sion of population in Aberdeen and 
selected centres in the North East can 
best be achieved; 

(iii) on the basis of (ii) to suggest directions 
for industrial steering policy and for 
the planning and provision ofsupport- 
ing services of all kinds during the 
same period.” 

The Industrial Development Bill referred to in 
the second clause of the remit has since become 
statute. Also certain other major additions have 
been made to the armourj- of regional policy 
instruments. But we interpret this clause 
essentially as directing our attention to the 
of re^onal policy tvhich are to induce faster 
grovk th and a more buoyant economic environ- 
ment in areas, such as North-East Scotland 
which have not shared proportionately in the 
e^ansion of activity of other parts of the 
Tjmted Kingdom. In developing a regionalised 
strategy for Scotland The Scottish Plan did 
project a fairly specific role for the region 
during the late shtties and the 1970s. In our own 
sun-ey we have not felt ourselves constrained by 
ta particular conception of the region's role : 
but as a statement in an important official 
document we have obviously had to take it 
into account, along with, the considerations on 
wmeh it was grounded. 



There is one major difference of definition 
between our survey and The Scottish Plan that 
must be stated immediately. In the Plan the 
boundaries of the ‘North East’ were drawn 
widely to include Angus and the greater part of 
Perthshire; it was, in fact, the ‘North East’ as 
hitherto defined for Census purposes. But since 
the publication of the Plan Scotland has been 
re-divided for regional planning purposes into 
eight ‘planning regions’. The North-East 
Planning Region now comprises the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, Moray and Nairn, 
and the City of Aberdeen ; this is the area with 
which we are concerned in this Report. This 
raises a terminological point which must be 
cleared up at the outset. In the context of 
national policy the word ‘region’ normally 
refers to the ‘standard regions’ into wluch the 
whole of the United Kingdom is divided and of 
whicli Scotland— along with Wales, North-West 
England and so on — ^is one. But Scotland is 
itself now divided into eight ‘planning regions’ 
and the term ‘region’ is widely used for these 
areas although strictly, in the national context, 
they constitute ‘sub-regions’. The range of our 
reference and comparison within this Report is 
bounded very largely by Scotland itself, and 
within this context the word ‘region’ is the 
more natural and acceptable description for the 
North East. We shall therefore throughout this 
Report describe the North East as a ‘region’. 
This has the incidental advantage that the term 
sub-region’ can be used for sub-divisions 
of the North East. But, to add a further slight 
complication, we shall also speak of the 
‘Aberdeen City region’ meaning by this the 
City and the surrounding zone— of indeterminate 
depth— which relies on it closely for work 
purposes and for all but day-to-day service 
needs. This is justified on the grounds that the 
term city region has passed into general use 
for this type of area. 

What have we set ourselves to do in this 
survey? Our first object has been to look at the 
North-East region as it is today— at its popu- 
lation and economy, and at the geographical 
distribution of both — to assess the present 
demographic, economic and locational trends at 
work m it. The immediate objective of regional 
economic planning in North-East Scotland 
(though not the sole or ultimate one) must be 
the retention of population within the area. 
This has led us throughout our examination of 
economic trends to emphasise their significance 
for the level and structure of employment. We 
have tried to project the future opportunities 
tor employment down to the mid-seventies. For 
this purpose, at this stage of our analysis, it has 
been necessary to assume the existence only of 
those conditions and poUcies which are currently 
in operation. But our terms of reference require 
us to go beyond a diagnosis of trends in the 
region, to suggest directions for industrial 
steering policy and for the planning and pro- 
vision of supporting services”. We have inter- 
preted our prescriptive function as, first, to 
consider what overall development objectives 
the North East should aim at— in terms of 
emplojment growth and population; and. 
secondly, to recommend lines along which the 



action to achieve these goals should proceed. 
This raises important and difficult issues of 
regional planning, not the least of which revolve 
round the authority and machinery of planning. 
Some of these issues would have been clarified, 
if not resolved, had the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Scotland reported in time 
for us to take their findings into account. 

Physical Planning Factors and the 
Survey 

‘Regional planning’ means planning to 
provide infrastructure and housing either to 
meet an anticipated development of industry 
and population or, more positively, to lead that 
development in certain directions. Because 
location — of population, of services, of industry 
— is centrally involved in regional planning, 
physical planning factors play a large part in 
it. In this survey these factors have commanded 
a good deal of our attention. At the same time 
we have seen it as no part of our task to embark 
on highly detailed planning prescriptions for the 
physical development of specific areas and 
towns within the North East. Unlike recent 
studies of other parts of Scotland, our remit did 
not require us to prepare a programme for the 
absorption and location of a specific increment 
of population. Also the extensive nature of the 
North East, the fact that its capacity to absorb 
much higher numbers of people than it now 
carries is not in question, has prompted a 
difference of approach, with less emphasis on 
physical capacities than in some other regional 
studies. 

But development on any scale inevitably poses 
locational questions. The population of North- 
East Scotland is falling, and failing a much 
faster pace of economic expansion will go on 
doing so. Furthermore, quite apart from the 
decline in numbers, the people of the North 
East are redistributing themselves within the 
area ; and important questions are how far this 
trend should be guided in particular directions, 
and if so where. The position taken here is that 



the careful location and concentration of 
population that is on the move because of 
economic change, or retained in the area through 
the efforts of regional policy — the location of 
tills population is a vital part of the strategy for 
accelerating the expansion of industry and 
employment within the region. 

In considering such a strategy, we have given 
much attention to location, and also to the 
numbers of people who might have to be accom- 
modated or rehoused if regional policy achieves 
the objectives which the situation of the North 
East demands. This has inevitably led us into 
some examination of physical planning factors. 
We must make it clear, however, that we have 
not proceeded beyond feasibility studies con- 
ceived in broad terms, and designed essentially 
to sustain, by reference to physical constraints, 
our recommendations for the economic planning 
of the region. In these studies we have been 
assisted by the planning staff of the Scottish 
Development Department. 

Time Period of the Survey 

Our remit required us to look at the period 
from 1966 until the middle of the 1970s, 
“bearing in mind the possible role of the region 
in the longer term”. When this Report appears 
the middle seventies will be much less than a 
decade ahead, and to restrict our survey to this 
period would make it rather a short-term 
exercise. Furthermore, the recommendations we 
make, if realised, will influence events far 
beyond the mid-seventies. In practice therefore 
we have not felt ourselves unduly restricted by 
the date mentioned in our terms of reference. 
Where we attempt numerical projections of, say, 
population or employment, tve do in fact 
terminate them in 1975 or 1976; and indeed, 
given the obvious uncertainties, there is little 
to be said for pushing such forecasts any further 
into the future. But, elsewhere, where necessary 
we have not hesitated to extend our view 
beyond the middle seventies. 



Part I 



Regional Problems and Planning 
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Chapter 1 

The Character and Problems of the North East 



1.1. The North East of Scotland as defined for 
our survey is an area of long settlement whose 
people have developed a marked character of 
their own, a character which emerges in their 
speech and in less easily definable features and 
attitudes. It contains a population of just imder 
450,000; this puts it fourth in the order of size of 
the eight planning regions of Scotland. But it is 
better to distinguish it as the most populous of 
the outer regions of Scotland — that is, of those 
lying outside the Central Lowlands and their 
extension along the Firth of Tay. 

Table 1.1 

Populations of the Scottish Planning 
Regions in 1967^^^ 

thousands 



1 


Glasgow . 


2,492-0 


2 


Falkirk/Stirling . 


274-7 


3 


Edinburgh 


1,020-1 


4 


Tayside 


450-1 


5 


Borders 


103-3 


6 


South West 


152-6 


7 


North East 


448-0 


8 


Highlands 


277-8 



R.G.S.: mid-year estimates 



1.2. The character of the region, from an 
economic as much as from a human point of 
view, is greatly influenced by the way in which 
its population is distributed. The overall im- 
pression formed here is of a predominantly rural 
region which, apart from Aberdeen City, con- 
tains a lot of small towns and villages, many of 
them situated on the coast (see Fig. 1.1). There 
is an obvious truth in this, as evidenced by the 
thirty-two small burghs of the region, many of 
them very small indeed. But it is also misleading 
in that it fails to take account of the extent to 
which the poptdation is in fact concentrated. 
The first and obvious example of this is Aberdeen 
City itself. About 210,000 North Easterners live 
in and immediately around the City; and if one 
takes a circle of roughly 16 miles radius, bringing 
in the burghs of Stonehaven, Banchory ( 1 8 miles 
away), Inverurie and Ellon, the total population 
enclosed reaches 240,000. There are no other 
concentrations to match this, but there are two 
others that are quite surprisingly big. One em- 
braces Elgin and its surrounding region; here, a 
circle of radius 16 miles from the burgh would 
enclose a population of some 66,000 people. And 



the other is in Buchan, where 47,000 people live 
within a 16-mile circle drawn from a point mid- 
way between Peterhead and Fraserburgh.'^i^ 
Thus although it is true to say that the North 
East is, economically speaking, a small region 
yet it does have sizeable concentrations ofpopula- 
tion capable of providing viable bases for de- 
velopment. At the moment, and with the 
exception of Aberdeen City, these concentrations 
are not as effective in providing a labour supply 
as they might be owing to the low mobility of 
labour within them. This is a legacy of the 
traditional occupations of the region, and it 
places a far from negligible limitation on the 
present development potential of these zones. 
One of the most important tasks for regional 
policy in the North East is, by all possible means, 
to extend the range of local labour markets. It is 
so important that we shall return to it repeatedly 
in this Report. 

The Unity of the North East 

1.3. At this point it is necessary to ask the 
question: does the North East as defined and 
studied by us constitute a unitary ‘region’, in 
the general meaning of that term? Does it in any 
sense ‘cohere’ as a regional economy and 
society? What constitutes a ‘region’ is a com- 
plex question: various criteria — economic, geo- 
graphical, social,administrative — may be used to 
draw its boundaries, and each may give varying 
answers for any one area. Economic criteria are 
clearly of prime importance. An area which is 
chosen as a unit for the purposes of economic 
planning is going to receive some kind of uni- 
formity of treatment; and whatever the degree of 
positive intent in a plan, some overall pattern of 
relatedness must inform the planner’s view. If 
this does not coiTespond with the actual pattern 
of relations within the area, the intention of the 
regional planners may well be frustrated. 

1 .4. If we look at the North East in the light of 
these remarks, it must be recognized at the outset 
that certain parts do not ‘cohere’, in the sense 
of having their major economic and service 
relations with other parts of the region. The 
border areas of South Kincardineshire and Nairn 
are in question here. Much of Kincardine south 

These are approximate figures arrived at by combining 

totals from the 1961 and 1966 Censuses. Using the 

Registrar General’s estimates for mid-1967 would 

actually produce larger figures— over 70,000 in the case 

of the Elgin area. 



of the Mounth is geographically an extension of 
.4ngus; many ofits economic ties are with places 
Ij-ing outside our study area. The same may be 
said of Nairn where movement for work and 
other purposes tends to be towards Inverness 
rather than to the nearest major North-Eastern 
centre, Elgin. But leaving aside these border 
zones all the evidence suggests that the North 
East as we define and survey it does function as a 
‘region’ and this is due largely to the dominance 
of Aberdeen City. The City, eccentrically situ- 
ated though it is, is an integrating force of con- 
siderable power. Much of its influence here ' 
flows from the major services, particularly in the 
educational and medical fields, which it dis- 
penses to the whole region. These are, of course, 
at one level, administrative creations; but the 
organizational arrangements which have arisen 
in recent decades do follow traditional patterns 
which have grown up because of the City’s size 
and its historical role as a university town. 
Furthermore, as the nearest major urban centre 
it continues to draw people from considerable 
distances to its shops and its entertainments, and 
also more permanently as migrants to its jobs. 



of total employment) were 1 -5 % and 2*45/; in 
North-East Scotland the corresponding rates 
were 2-8 % and 3-2 %. These are average rates of 
course: unemployment is not uniformly distri- 
buted within the region, and in towns like Peter- 
head, Banff and Buckie it can rise as high as three 
or four times the national figure. 

1.8. But rates of unemployment, though re- 
vealing in themselves and pointing to the major 
problem, are altogether inadequate as a measure 
of the economic difficulties of an area like the 
North East. It is essential to bring into the picture 
migration and population changes on the one 
hand, and the participation rates of the labour 
force on the other. As we have said, net migration 
from the area exceeds the natural increase by a 
clear margin; as a consequence the total popula- 
tion is declining, though slowly. Indeed, it is the 
fact of migration which, as in similar regions 
elsewhere, prevents the unemployment rate 
generally from reaching higher levels than they 
do. It is certainly migration which keeps the 
Aberdeen City rate lower than elsewhere in the 
North East (though it is still above the national 
figure) . 



1 .5. There is nevertheless a distinct weakening 
of Aberdeen’s influence as one proceeds in a 
north-westerly direction. Along this line, in the 
lowlands of Moray, Elgin takes over some of the 
servicing role of Aberdeen. There is also a de- 
tectable tendency for rural migration into Aber- 
deen City, a long-standing demographic feature 
of much of the North East to drop off in this part 
of the region. It appears in fact that Moray, with 
the adjacent parts of Banff and Naim, forms a 
sub-region centred on Elgin. This area looks to 
Aberdeen City for its ‘higher level’ services, and 
for some ofits economic needs; but it has a con- 
siderable measure of social and economic 
autonomy. But this relative independence of 
Moray notwithstanding, the existence and func- 
tions of Aberdeen as the nearest city, supplying 
seivices at varying levels to the whole region, 
undoubtedly gives a unity to the area constituted 
by Aberdeenshire, North Kincardine, Banffshire, 
Moray and the eastern edge of Nairn. To the 
problems and prospects of the region, we now 
turn. 

The Problems of the North East 

1.6. The North East of Scotland presents a 
particular variant of the difficulties besetting all 
the economically ‘lagging’ regions of Britain. 
The problem, which is basically one of ‘growth’, 
has ^o outstanding symptoms. The first is a 
relatively high rate of unemployment. The second 
is a level of outward migration — both to the rest 
of Britain and overseas — ^which is so high as to 
exceed the natural increase of the population. It 
must be stressed that these are symptoms of the 
same malady; they are connected with other 
significant conditions arising from the basic slow- 
ness of growth. 

1.7. The rate of unemployment in the North 
East, although fluctuating with the course of the 
trade cycle, is, on average, markedly higher than 
the national (British) rate. For example, in 1966 
and 1967 the unemployment rates for Great 
Britain (registered unemployed as a percentage 
6 



1 .9. An associated symptom of slow economic 
growth in an area is a low participation, or 
activity, rate of the working population. This 
rate, which may be calculated in more than one 
way, provides a measure of the extent to which 
the potential, or employable, labour force of a 
region is actually working. Thus, in the North 
East in 1966, 82-6 % of the male population 
aged 15 and over were ‘economically active’ — 
that is, were working (including those in a self- 
employed capacity) or had registered themselves 
as willing to work;(^> and the figure for women 
was 36 '8 %, The corresponding figures for 
Great Britain were 84-0% and 42-2%. The 
differences between the two sets of figures, 
while calling for care in interpretation, are a 
measure of the extent to which potential 
labour resources in the region may be unused. 
Various factors affect these rates in different 
places, but a prime cause of a low rate is a rela- 
tively slack demand for labour. Where expan- 
sionary forces are strong, many people (and 
particularly married women) are drawn into 
employment who, in a less buoyant economic 
environment, remain outside the labour force as 
it is measured statistically. In the lagging regions 
this represents a supply of labour which, given 
suitable opportunities, can be brought into effec- 
tive employment. 

1.10. But the effects of a comparatively slack 
demand for labour go even further than this. In 
areas where this condition exists the efficiency of 
use of the employed labour force tends to be 
lower than in the more expansive regions. Be- 
cause the supply is relatively abundant, labour is 
absorbed into occupations where its productivity 
is low. It is difficult to quantify this, but there are 
clear signs (including a low average level of 
wages) that much labour in the North East is 
employed in work where its productivity is low 
by national standards. 

The ‘economically active’ are defined (for Census 

purposes) to exclude such groups as retired people, 

students and people in various institutions. 
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1 . 1 1 . In the remainder of this chapter we shall 
look in broad outline at the trends in the economy 
and the population of the region, in the recent 
past, and as we see them going in the immediate 
future. The object is to give in a brief space a 
measure of the problems of the area which 
regional planning has to tackle. In doing this we 
shall be drawing very much on the detailed 
studies of Part II. 

Population and the Economy 

1.12. The population of North-East Scotland 
after following a wavering, though generally 
downward, path in the first half of this century 
began to trend more decisively downwards in the 
1 950s. The pace of decline of ^e total population 
is still slow, but on the latest evidence shows no 
signs of slackening. Table 1.2 shows the major 
outlines of the situation. 



Table 1.2 




Population of North-East Scotiand''^^ 


thousands 




1951 Total . 


468-2 


•geiigifNatural Increase . 
\Net Migration 


28-0 

-40-8 


1961 Total . 


455-2 


iggl/gg fNaturai Increase . 
\Net Migration 


13-9 

-19-8 


1966 Total . 


449-6 



'** R.G.S. : mid-year estimates 



1.13. All measures of migration from the 
region are very uncertain. But the evidence 
suggests that at the present time the North East 
is losing each year, net, about 4,500 people. 
Perhaps half of tliese are going to other places in 
Britain and the rest go overseas. This net outward 
migration exceeds the rate of natural increase, 
and as a consequence the total population is de- 
clining. This decline in overall size, though slow, 
will cumulate, and in the end it will have two 
harmful consequences. First, if sustained over a 
long enough period, it will impair the economic 
attractiveness of the area: in an age when the 
minimum size of economic units is undoubtedly 
rising it is distinctly unfavourable that the 



region’spopulationshouldbedeclining.Secondly, 
as is made clearer later, a continued loss of people 
by migration, falling as it does on the vital age 
groups between 20 and 40 years of age, is bound 
to have detrimental effects on the structure of 
the population. 

1.14. The movements of population are, of 
course, very closely bound up with the trends in 
the economic life of the area. The broad pattern 
of the economy of the North East can be shown 
by the breakdown of employment by major 
sectors of the economy and Table 1.3 sets ^s 
out, alongside the corresponding figures for Scot- 
land and Great Britain. 

1 . 15. These figures show very clearly the heavy 
dependence of the North East on the Primary 
industries of agriculture, forestry and fishing, and 
the correspondingly low importance of Manu- 
facturing employment. The Service sector, a very 
miscellaneous group of actiwties, is rather more 
important in the North East than in the country 
as a whole, but not by so much as is usually 
thought. Two other points that stand out from 
the analysis of employment by sex are the very 
heavy bias of the Primary industries towards 
male employment and the high proportion of 
women attached to the Service trades. The im- 
portance of the Primary sector in the total 
economy of the region is even greater than these 
figures suggest, for two reasons. One is that the 
employment totals used in Table 1.3 take no 
account of the self-employed and these are par- 
ticularly prominent in agriculture. Secondly, 
some employment in the non-Primary sectors is 
directly connected with one or other of the 
Primary industries’ activities — some transport 
and some food processing obviously fail into this 
class. 

1.16. All this is brought into significant per- 
spective when we look at the movement of em- 
ployment by broad sectors in the recent past, and 
place it alongside such forecasts as our analysis 
leads us to make for the period of the future over 
which this sur\'ey looks. Table 1.4 brings to- 
gether this information. Drawing on the con- 
clusions of later chapters, it shows how employ- 
ment has moved in the main sectors of the 



Table 1.3 

Structure of Employment by Major Sectors: the North East, Scotland and Great 
Britain, June 1966 

per cent of total employment 





North East 


Scotland 


Great Britain 




M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Primary : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


”/. 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Agriculture*] 
Forestry V 


17-0 


2-6 


11-7 


4-8 


1-2 


3-5 


2-6 


1-0 


2-0 


Fishing J 

Mining etc. . 


0-3 


_ 


0-2 


4-2 


0-3 


2-7 


3-8 


0-3 


2-5 


Manufacturing . 


26-7 


23-1 


25-4 


38-4 


30-1 


34-6 


41-0 


33-0 


38-3 


Construction 


15-5 


1-2 


10-3 


13-1 


1-3 


9-1 


10-8 


M 


7-2 


Services 


40-6 


72-9 


52-5 


39-4 


67-i 


50-2 


41-8 


64-8 


50-3 


Total . 


100-1 


99-8 


100-1 


99-9 


100-0 


1 00-1 


100-0 


100-2 


100-3 



Source : D.E.P. 
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economy of tlie North East over the years 1961- 
66 • and it brings these into relation with the 
population changes over the corresponding 
period. But alongside these figures we place liie 
forecasts for the various sectors, for the period 
1966-75, which have been arrived at on the 
basis of an examination of current and expected 
trends. 

1.17. In any regional economy the two forces 
of expansion and contraction are normally 
present. A typical feature of lagging^ regions is 
that they contain major industries which are de- 
clining in terms of the employment which they 
offer; at the same time the expanding industries 



marked downward drag on the employment pro- 
vided by the economy of the North East. There 
were of course some bright spots. Manufactur- 
ing employment as a whole, helped by some 
notable performances, grew at a rate which ex- 
ceeded die national figure by a clear margin. 
Construction, a great provider of male jobs, also 
expanded very rapidly by all comparisons. But m 
employment terms the growing activities were 
insufficient to offset the contraction, especially in 
the vital sphere of male employment. The conse- 
quent restriction of job opportunities for men 
was, and continues to be, a critical factor in the 
situation of the North East, and one that cannot 
fail to aggravate the outward flow of migrants. 



Table 1.4 

Employment and Population Changes in the North East, 
1961 -66 and 1966-75^^^ 





1961-66: 
Actual changes 
thousands 


1966-75: 
Forecast changes 
thousands 


Population; Xatuial Increase 
Net Migration 


-I-13-9 

-19-8 


+ 21 to +25‘2’ 


Employment: Primary Sector‘d’ 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Services'*’ 

Total'*’ 


M. F. 

-4-1 -0-2 

+ T6 -bO-2 

+ 2-6 4-0-1 

-0‘9 4-2-0 


M, F. 

-5-1 -0-4 

+ 1-7 +I'0 

-0-5 — 

+ 0-4(+T6) +l-4( + 2-9) 


-0-8 -t-2-2 


-3-5(-2-4) -2-0{ + 3-5) 


Self employment'-^'' (total) — 5-2 

Unemployment (total) —TO 


-7-0 


Actisitt 

Male 1961 85-9% 
1966 82'6% 
Female 1961 30-7% 
1966 36-8% 





'U Forecasts for 1966-75 are based on the analysis of later chapters. They are to be regarded 
as very uncertain estimates of possibilities inserted here for purposes of comparison with 
the 1961-66 figures. No attempt is made here to estimate net migration, aciivity rates and 
changes in employment during 1966-75, since there are interacting elements highly 
dependent on policy changes. This is true also of natural increase of population, but to a 
lesser extent and a possible range is shown here. 

These figures are taken from population Projections 1 and 5, Table 7.17, and relate to 
1966-76. 

(SJ Full-time employees only. 

Figures in brackets show the upper limits where a range of possibilities has been forecast. 
Census figure for 1961-66, and an extrapolation of this for 1966-75. 

Economically active as a percentage of total population aged 15 and over in each sex category. 
The female rate for 1961 should be treated with reserve: see para. 8.14. 



are not growing sufficiently fast to offset this con- 
traction and to provide employment for the 
natural increase of the population. Table 1.4 
shows this situation at work in the North East. It 
does so in very global terms which conceal much 
detail that is examined in later chapters. But for 
present purposes the broad picture which the 
figures of this table present is not misleading. 

1 . 18. In North-East Scotland it is the Primary 
sector wliich is the major contractionary force. 
In agriculture the decline in employment — and 
self-employment— is very rapid, and although 
tile industry has been shedding labour for a long 
time there is no sign yet of the process coming to a 
halt. 1 ^ Combined with a slower decline in fishing 
and with conti'action in some Manufacturing 
industries, the net effect during 1961-66 was a 
8 



1.19. From this rather sweeping survey of the 
past we turn to look forward, with the best 
indicators that can be mustered, over the period 
from 1966 to 1975-76. The uncertainties of an 
exercise of this kind cannot be overemphasized: 
the figures which we give here are projections, at 
this point of time, ofhow the situation in the mid- 
seventies may look. The means by which these 
forecasts have been derived are discussed in the 
relevant chapters of Part II of this Report. We 
feel tliat, whatever may transpire to falsify indivi- 
dual figures, the orders of magnitude may not be 
so very far out; and certainly the scale of the 
problem which they portray is not misleading. 



It must be stressed that there is no evidence of decline 
in the total output, by value, of North-Eastern 
agriculture. 
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As the figures show, there is a problem. The up- 
shot of our projection of future trends is that the 
decline in the Primary sector of the region will go 
on, albeit rather more slowly. Manufacturing 
may continue to expand; Service employment 
however may expand at a faster rate than in the 
recent past. The uncertainties in the Service 
trades are expressed in the range predicted for 
this sector, but it should be remarked that the 
lower forecast is preferred. It should also be 
observed that while this sector is clearly impor- 
tant in the forward position, it is heavily biased 
towards female employment. Construction which 
did so much for male employment in the early 
sixties seems most unlikely to produce much 
further expansion, in the absence of major in- 
creases in public expenditure in the region. Over- 
all, if we look simply at the likely change in men’s 
jobs, and take account of the preponderance of 
male employment in the declining Primary sec- 
tor, the employment outlook gives no grounds 
whatever for optimism. It is unlikely that the job 
position will be better in 1966-75 than it was in 
1961-66: our projections, indeed, point to it 
being worse. In the case of women’s employment 
there may also be a falling offin the recent expan- 
sion. 

1.20. There is of course another important 
variable in the equation of labour supply: self- 
employment. Between 1961 and 1966 there was 
a substantial drop in the self-employed, the de- 
crease in the number of farmers accounting for 
half the decline. This downward trend in the 
numbers of self-employed is boimd to continue, 
especially in the farm sector; and in doing so, it 
must inevitably increase the contractionary pres- 
sures in the region. 

1.21. In 1961-66 a net expansion of employ- 
ment, made up of a small decline in men’s jobs 
and a substantial increase in women’s employ- 
ment, accompanied a net migration of nearly 
20,000 people from the region. There was at the 
same time some decline in unemployment and a 
substantial drop in the number of self-employed. 
There were accompanying changes in activity 
rates; but the interpretation of these is very un- 
certain owing to changes in the basis of calcula- 
tion, and the fact that as far as the decline in the 
male figure is concerned this has been in line with 
national trends. 

1.22. It seems unlikely that there can be any 
change in this pattern in 1966-75. Indeed one 
would expect that, if the forecasts summarized in 
Table 1.4 are anywhere near the mark, the 
evolving position v^l be less favourable. Conse- 
quently, in the absence of intensified action to 
counteract these trends, the outward flow of 
population will continue, probably at an in- 
creased rate. 

1.23. There is, of course, an assumption here 
which must be qualified immediately. The 
analysis implies that one can reason straight 
from employment opportunities to migration. 
This is a simplification. The motives that impel 
people to migrate, either to other parts of the 
country or overseas, are multifarious, and one 
can overstress mere opportxmities for employ- 
ment. For example, one reason for movement 



which is frequently overlooked is the income 
comparison; a region which cannot offer incomes 
comparable with those to be obtained in other 
regions will lose people regardless of the availa- 
bility of jobs. However, giving due weight to the 
other elements in the migration equation, there 
is no question that without an adequate number 
ofjob opportunities the attempt to retain popula- 
tion in a region like the North East would fail. 
For the North East the provision of an adequate 
amount of employment must rest on attracting 
some new industry to the area; and as we have 
seen, the urgent need is for male-employing 
industry. 

Objectives for Policy 

1.24. What objectives should a policy for the 
North East set itself? Our terms of reference 
direct us “to consider how . . . the Government’s 
stated aim of encouraging the expansion of popu- 
lation and industry in Aberdeen and selected 
centres in the North East can be best achieved”. 
But this is rather general, and we have to consider 
more specifically what directions policy should 
take. In The Scottish Plan the most explicit state- 
ment of policy for the North East prescribes a 
“holding and consolidation” operation, im- 
plicitly in terms of population, with a view to the 
area playing a fuller part in the absorption of any 
long-term population increase, sometime after 
1975. The White Paper looks forward to de- 
velopments in Central Scotland building up 
rapidly between 1970 and 1980. By the end of 
that decade the Western Borders should be 
stabilized, Dundee will be “significantly en- 
larged” and Dumfries “reinforced”. Then, 
according to the Plan: 

“Future major improvements in communica- 
tion will permit the exploitation of the more 
promising areas safeguarded by the earlier 
holding and consolidation operations — notably 
in the Aberdeen area and the Beauly and 
Cromarty Firth area”, (para. 244.) 

1.25. The objective of ‘holding’ or ‘consoli- 
dating’, in the North East suggests varying inter- 
pretations. It could be taken, for example, to 
signify the maintenance of a static population: 
with a relatively high rate of natural increase, as 
there is in the North East, this would imply a 
continuing net outflow of people. A more extreme 
interpretation would take it as meaning the re- 
duction of net outward migration to zero: in this 
case the area would indeed ‘hold’ its own natural 

increase.^ri 

1.26. The view taken in this survey is that 
ultimately policy must aim at achieving some 
population growth in North-East Scotland; 
but the immediate need is to stem the decline in 
total numbers. Until this happens the unduly 
low activity rates in the area will persist, labour 
will continue to be used in low productivity 



This does not, of course, mean that movement would 
cease — ^far from it. ‘Net’ migration is the balance of the 
two streams of inward and outward movements and 
there is evidence to suggest that reducing it to zero 
depends as much on increasing the infioui as on 
decreasing the outflow of people: see Chapter 7, para. 
7.11; also Appendix Bill. 
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iiocupilUouSj uiid llic structure ol tlic pupultitioii 
will continue to be adversely aficctcd, as it is now, 
by the net loss of members of the younger and 
more active age groups. The sooner the present 
downward trend can be arrested the better; but 
a substantial improvement in net job creation 
will be needed even for this limited objective. 
This should be the immediate short-term target 
for a policy for the North East; it would represent 
‘consolidation’ and should be aimed at for the 
mid-1970s. 

1.27. Once the stabilization of the region’s 
po]3ulation is assured policy can then turn to the 
task of increasing it. I'hc precise future trend of 
the British population is imcertain and the needs 
of national policy in the future location of popu- 
lation cannot be clearly foreseen. But quite apart 
from the national position, it would be to the 
benefit of the North East if some growth in its 
population could be achieved. For even assuming 
success in stabilizing population by the mid- 
seventies, there will almost certainly be fewer 
people in the North East then than in the mid- 
sixties. As the North East is already a small 
region, economically speaking, with a compara- 
tively restricted labour force, the further drop in 
members can only increase this disadvantage. 
Again, there can be no doubt that a rising popula- 
tion would help to create the kind of expansive 
economic environment in which the full and 
efficient use of local labour resources can be 
achieved. 

1.28. In paragraph 1.22 above we concluded 
that, on the present structure and projected per- 
formance of its economy, the employment situa- 
tion in the North East down to the mid-1970s is 
unlikely to show any improvement of trend over 
the early 1 960s. If this outlook is to be changed, 
if the decline in population is to be slowed down 
and if possible halted, there must be some injec- 
tion of new activities from outside; and the con- 
clusion to which we are led as a result of all the 
studies in this survey is that the main hope must 
lie in attracting new Manufacturing employment 
from outside of the region. In Chapter 8 an 
attempt is made to estimate the prospective 
‘gap’ in 1976, between the supply of labour 
which would be forthcoming from the population 
of the region, assuming it to be stabilized by that 
year, and the demand which projected economic 
trends are likely to generate. The conclusion 
drawn from this admittedly hazardous exercise, 
on all the assumptions made there, is that by that 
year there would be a ‘shortage’ of about 8,000 
job.s. From another point of view this can be re- 
garded as a measure — a veiy tentative one — of 
the number of new jobs that must be created in 
the region as a minimum condition for stabilizing 
the regional population by the mid-seventies. 

1.29. But as we emphasize repeatedly, an 
estimate of this kind must be regarded as an 
attempt to put an order of magnitude on the 
problems, rather than as offering a precise 
measure of it. Assuming we accept this figure as 
a provisional target to be kept under continuous 
review, it does exaggerate somewhat the numbers 
of new jobs that have to be imported from outside 
the region, to support the retained population. 



Once some population is ‘held’ byjobs brought 
in from outside, furtlier jobs are created to pro- 
vide services, as well as some local manufactures 
for the higher numbers of people now living in 
the area. This effect is usually expressed in the 
concept of an employment ‘multiplier’: this is 
defined as the ratio of total jobs ultimately 
created to the number initially injected from out- 
side the area, and there is some discussion of it m 
relation to the North East in Appendix E. As that 
discussion makes clear the size of a regional multi- 
plier of this kind is very uncertain indeed; present 
thinking tends to regard it as not very large, 
perhaps even as low as one and a quarter. A 
multiplier of this order would mean that for 
every four new jobs imported into the region, one 
further job would be created by the consequential 
demand for local services and goods. Applied to 
the job ‘shortage’ estimate of 8,000 it would 
imply that the importation of about 6,500 new 
jobs might meet the need. Even this calls for a 
substantial improvement on the projected per- 
formance of the regional economy — of the order 
of 1,100 new jobs brought into the region in each 
year from 1971 to 1976 — but there are grounds 
for regarding it as very much a minimum 

target.*^ri 

1.30. To obtain such an improvement on past 
trends, the region has three main sources ofhelp. 
One is the whole group of national policy 
measures designed to redirect economic activity 
towards the lagging regions. These measures, 
which include capital grants and loans under the 
Local Employment Acts, have recently been 
greatly strengthened by R.E.P. and by the 
premium refund of S.E.T. to Manufacturing 
industry in the Development Areas. There is also 
the vital negative control over factory building 
outside the Development Areas in the Industrial 
Development Certificate system. Some of these 
measures are too recent for their full effect to be 
assessed. But all of them, of course, apply equally 
to all parts of Development Areas; and this 
means that in regard to these inducements, the 
North East is competing with other areas for such 
industry as is, at any time, on the move. 

1.31. Secondly, expenditure on infrastructure 
where there is a major Central Government 
component — trunk and principal roads and 
S.S.H. A. housing are examples — may be directed 
to particular areas where reinforcement of basic 
services and facilities is necessary. Later we make 



The application of the multiplier concept to the North 
East in period to 1976 is complicated by the fact that, 
even with an injection of employment of the order 
postulated in paragraph 1.28, the total population of 
the region is actually expected to fall. In this situation 
the multiplier must be interpreted as indicating the 
number of jobs which would otherwise have been ex- 
tinguished but which, as a result of the injection of 
activity, will be retained. Later, however, in Chapter 
13, projections of Service sector employment are made 
on the assumption that the potential decline in the 
regional population will not greatly affect this employ- 
ment. This implies that the multiplier effects of an 
injection of activity have been partly taken into ac- 
count. Nevertheless, such an injection of new Manu- 
facturing activity would almost certainly create some 
consequential employment in other sectors, so that one 
is justified in expecting some multiplier effect, though 
its size is very uncertain indeed. 
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some recommendations bearing on particular 
improvements to infrastructure in the region — 
recommendations which will require Central 
Government backing. But one point should be 
noticed here. In this field of assistance, the 
Government works to programmes which extend 
over three to four years in the future. Rapid 
changes in the order of priorities caxmot normally 
be made; and suggested changes or actions are 
bound to involve a time lag before implementa- 
tion is possible. But one other important element 
of variability in the programmes of central de- 
partments should be underlined. This is the pro- 
vision of advance factories by the Board of Trade. 
At the moment two of these are under construc- 
tion in the region, at Elgin and Banff, while a 
third at Peterhead has recently been let to a 
manufacturing firm from the south. We attach 
great importance to this type of action. There is 
clear evidence that industrialists who are con- 
sidering moving a plant, or opening a branch, 
ai-e strongly influenced by the actual availability 
of premises which are completely serviced and 
more or less ready for occupation. We shall, 
therefore, be recommending that the overall 
planning proposals presented in the next chapter 
be backed up by the provision of B.O.T. advance 
factories. 

1.32. Finally, among the resources of action 
available to the region is what it can do for 
itself. These may be classified into specific actions 
and general planning policy. By ‘general plan- 
ning policy’ we mean the whole group of 
measures, of a planning kind, designed to in- 
crease the attractiveness and potential of the 
region from an economic and developmental 
point of view: these form the principal Acme of 
Chapter 3 and no more will be said about them 
here. Specific action may include measures such 
as the establishment of local Development Com- 
mittees and the appointment of Development 
Officers, the issuing of publicity material, and the 



construction of advance factories by local authori- 
ties. The last of these actions has been undertaken 
only by Aberdeen City Corporation. Everything 
that is said about B.O.T. advance factories 
applies to similar action by local authorities. In 
fact, we hope that more will be done on these 
lines on local as well as on central initiative. The 
publicizing of the region as an area for the de- 
development of new industry certainly docs no 
harm and can be helpful. But it needs to be con- 
tinuous; it must be thoroughly professional; and 
it can be expensive. It is possible that there is 
more to be gained by purely personal approaches 
to industrialists who may be considering moving, 
either by existing local officials, or by a Develop- 
ment Officer when he is appointed. (Inciden- 
tally, the more effective tourist publicity which 
we recommend later will undoubtedly help the 
presentation of the region for industrial develop- 
ment purposes.) The recently established North- 
East Development Committee is a useful 
initiative for providing a Development Officer 
responsible for more than a single local authority 
area,^l^ and for organizing the kind of local sup- 
port that he needs if his work is to be effective. 
Unfortunately the Committee, as at present 
constituted, covers only three authorities in our 
area — ^Aberdeen City, Aberdeen County and 
Kincardineshire — and a more comprehensive 
body is needed to cover the whole North East. 
We do not however favour the establishment of a 
statutory Development Board on the lines of the 
Highland and Islands Development Board. The 
position of the North East does not warrant this 
sort of measure: the problems of the region are 
different in scale and character from those of the 
crofting counties. Properly directed and co- 
ordinated, there is sufficient local initiative to 
achieve all that it is possible for local efforts to do. 



The County of Banff has had its own Development 
Officer for some years. 



Chapter 2 

Aberdeen City 



2.1. A recurrent theme in this Report is the 
size and position of Aberdeen City within the 
North East. Forty-one per cent of the region’s 
population Kve within the City’s boundaries, and 
if we include with it the suburban areas im- 
mediately surroimding it, the proportion rises 
to 44 %. This dominating position of the City 
alone would justify devoting a chapter of this 
Report to it; but there are other, weighty reasons 
connected with the whole planning strategy for 
the region which demand it. Before examining 
these, some description of the City’s economy, 
functions and suitability for development is called 
for. 

The Economy of the City 

2.2. The structure of Aberdeen’s economy, as 
shown by its labour force has one or two tmusual 
features worth commenting on. Broadly, one may 
summarize it in these terms. Aberdeen has a 
comparatively low dependence on Manufac- 
turing industry, although a higher proportion of 
its labour force is engaged in these activities than 
in the North East as a whole. The City makes up 
for this in part by Primary activities. Within the 
City’s boundaries themselves, fishing is an obvious 
cause of this; but the Aberdeen Employment 
Exchange area, to which otir figures relate, ex- 
tends a considerable way up the Don Valley, and 
the numbers employed in agriculture and horti- 
culture are actually greater than fishing. Services 
are also an important foundation of the City’s 
economies, though for a city the proportion of 
people engaged in such activities is not out of the 
way. 

2.3. If one looks in closer detail at the sectors, 
the more distinctive features of the economy 
appear. Within Manufacturing there is a very 
wide spread of actirities, with few of them, at the 
level of ‘minimum list headings’ of the S.I.C., 
accounting for more than 2 % of total em- 
ployment. In fact the only two that do are 
Bacon, meat and fish processing and Paper 
and board manufactures. If we take the broader 
‘industry groups’ then Textiles and Ship- 
building and marine engineering also come into 
this class. It is worth noting that an orientation 
towards traditional type actirities like paper and 
textiles is sometimes deceptive in that the firms 
concerned may be using highly non-traditional 
materials, like symthetic fibres, or are geared to 
new products, such as board packaging. And a 
12 



further point: if one puts together all the activi- 
ties which fall into the broad group of engineering 
and metal working — including, for example, 
Shipbuilding and repairing, and Mechanical 
handling equipment — a male labour force of 
over four thousand is involved. 

Table 2.1 

Aberdeen Employment Exchange Area 
Employees (including unemployed), 
June 1966 





No. 

thousands 


Per cent 
of total 


Primaty Industries, Total: . 


5-8 


% 

6-1 


Agriculture and horticulture . 


3-2 


3-4 


Fishing .... 


2-2 


2-4 


Manufacturing, Total: 


26' 1 


27-5 


Bacon, meat, fish processing . 


5-1 


5-4 


Paper and board . 


3-3 


3-5 


Textiles .... 


3-0 


3-1 


Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering 


2-0 


2-2 


ConslTuclion .... 


8-8 


10-3 


Services, Total 


53- i 


56-2 


Transport (all) 


6-4 


6-7 


Retail distribution 


10-8 


11-4 


Educational services 


7-3 


7-7 


Medical and dental 


6-4 


6-7 


Catering, hotels etc. 


2-9 


3-1 


Motor repairers etc. 


2-3 


2-4 


Local government 


2-8 


2-9 


Grand total .... 


8 5-1 


100-1 



Including mining, quarrying etc. 

Including a small number (140) of unclassified 
employees. 

Source: D.E.P. 

2.4. Within the North East Aberdeen functions 
as the major service centre of the region. In some 
measure almost the whole area covered by this 
survey looks to the City for elements of com- 
mercial and financial services — shopping, whole- 
sale distribution, insurance and finance — and for 
other important services like education, medical 
treatment, administration and entertainment. 
Expectably, the degree and character of this 
dependence varies between different parts of the 
region. The more distant areas, particularly in 
the north, make use of only some of the City’s 
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services: the importance of Elgin as the second 
service centre of the region is evidence of one 
limit on the range of Aberdeen’s com- 
mercial influence. But even Moray people go to 
Aberdeen at intervals for shopping purposes and 
entertainment; while they depend more con- 
tinuously on its higher educational institutions, 
its hospitals, some of its administrative functions, 
and — in the commercial field — its wholesale dis- 
tributive and financial ser\'ices. For the immedi- 
ate zone around the City — perhaps to a depth of 
15 to 20 miles — it is the major shopping centre 
for all but day-to-day requirements. But it also 
houses the branches of national organizations, 
for example, in insurance and finance, and these 
tend to serve most of our survey region. 

2.5. The Service funedon of Aberdeen, taking 
in all the aedvities normally included under this 
heading, is of major significance for the regional 
economy in several ways. To begin with it is an 
inestimable advantage to the whole region to 
have a centre of this scope and character ser- 
vicing it: its presence, with all the facilities which 
it offers, adds appreciably to the attractiveness of 
the area as a whole. But the advantages go be- 
yond this. Some of the Service activities are, or 
could be, of strategic importance to the develop- 
ment of the whole North East. This is particularly 
so with the University, Robert Gordon’s Insti- 
tute of Technology, the other institutions of 
higher education, and the important research 
institutes. Together, these form an impressive 
structure of education and expertise, able 
through the production of graduates and other 
trained manpower, and the important provision 
of consultative services, to assure a technical and 
intellectual milieu which could be highly attrac- 
tive to some of the science-based industries. 

2.6. Another aspect of Aberdeen, of the 
greatest significance, is the labour force which it 
provides. In June 1966 the number of employees 
(including the unemployed) within the Aberdeen 
Employment Exchange area was 95,100, or 
61 % of the total for the survey area. This 
total includes workers travelling in from burghs 
such as Inverurie and Stonehaven and excludes 
people who travel out daily to work in places 
falling within other exchange areas. The range 
over which people are prepared to move to their 
work is increasing. In North-East Scotland, 
generally, such distances are still rather short, 
and there are strong reasons for doing everything 
possible to extend them. Not that the journey-to- 
work is in itself a good thing — rather the con- 
trary; but, where numbers are not large, a 
greater willingness to travel increases the range 
of job opportunities for workers, while at the 
same time extending the labour supply upon 
which any given employer can draw. Even 
though the Aberdeen City region forms the 
largest local labour market in the region, it 
could still benefit from a wider pattern of travel- 
to-work. As we have seen the City and its immedi- 
ate suburban fringe contains some 210,000 
people; but if we take a more extensive area, 
reaching out to the burghs of Stonehaven, Ban- 
chory, Inverurie and Ellon, as well as the inter- 
vening rural settlements, we enclose a population 
of a quarter of a million. With appropriate 



planning measures to encourage and facilitate 
movement this area could afford an even larger 
and more effective labour force than it does at 
present. 

2.7. The structure of the labour force within 
the City region invites some comment. The 
general under-representation of Manufacturing 
in the region as a whole extends, as we have seen, 
to the City; but there is an appreciable number of 
people in such skilled manual occupations as the 
engineering and metal trades. Furthermore, 
there is some evidence that these skilled cate- 
gories of labour are comparatively prominent 
among the migrants of the area. In another range 
of occupations, it is clear that the City contains a 
substantial supply of administrative and clerical 
labour which, coupled with the facilities for 
commercial education, provides a basis for some 
expansion of office employment, although the 
geographical position of the City appears to 
diminish the advantage of this particular line of 
development. 

2.8. Reference to the position of Aberdeen 
calls for some comment on its communications. 
There is no question that the peripheral situation 
of the City is considerably mitigated by the stan- 
dard of its communications, personal and other- 
wise. In many respects these are comparable with 
other locations both in Scotland and in the north 
of England. The passenger services from the 
City, by train and air, are good; indeed the daily 
air connections with London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow give it a definite edge over many, more 
centrally situated, places. Movement of goods 
now has the considerable, developing advantage 
of the liner train service. Finally, and not least 
among the advantages offered by the City, there 
are the very substantial amenities of the Aberdeen 
City region. A clean and attractive City, well 
provided with services of all kinds, as yet notice- 
ably less affected by urban congestion than else- 
where, and with a magnificent hinterland of 
valley and upland coxmtry reaching to the very 
boimdaries of the City — all these are features 
which are far from unimportant in deter minin g 
the attractiveness of an area for incoming indus- 
try, and which should be exploited to the full. 

2.9. We have remarked that the dominance of 
Aberdeen within the North East has disadvan- 
tages for some parts of the area. The greater 
opportunities and wider facilities which flow 
from the advantages that we have been listing, 
are an attraction for people in the adjacent 
counties; and this is leading to greater concen- 
tration around the City. The authorities of the 
neighbouring counties are under constant pres- 
sure to locate new development within the subur- 
ban fringe of Aberdeen. And up to a point, this 
movement is self-intensifying: a rising population 
in the City region in itself creates employment 
opportunities, as it also increases the attractive- 
ness of the City for inco min g industry. 

2.10. This movement can be represented as 
undesirable, as in a sense ‘draining the life’ out 
of many old communities which would otherwise 
continue to flourish as before. This is a false view 
of the matter. Whatever one feels about the 
consequences of the decline of small towns and 



villages— of the ‘drift’ from the countrv'side— it 
is a widely occurring feature of modern life, by 
no means confined to North-East Scotland, and 
associated with signincant and irresersible 
changes in agriculture and other rural activities. 
Aberdeen Cit\- should not be regarded as growing 
‘at the expense’ of the rural North East; rather 
it is the existence of Aberdeen that offers the 
chance of retaining within the area some of the 
population which might otherwise leave the 
North East altogether. 

2. II . Eversthing that we have said here on the 
subject of the City underlines its importance as 
the major growth point within the North East in 
the foreseeable future. e see the City as capable 
of further growth and development, as offering 
the most attractive location for many t\-pes of 
industry that might be drawn to the area, and as 
continuing in its present function of a ser\’ice 
centre to the region as a whole. But this antici- 
pates our ultimate conclusions, and at this point 
we should say something about the physical 
planning situation in and around the City. 

Planning Problems of Aberdeen City 

2.12. The City region of Aberdeen presents a 
problem of urban planning which, within the 
North East is unique in scale and character. It is 
necessary to look at it in some detail because of 
the importance which we attach to Aberdeen 
City as a major location of future growth within 
the North East. Such growth, if realiaed, will in- 
crease urban development within the City region. 
It therefore demand careful consideration, first 
simply on urban planning grounds, to produce 
the most livable and efficient environment in the 
City region; but secondly, and most importantly, 
on regional planning grounds, to promote the 
a i ms of stimtUating economic grosvth in the area 
as a whole. We shall argue that planning can do 
this by positively enhancing the attractiveness of 
the North East to incoming firms. 

2.13. Aberdeen City is in the position, re- 
currently met by all towns and cities, of wishing 
to extend its area of housing and industry’ but 
ha\"ing very little land to do it on within its 
existing boundaries. By 1970 the City will ha%’e 
used up all available undeveloped land, and in- 
deed the land available for private development 
will be exhausted before that date. Once the un- 
developed land is built up, and failing a boundary 
change, further housing and industrial develop- 
ment within the present City limits will depend 
on the use of gap sites, upon the redevelopment of 
land now’ given over to other uses, and on the 
possible redevelopment of some existing housing 
areas at higher densities.^i^ 



'*> In November 1968 Aberdeen Corporation published a 
Provisional Order seeking an extension of the City 
boundaries in the .•Mtens and Sheddocksley areas. 
At the time of vTiting this Order a^^'aits confirmation 
by Parliament which, depending on whether or not it 
is opposed, will take some months. Should the Order 
be confirmed urban de\-elopment of the areas in ques- 
tion would still be subject to the consent of the Secretary 
of State. In the present chapter, and in subsequent 
chapten, all discussion of the planning situation and 
problems in Aberdeen City relates to the area within 
the City boundaries as defined in 1968. 



2.14. The difficulties created by this situation 
would, of course, become more acute should it 
become necessary to house an increasing popula- 
tion within the present boundaries. But the prob- 
lem is unlikely to present itself in quite this form 
since the pressure of demand can be relieved by 
people moving outside the City boundaries, or 
even outside the region altogether. If it remains 
impossible to increase the supply of accommo- 
dation within the City an overspill situation will 
be created; indeed it already exists since a volun- 
tary movement of this kind is now going on. 
Nevertheless, even though the numbers living 
w-ithin the City do not rise, and may in fact 
decline as they are now doing, pressure on the 
available accommodation will be there and it will 
be significantly increased from two other causes: 
the redevelopment and rehabilitation of sub- 
standard hotises, and the trend to lower occu- 
pancy rates. 

2.15. The City, in spite of the generally 
pleasing aspect of the granite in which it is built, 
has its share of dwellings that are deficient in 
necessary amenities like bathrooms and indivi- 
dual indoor lavatories. It is difficult to put a pre- 
cise figure on these dwellings, since a comprehen- 
sive physical survey has yet to be made; but a 
recent estimate, applying a high standard, put 
the figure of sub-standard houses at 17,700 
or 29% of the total housing stock. Some of 
these houses are capable of further useful life: 
they are structurally sound and their rehabili- 
tation is a part of housing policy. But, inevitably, 
the process of improving them causes some 
loss of accommodation; the figure of 25% has 
been suggested for this. 'Where houses have to be 
demolished and the sites redeveloped there is 
usually a bigger loss of actual dwelling units in 
that modem standards of town planning demand 
lower densities of population than we have at 
present. Thus rehabilitation and redevelopment, 
once started on a large scale, will create a de- 
mand for further accommodation simply to house 
the families displaced from the areas concerned. 
The amount of such demand will depend on the 
rate of redevelopment and to this we shall return. 

2.16. In some senses redevelopment has al- 
ready put pressure on housing supply. There has 
been a considerable demolition of old property in 
some parts of the City. There have also been 
substantial clearances and replacements of the 
post-war generation of pre-fabricated houses. In 
recent years this has taken place on an appreci- 
able scale, and the result has been a remarkably 
high loss of dwellings which has offset — in terms 
of supply of accommodation — a large fraction of 
the new houses built. This can be seen in Table 
2.2 which compares the numbers of houses built 
during 1951-66 with the actual increase in occu- 
pied dwellings. 

2.17. Another significant group of pressures 
on the supply of houses manifest themselves in 
the trend to lower ‘occupancy rates’ which has 
been going on, in Aberdeen and elsewhere, for 
some years. Changes in the age structure of the 
population, lower marriage ages and rising real 
incomes have all combined to accelerate the rate 
of formation of new households; this has increased 
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Table 2.2 

Aberdeen City: Houses Built and Increase in 
Occupied Dwellings, 1951-66 





1951-60 


1961-66 


Housei built: 






Local Authorirv 


8,429 


3,970 


Private .... 


1,549 


1,467 


Other (mainly S.S.H.A.) 


1,404 




Total .... 


11,382 


5,439 


Actual increase in occupied 






dwellings 


7,825 


1,721 



Source : Scottish Housing Returns 



the number of potentially separate households 
and — given housing and rent policies — boosted 
tlie demand for separate dwellings. As many of 
these new households are inevitably smaller in 
size than the average, the effect is to decrease the 
average number of occupants per dwelling. Thus 
in Aberdeen City between 1961 and 1966, the 
size of the average household fell from 3-04 to 
2*92 persons, and there was an accompanying 
fall in the occupancy rate from 3-05 to 2-95. This 
decline meant that the 1966 stock of dwellings 
would have accommodated 5,700 more people 
than it did, if the 1961 occupancy rate had still 
applied; or, to put it another way, and abstract- 
ing from other changes, some 1,900 more dwell- 
ings would have been needed in 1967 simply to 
house the 1961 population. Furthermore, if the 
underlying trends which are depressing the occu- 
pancy rate continues to operate, the number of 
people ‘displaced’ in this way between 1966 and 
1976 would be in the region of 13,000. As the 
occupancy rate in Aberdeen is high compared 
with, say, Edinburgh, such a trend is far from 
unlikely. 

2.18. As we have already remarked the re- 
housing of population displaced either by re- 



Table 2.3 

Aberdeen City and Suburbs: 
Population 1951-66^^'* 





1951 


1961 


1966 


Aberdeen City . 


182,729 


185,390 


m,070 


Suburban Parishes 








Old Machar 


2,714 


2,946 


3,870 


Nevs’hills 


6,634 


7,413 


7,810 


Peterculter 


6,734 


7,742 


8,920 


Maryculter 


927 


818 


820 


Banchory- 

Devenick 


1,380 


1,264 


1,170 




1,049 


935 


1,140 




19,438 


21,118 


23,730 



The 1966 Census tabulations do not show population 
by parishes. The figures given here are compiled from 
enumeration district totals and approximate as nearly 
as possible to the parish boundaries. Also, the Census 
was a 1 in 10 sample and the final zero has been added 
to each figure: it does not indicate that the totals are 
correct to the nearest ten. 

Source'. Censuses 1951 and 1961, Sample Census 1966. 



development or by lower rates of occupancy will 
come about in part by a process of voluntary’ 
overspill. People are moving out from the City all 
the time, to live in the suburban areas within the 
two neighbouring counties. In Table 2.3 an 
attempt has been made to show the changes of 
population in a constant area corresponding as 
nearly as possible to the City and its suburban 
fringe between 1951 and 1966. 

2.19. Between 1961 and 1966, while the popu- 
lation of the City fell, that of ‘Greater Aberdeen’ 
rose. The two movements were partly related in 
that former inhabitants of the City moved into 
the suburban areas. But the suburban areas were 
also receiving people from the rural areas of the 
counties; while part of the drop in the City’s 
population was almost certainly accounted for by 
people migrating from the region altogether. 

2.20. The population of Aberdeen City within 
its present {i.e., 1968) boundaries wdll almost cer- 
tainly continue to fall since such building of new 
houses as may continue will not offset the trend 
to lower densities within the urban areas. The 
significance of the present shortage ofland within 
the City is that after 1970 an overt overspill prob- 
lem will arise in relation to the present boundaries 
of the City'. The numbers who will have to be 
rehoused outside these boundaries could be con- 
siderable. A report by the City’s Director of 
Town Planning, completed in 1965, estimated 
that if redevelopment and rehabilitation were to 
be stepped up to deal with 500 houses a year, 
some 11,000 people could be displaced during 
the twenty years 1964-85. This figure was arrived 
at on the basis of explicitly arbitrary (though not 
unrealistic) assumptions about resulting densities 
of redevelopment. It also took some account of 
falling occupancy rates, although it did not apply 
them to the whole housing stock of the City. 
However, as we have remarked, occupancy rates 
in themselves are the product of several trends 
which determine the rate of the formation of new 
households, and of the level of income. The 
future paths of these trends are hard to predict, 
nor are they all independent factors in the situa- 
tion. It is possible, however, that some of the 
important determining factors may persist 
during the next decade with almost as much 
force as in the recent past. For example, changes 
in the structure of population (especially the rise 
in numbers in the 1 5-30 age group) , the trend to 
earlier marriages, and the rise in real incomes, all 
seem likely to maintain their impetus. Finally, 
migration itself is a variable in this situation: the 
pressure on housing depends partly on the rate 
of migration. In arriving at an estimate of the 
likely displacement from all the factors con- 
sidered we have assumed that outward migration 
from the region as a whole, though continuing, is 
unlikely to affect the demand for housing in and 
around Aberdeen City during the survey period. 

2.21. Estimates of the potential displacement 
of population from the City as a result of the fall 
in average size of households, and of redevelop- 
ment, during the period 1966-76, are given in 
Table 2.4. The displacement due to the fail in 
average household size is calculated from the 
1966 population on the conservative assumption 
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that this size continues to decline at one half the 
rate of 1961-66, to reach 2-80 in 1976. This 
average was applied to the population living in 
private households in 1966 and from this was 
calculated the potential increase in the number 
of separate households due to this factor, and the 
number of people involved.^^^ The displacement 
due to redevelopment was calculated on Ae 
assumption that redevelopment and rehabilita- 
tion would start in 1970 at a rate of 500 houses 
p>er year, using loss-of-space factors assumed by 
the City planners. One final assumption which 
underlies this calculation is that all separate 
households will wish to occupy separate dwel- 
lings. 



T.able 2.4 

Aberdeen City: Possible Displacement 
of Population, 1966-76 



Due to falling household aze 


7,200 


Due to rede\'elopmcnt etc. 


3,700 




10,900 



2.22. It should be said that some further de- 
velopment within the City’s boundaries will be 
possible after 1970, on gap sites. The above 
figures do indicate however that if the present 
momentum of housing development by — or for — 
the City is to be maintained, a problem of 
organized overspill will be faced shortly after 
1970, defining ’overspill’ here as any develop- 
ment which takes population at present housed 
within the City and establishes it in dwellings 
outside the present boundaries. Of course, the 
"displacement’ figure in Table 2.4 does not 
necessarily indicate the full extent of the potential 
demand for new housing emanating from the 
City’s present population. In December 1967 the 



For a fuller description of this calculation see Appendix 
A, p. 145. The assumption of a constant population, as 
the base of this calculation, may be justified on a 
number of grounds which are referred to in this 
AppendLx. 



City had a waiting list for municipal houses of 
5,500 people (with a further 1,500 waiting to be 
added to the list) . In recent years it has been 
building houses at the rate of 1,200-1,500 per 
year; taking a rough occupancy rate of 3, this 
means that it has been rehousing people at the 
rate of about 4,000 a year. Under present housing 
and rent policies it is possible that the demand for 
municipal housing alone may exceed by a con- 
siderable margin the projection of Table 2.4. 
This would lead to a faster decline in the 
number of people living within the present 
boundaries of the City, and would also probably 
release land at present under housing for other 
purposes. 

2.23. Whatever the rate at which the re- 
housing of the City’s population proceeds, it is 
clear that ‘overspill’ as defined here, will be a 
major developmental factor in the fringe areas. 
More than this, it will be a major factor in the 
development of the region as a whole. Just how it 
will be met, whether it will be tackled within an 
enlarged City of Aberdeen, or through agreement 
with adjoining authorities, or whether indeed 
some entirely different solution conducted under 
an a dminis trative structure not at present in 
existence — all this is uncertain. The Report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Scotland may be a decisive 
influence here. But one conclusion is inescapable : 
there is a pressing need to think and plan at the 
very least in terms of an Aberdeen City region. 
The boxmdaries between the City and the coun- 
ties of Kincardine and Aberdeen have become 
obsolete for planning purposes^ an arrangement 
whereby three separate planning authorities are 
responsible for the development of the area in and 
around Aberdeen City must inevitably obstruct 
a rational solution to the development needs of 
the whole area. But we would go further than 
this and argue that the future growth of Aberdeen 
City and its immediate hinterland should be 
planned with a view to promoting the economic 
development of the North East as a whole. To 
this wider problem of regional planning we now 
turn. 
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Chapter 3 

Regional Planning Aims and Options 



3.1. The immediate aim for regional policy in 
the North East should be to halt the dovmward 
movement in population, and it should aim to do 
this by the mid-seventies. The forecasts we have 
made of employment trends in the region’s 
indigenous industries, down to the mid-1970s, 
offer no likely prospect of a retardation, let alone 
reversal, of this trend. And while there is no 
simple, invariant link between jobs and popula- 
tion, an expansion of employment is clearly a 
necessary condition of an improvement in the 
population trend. We think that such expansion 
wiU require the attraction of new economic 
activities from outside the region, and that these 
must largely be in the Manufacturing sector. 

3.2. How is the industrial development neces- 
sary to provide this employment to be attracted 
to the North East? The region is, of course, part 
of a development area. It enjoys aU the special 
inducements attached to this status — building 
grants and loans, differential investment grants, 
R.E.P. and the refund of S.E.T. at its premium 
rate. It is also a potential beneficiary of the 
control over the location of industrial develop- 
ment exerted through the Industrial Develop- 
ment Certificate. But, of course, it enjoys these 
advantages in common with all other develop- 
ment areas, and is in competition — frequently 
intense competition — ^with them for the amount 
of mobile industry which is going. Thus if we 
assume, as we must, the continuance of the 
present industrial steering policy the attraction 
of new industry to the North East depends to a 
very large extent on the efforts which the authori- 
ties of the area are themselves prepared to put 
forth. Above all it depends, and will increasingly 
depend, on the success of local initiative in 
creating an environment within the region which 
is attractive to the potential incoming firm. 

3.3. There are, ofcoiurse, some factors essential 
to the economic viability of the region, which 
faU largely outside its own control. Commimica- 
tions are an obvious and major example here: it 
is vital to the North East that its links, by roads, 
rail and air, with the rest of the country are main- 
tained and improved as rapidly as resources 
permit. It is unquestionable, also, that local 
initiative — especially where the provision of 
housing and other infrastructure is concerned — 
is heavily dependent on Central Government co- 
operation and finance. But within the limits set 



by such constraints there is much that local 
action can do, through appropriate planning 
strategies, to create conditions conducive to 
economic growth. 

3.4. A major set of facts which, in our opinion, 
should be a dominant consideration in regional 
planning in the North East, is the size and dis- 
tribution of the region’s population, and their 
implications for the labour force. It is an inherent 
disadvantage of an area of comparatively small 
and, in places, sparse population that the size of 
the labour force, both overall, and at any given 
point, is limited. Furthermore, it is a consequence 
of this position that the supplies of individual 
categories of labour are even more limited. This 
aspect of the regional economy is unquestionably 
a major deterrent to firms which might otherwise 
consider a North-Eastern location for new plants. 
It is therefore vital that regional planning action 
should aim to maximize the supply oflabour at 
those points selected for major development. 
This is a question of extending the range and 
efficiency of local labour markets. But the places 
themselves must offer prospects of mobilizing a 
labour force which, in the North-Eastern con- 
text, is as large as possible. 

3.5. Besides labour supply, other important 
factors in planning strategy are the services 
offered at specific points and the level of amenities 
which they afford. These two factors are not, of 
course, entirely distinct. Services, narrowly de- 
fined as, for example, commercial and financial 
facilities, are important. But they merge into 
amenities when one brings in such things as the 
level of shopping facilities, the quality and variety 
of educational resources and the possibilities for 
recreational activities of all kinds. It is indisput- 
able that incoming firms attach great importance 
to these considerations when determining new 
locations for their activities, since they affect the 
willingness of managers and other staff, who 
frequently have to be brought in, to serve in any 
particular place. As such migrants into the region 
are of strategic significance to the increased em- 
ployment of local people it is important that 
regional development should take account of 
theiiTikely preference in choices oflocation.^1^ 



More is said on this in the context of migration trends 
in Appendix B. 
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Planning Strategy 

3.6. One important conclusion to which all 
our findings point is that the right planning 
strategy for the region will be one which com- 
bines into a single policy what are frequently 
approached as two separate activities of develop- 
ment. These are economic plannings in the narrower 
sense of actions directed to influencing the loca- 
tion of industry, and urban and housing development. 

3.7. Problems of urban and housing develop- 
ment may arise from conditions quite uncon- 
nected with other aspects of development. For 
example, the needs imposed by obsolescence and 
urban renewal spring firom a variety of social and 
historical circumstances. But there is a point 
beyond which housing renewal and urban re- 
development must be placed squarely in the con- 
text of regional development. This is imposed by 
the needs of industrial steering policy. Where 
new industry is being promoted there must fre- 
quently be an accompanying development of 
housing. This is not an invariable necessity: if the 
incoming industry is merely offsetting a decline 
in other activities, and if there is no need to re- 
locate population, there may be no need to build 
new houses on this account. But this is not the 
case in North-East Scotland. It is true that, for 
the immediate future, all efforts will be required 
merely to offset decline in major traditional in- 
dustries; and, looked at regionally, the total 
number of people who have to be housed will 
probably continue to decline up to the mid- 
seventies. But a sizeable redistribution of people, 
both occupational and spatial, will be involved. 
People will move from existing jobs to new ones, 
or enter occupations new to the region. To a 
large extent the new jobs cannot be located near 
their old homes, simply because so many of these 
are scattered around the countryside and the 
coast. 

3.8. For this reason alone new housing de- 
velopment may have to be associated closely with 
industrial development. But there is another 
strong reason for doing this. There is evidence 
that in deciding the location of new units, indus- 
trialists attach a good deal of weight to the 
presence of substantial housing developments 
within moderate distances of the plant locations. 
They are aware, of course, that people are pre- 
pared to travel to work, and are doing so over 
increasing distances; so that the labour for a 
given factory will not be drawn entirely from the 
immediate vicinity.But the presence of people 
living near at hand gives what The Scottish Plan 
called “evidence of a predictable formation of 
labour at key points". New housing on a signifi- 
cant scale also gives tangible evidence of the 
support and encouragement of local authorities 
to the development of the area, and this too 
carries weight with incoming firms. 

3.9. We shall argue shortly that the appropri- 
ate economic strategy for the region demands a 
high degree of concentration of development in 
the areas selected for economic development. 
This concentration embraces new housing. 
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Furthermore, it applies as much to housing de- 
velopment in the Aberdeen City region as else- 
where: the new housing which will result from 
the City’s policy of redeveloping or improving its 
housing stock should be as subject as any other to 
the overall strategy for the region. It is now time 
to consider this in terms of the pattern of existing 
population in the North East. 



The Need for Concentration 

3.10. If we look at the region from a regional 
planning point of view certain features stand out. 
One is the long communications axis which 
enters the region at its southern and south- 
eastern extremities and, after passing through 
Aberdeen, swings north-westerly to Elgin and 
thence to Inverness. This axis includes both the 
rail and major road links, though south of Stone- 
haven there are in effect two main roads, the 
A.92 and the A.94, running parallel at some dis- 
tance apart. A second, quite different feature is 
the large number of small centres of population, 
most of them with less than 2,000 of a population, 
and only six with more than 5,000. A Hgh pro- 
portion of these settlements — indeed, half of the 
burgle — lie on the coast, away from the com- 
munications axis. 

3.11. The problem posed by such a large 
number of existing settlements is implied, if not 
stated outright, in The Scottish Plan. For, quite 
apart from tiie important social influences which 
are causing population to drift from smaller to 
larger centres, Ae sheer number and dispersal of 
the snoall towns in the North East make it diffi- 
cult in modern conditions to provide the basis for 
an expanding economy in them all: some con- 
centration of planning effort is inevitable. Look- 
ing outside Aberdeen City the White Paper 
suggested a number of centres which, the authors 
considered, were “the most promising places on 
which to concentrate”. These were Elgin, Buckie, 
Keith, Huntly, Banff-Macduff, Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead. In terms of the strategy outlined in 
that document, it was envisaged that in these 
places a “more systematic development of in- 
dustry would be matched with the planned for- 
ward provision of housing”, and one might 
characterize this as a ‘growth point’ approach to 
the economic development of the North East. It 
is considered here that this approach has two 
principal shortcomings: that as a pattern of de- 
velopment it is too fragmented, and that the list 
of ‘growth points’ is still too long. 

3.12. The intention in the White Paper seems 
to be that each place selected for concentrated 
development would draw on its own rural hinter- 
land for labour: in that sense it would serve a 
wider area than itself. This goes some way to 
meeting the overriding need of the North East, 
which is to extend the size of local labour 
markets. But the labour catchments envisaged 
would still be, individually, rather restricted, and 
the view here is that the situation in the North 
East calls for a regional planning approach based 
on groups of communities rather than individual 
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places. Through its choice of locations for in- 
dustry, housing and other infrastructure, plan- 
ning should aim to promote the linking together 
of places in development, •with the object of en- 
couraging greater movement of labour between 
them. The development of the North East might 
be planned around a number of such groupings: 
Fraserburgh - Peterhead and their surrounding 
villages; BanfF-Macduff, together •with Turriff, 
Aberchirder, Cullen and Portsoy; Elgin and its 
surrounding burghs extending as far as Buckie — 
all these would make population and labour 
supply areas which would be much more viable 
than any single place on its own. Together ■with 
Aberdeen City and the burghs lying in its 
immediate hinterland — Stonehaven, Banchory, 
Inverurie, Ellon — they offer a structure of four 
groupings, ‘growth zones’, around which de- 
velopment could be planned. 

3.13. If there were sufficient new industrial 
development coming forward in the North East 
one could aim to reinforce the economy of each 
of these groupings. All could sustain some in- 
fusion of light industry and this would form the 
basis of a ‘holding’ policy. But it is clear that 
new industrial development on this scale is un- 
likely to come readily to the region. Whatever 
the claims and attractions of the individual towns, 
and in spite of the vigour which they are demon- 
strably prepared to put into their own develop- 
ment, it is clear that to try to promote four growth 
zones in the North East, at this point of time, 
would run the risk of dispersing efforts too widely, 
and of achieving less than a greater degree of 
concentration would bring. 

3.14. Given the difficulties facing the region, 
and in view of the limited amount of mobile 
industry and the intense inter-regional competi- 
tion for it, there is a clear need to concentrate 
planning efforts to achieve the maximum impact 
on the attractiveness of the region for potential 
incoming industry. This means selecting those 
areas which offer the most favourable economic 
and planning factors coupled •with the potential 
for further development in the future. It hardly 
needs saying that on these criteria the most 
promising area by far is Aberdeen City and its 
surrounding region. We have already made it 
clear that we think that this should form the 
major zone of concentrated development within 
the North East; and that in the period immedi- 
ately ahead it should claim the preponderance of 
regional plaiming effort. However, for reasons 
which we shall shortly give, we think there is a 
case for establishing a second, minor growth zone 
centred on Elgin and embracing such burghs as 
Forres, Lossiemouth, Buckie, Keith and the 
village of Fochabers. Taking both zones together, 
the aim sho^uld be over the next decade to locate 
in them as much as possible of the new housing 
development in the region, together with neces- 
sary infrastructure, with the object of making 
them as attractive as possible to potential in- 
coming industry. To the extent that these efforts, 
with the assistance of present regional induce- 
ments, are successful, these areas will hold pop- 
ulation in the region. 



The Physical Pattern of 
Development 

3.15. We have stressed that Government 
policy as at present determined, cannot exert 
detailed locational control over mobile industry, 
and that very much therefore depends on the 
intrinsic attractions which an area can exert for 
industrialists on the move. We have argued that 
one of the strongest grounds for concentration of 
effort is that by establishing a sizeable develop- 
ment in place of a number of scattered efforts, it 
gives the evidence that industrialists often re- 
quire of the presence of a population from which 
labour can be drawn. But it might appear that 
there is a hiatus in the timing of the action we 
recoimnend, that until new industry is attracted 
to the region the basis for an expanded popula- 
tion will not be present. This, however, ignores 
the fact that there is ample basis in most parts of 
the region for extending the development of 
housing, to take population which is relocating 
itself because of structural change in the industry 
of the area, because of increasing numbers of 
households, and because of necessary housing 
renewal. These trends can be used to provide the 
initial basis for the areas of concentration; but 
they should also be accompanied by the establish- 
ment of fully serviced industrial sites, and with 
the construction of advance factories. We now 
look more closely at each of the areas of concen- 
tration, to give our reasons for selecting tiiem, 
and to define the physical pattern of develop- 
ment which we recommend for them. 

The Aberdeen City Region 

3.16. There can be no doubt as to the primacy 
of Aberdeen and its surrounding region in 
plamiing the regional development of the North 
East: the size of its population and labour force, 
its services, commercial and public, and the level 
of its amenity, make it the most attractive centre 
for industry in the North East. As we have seen 
earlier, there is boimd to be a considerable 
housing development in the immediate future, 
simply to deal with the problems and needs of the 
City. The planning of this already demands 
urgent consideration. We recommend that the 
solution determined on should take account of 
the development and planning needs of the 
whole City region. 

3.17. One possible pattern of future develop- 
ment is that the City’s problems should be 
tackled, as in the past, simply by concentric 
growth, with the built-up area pushing outwards 
within an extending City boundary. Such a de- 
velopment would encroach on the present green 
belt, but this is not in itself a serious criticism. 
The compactness of Aberdeen, the large open 
spaces within easy access of it, the extent of the 
foreseeable development — these facts diminish 
considerably the importance of defending the 
particular tract of open country that happens, at 
the moment, to encircle the City. From the City’s 
point of view this pattern of development has the 
advantage that under the present structure of 
local government it would be carried out under 
its own conti'ol and jurisdiction. A major dis- 
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advantage from a physical planning point of 
view is that it would in the end intensify the prob- 
lem of handling the ever-growing traffic volume 
because of the pattern of convergence of flow 
which this type of development necessarily im- 
poses. Furthermore it is arguable that it would 
interfere with the functioning of Aberdeen as a 
regional centre in that it would impose an in- 
creasing load of ‘lower level’, day-to-day ser- 
vicing functions on the central areas of the City. 

3.18. An alternative to concentric growth 
would be the development of some, or perhaps 
all, of the satellite burghs which run in a semi- 
circle from Stonehaven, through Banchory and 
Inverurie, to Ellon. Under this plan, develop- 
ment within the Aberdeen City boundaries 
would be contained, and limited to redevelop- 
ment and rehabilitation. The inevitable overspill 
of the City’s population, plus the population 
drawn from elsewhere in the region which, it is 
hoped, would be held within the area, would be 
located in the satellites which would be expanded 
in size for the purpose. The zoning of land for 
industry and the possible construction of advance 
factories would be used to inject an industrial 
component. At the same time it would be an 
essential part of this, as of any strategy for the 
North East, that there would be an increased 
interchange of people between the burghs and 
the City for work purposes. There is already an 
established pattern of travel-to-work, though not 
on a large scale; a quicker pace of development in 
the satellites would increase this movement and 
so tend to extend further the labour market of the 
City region. Apart from this important gain, the 
advantage of this pattern of development is that 
it would make use of settlements which are al- 
ready established, with all necessary local ser- 
vices and with an established local community 
life. By building on these places, their continued 
life would be assured, and some of them could 
form the nucleus of more extended development 
in the future. 

3.19. But the choice of burghs for this purpose 
requires some discrimination. Too great a dis- 
persal, even within this relatively restricted 
region, could sacrifice some of the effects of con- 
centration, as well as dissipating possible econo- 
mies of scale in infrastructural development. For 
this reason it seems that the desirable pattern of 
development would be one that involves con- 
centrated growth along one or other of the major 
routeways radiating from the City. 

3.20. To some extent this pattern has already 
established itself. The residential development 
along the North Deeside Road is an example. 
The increasing limitation of space along this 
routeway, as well as the high amenities of the 
whole of this valley, seem to us to rule out this 
area for any future development which includes 
a major industrial component. At the same time 
we consider it only realistic to recognise that some 
private development will continue along this 
radius, and that it is desirable that it should do so. 
Banchory, in particular, must increasingly be 
drawn into the travel-to-work sphere of Aber- 
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deen, and we think that further growth of this 
burgh on these lines should be planned for. 

3.21. Another possibility is the northerly sec- 
tion of the A.92, from Aberdeen to Ellon. This 
routeway has the disadvantage that it contains 
no existing settlements of any size between the 
Bridge of Don and Ellon; but the most significant 
objection is the climatic factor. This coasts suffers 
from exposure to sea winds, which makes it un- 
suitable for extensive residential development. 

3.22. This leaves two major routeways which 
seem to us to be the effective candidates for a 
linear development of the kind we are proposing. 
These are the line of the A.92, southwards from 
Aberdeen to Stonehaven; and the Don Valley 
from the City boundary to Inverurie. Both these 
radii have advantages. In the case of the Aber- 
deen-Stonehaven route there is the presence of the 
main road to the south, a road which is already 
partially dual carriageway, and which is 
scheduled to be completely dualled within a few 
years. Against this location is the fact that there 
are no existing, sizeable settlements before Stone- 
haven is reached. Also, the terrain along this road 
is bleak and exposed, and in places presents 
difficulties for development because of the near- 
ness to the surface of the underlying rock. There 
is the further fact that, useful though the A.92 is, 
its primary purpose is as a trunk route from 
Aberdeen and the region southwards; to impose 
a growing volume of surburban traffic on it 
would to some extent impede this function. How- 
ever regardless of whether or not this stretch of 
country is selected for major development, some 
residential development at Stonehaven and at 
least one intervening point on the coast is inevi- 
table and must, sensibly, be allowed for. 

3.23. The alternative to the Aberdeen- 
Stonehaven radius is the Don Valley. This offers 
a number of advantages which are lacking in the 
others. It is, for example, not subject to the 
climatic disadvantages of either of the coastal 
locations. Also it contains some established settle- 
ments in Dyce, Kintore and Inverurie, together 
with other reasonably closely related village 
settlements such as Kemnay and Oldmeldrum. 
The larger of these, and particularly Inverurie, 
are capable of forming the nucleii of expanded 
settiements. Again, the Don Valley combines the 
advantages of containing the two transport 
modes, road and rail, while enjoying very ready 
access to the Dyce airport. Finally, it cannot be 
overlooked, that compared with the southerly 
radius, it would extend the development of the 
Aberdeen City region in a northerly direction 
where it is likely to be of most assistance, in terms 
of related development, to such places as Peter- 
head and Huntly, and indeed, to the whole of the 
central and north-eastern corner of the region. 
The Don Valley has the disadvantage in the short 
term that the A.96 road itself is becoming in- 
creasingly inadequate as a route into Aberdeen, 
and as a major artery of traffic. As a consequence, 
development along this artery would inevitably 
involve accelerated expenditure on road works — 
though no more than will in the end be necessary. 
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3.24. For all these reasons we have, in seeking 
the assistance of the Scottish Development De- 
partment in a feasibility study, concentrated 
major attention upon the linear development of 
the Don Valley. We recognize, however, that our 
resources have not permitted us fully to cost the 
implications of this line and we recommend that 
before a final decision is taken on this matter, a 
study in greater depth of this option be made. But 
in spite of this small margin of uncertainty, we 
remain convinced of the necessity of planning 
for a major concentration of development in the 
Aberdeen City region. 

The Moray-Banff shire Area 

3.25. Th’e scale of the City region is such that 
its further development would bring benefits to 
other parts of the North East, but there would 
be limits to their extent. In particular, they 
would be unlikely to reach Moray and western 
Banffshire in any strength. Partly for this reason, 
but for more positive reasons as well, we suggest 
that a second, though minor, growth area should 
be designated on the coastal strip of the Moray 
Firth and that it should be centred on Elgin. 

3.26. After Aberdeen, the lowlands of Moray 
and western Banffshire present the most favour- 
able location for the concentration of popula- 
tion and the accompanying development of new 
industry. What we propose here is that the 
economic and physical planning of this region 
shotild base itself on a group of burghs and 
villages of which Elgin is the focal point, and 
which includes Forres, Buxghead, Hopeman, 
Lossiemouth, Buckie, Keith and Fochabers.With 
the exception of Buckie and Keith, which are 
just over 16 miles from Elgin, all these places lie 
within ten miles of this centre. Of course, other 
more distant places such as Dufftown and Rothes 
fall within the hinterland of Elgin for certain 
services — there is even some travel-to-work from 
Rothes; but the places named represent the 
significant limits of the travel-to-work area. 

3.27. Buckie is at the limit of this radius. But 
there is already an appreciable daily movement 
from the bm*gh to Elgin for work purposes, and 
we consider it very important to strengthen this 
association. Buckie, indeed, has a very positive 
contribution to make to this grouping. It contri- 
butes more than 7,000 to the total population of 
the area. Its labour force includes some skilled 
workers as well as men displaced from the de- 
clining fisheries who are tending to move away 
from the area for work. Also, from the physical 
point of view, it offers some particularly good, 
detailed planning factors for the development of 
housing and industry. 

3.28. The whole of the area enclosed by this 
group of places should be treated as a unit for 
economic and physical planning, with the object 
of developing it as a single labour market area. 
Within a sixteen-mile radius of Elgin there is a 
total population of some 66,000 and given a 
readiness on the part of labour to move around, 
this provides the basis of a sizeable labour force. 
But development would in the end be stimulated 



if the population were larger, and this could be 
achieved if some of the labour now being rele^ed 
in the whole northern part of the region, from 
agriculture and fishing, and which at present 
tends to leave the North East altogether, could be 
retained there. 

3.29. We have been led to choose this area, 
centring on Elgin, partly because of its semi- 
autonomy within the region. This degree of 
independence applies even more strongly in the 
relations of the area with Inverness. Elgin and its 
surrounding burghs are not within the sphere of 
influence of Inverness: their external ties tend to 
be with Aberdeen. This means that the area is 
unlikely to benefit in any automatic way from 
developments on the Cromarty Firth and at 
Inverness itself. On the other hand if some 
independent development can be set off in the 
Elgin region this coifid well lead to links with the 
economy of the Inverness area should this eventu- 
ally be launched as a growth point. 

3.30. This possibility is linked with a tangible 
present advantage of the Elgin area — that it is 
traversed by the road and rail communications 
between Aberdeen and Inverness. The advantage 
of this position is that the benefits flowing from 
physical improvement of the A.96 link between 
Aberdeen and Inverness, improvements that will 
increasingly become necessary should the latter 
place develop strongly, will automatically be 
conferred on Ae Elgin region. This road at present 
runs through the middle of Elgin where the 
through-traffic and the local traffic cause in- 
creasing congestion. The time is approaching 
when the diversion of traffic from the centre of 
the town will become essential, and in fact an 
irmer relief road has been sanctioned and will be 
started in two to three years’ time. This is ex- 
pected to cope with the problem for a number of 
years. 

3.31. The traffic problem of Elgin is in large 
measure a reflection of the role it serves in the 
northern part of the region. It is in fact a most 
powerful argument for making this an area of 
concentrated development that it has the town of 
Elgin as its natural focus. The burgh is the second 
service centre of the region and could be de- 
veloped to serve a considerably larger population 
than at present looks to it. Furthermore both 
Elgin itsdf and the whole area of which it is the 
hub offer very great amenity advantages, placed 
as they are between a fine coast and magnificent 
upland country, and enjoying a remarkably 
favourable climate. Indeed the climate of this 
area wth its mildness and exceptional sunshine 
records is an important attraction to place before 
incoming firms and their personnel. It also makes 
it a most suitable location for a build-up of 
population which, in the longer term, could be 
substantial. 

3.32. The amenity argument for an area like 
the Moray-Banffshire zone is of major impor- 
tance, and no less so for being incapable of 
quantification. But there are other aspects of this 
area that establish its claim as a growth zone. 
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The popixiation and labour supply of Buckie have 
been mentioned. Also to be remarked is the 
‘healthy’ structure of its population, with its 
comparatively high proportion of people in the 
20-40 age groups. A major reason for this is the 
defence establishments in the area and these do 
not in themselves add directly to the available 
supply of labour. But they do have some effect on 
the supply of female labour, and they contain 
highly-skilled men who might well be induced to 
settle in the area, after their service engagements 
have ended, if suitable jobs are available. 

3.33. In recommending the Elgin region as a 
growth area, we do not envisage that any major 
build-up of housing and industry would be 
achieved in the period covered by our survey. 
What we are in effect proposing is that a start 
should be made on what is intrinsically a very 
promising area for the long-term location of 
population. As we have repeatedly stressed, given 
the present situation of the North East and the 
difficulties that clearly surround the attraction 
of industry to it, we regard the Aberdeen- 
Inverurie axis as the major zone for growth in the 
period immediately ahead. But there are good 
reasons other than those intrinsic to the area 
proposed for having ^ second string to the bow. 
Although it seems certain that Aberdeen will 
exert most attraction on incoming firms, there 
are industrialists who prefer smaller towns such 
as those of Moray and western Banffshire. As 
there are other places in Scotland with com- 
parable economic attractions to those of both 
Aberdeen and Elgin, it is unlikely that firms 
would be diverted fi-om the one to the other; the 
existence of a second growth zone would thus not 
detract from the efforts put into developing the 
maj or centre, and it would in fact import a useful 
element of variety in the presentation of the 
region for development purposes. 

3.34. In the Appendix to this chapter we set 
out a feasible scheme of distribution of new 
population within both the growth zones which 
we recommend. These distributions are the result 
of the study made by the Scottish Development 
Department, and some of the planning con- 
siderations on which they are based are to be 
foundin Chapters 5 and 6 of Part II. To conclude 
this chapter we consider the development of 
those parts of the region which lie outside the two 
recommended growth zones. 

Other Places in the Region 

3.35. We appreciate that large areas of the 
region lie outside these two zones of development 
and that considerable parts of the region, particu- 
larly in the fi-inge areas, will not benefit directly 
from their expansion. It must be emphasized 
here that our proposals do not imply that there 
will be no growth or development in these other 
areas; still less do they imply that they are 
doomed to stagnation or decline. There are 
indeed important reasons why certain settlements 
will continue to grow although not at the same 
rates as those envisaged for the Aberdeen and 
Elgin areas. First, the population dependent on 
primary industries will continue to require the 
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full range of services, and this will sustain tlie 
raison d^etre of the main district centres such as 
Banff/Macduff, Fraserburgh, Huntly, Peterhead, 
and Laurencekirk. 

3.36. Secondly, and most importantly, some 
existing Manufacturing industries in these towns 
have further, possibly considerable, growth 
potential. Peterhead and Fraserburgh are the 
conspicuous cases — two towns which, we amply 
recognize, have had a strildng measure of success 
in attracting industry during the last fifteen years. 
The industries already there will not only grow, 
providing more jobs in the process; they must 
clearly be given every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to do so. Nothing said in this Report must 
be taken to imply that this should not happen. 

3.37. Thii-dly, there is the possibility of ‘spill- 
over’ effects from the Aberdeen and Elgin 
growth zones. Places at present outside the areas 
we have delineated may well acquire functions 
as suppliers of ancillary services, or as residential 
centres for labour prepared to travel over longer 
distances to work. Also in this connection growth 
points outside the region should not escape notice: 
Nairn and Grantown-on-Spey, for example, may 
benefit eventually from developments around 
Inverness; while Inverbervie and the southern 
parts of Kincardineshire, which already have 
close employment ties with Montrose, will benefit 
from growth in the Tayside region. 

3.38. Finally, on the matter of industrial — or 
at least non-rural — development we must make 
it clear that every place in the region is free to 
exert its powers to attract industry. Nothing in 
this Report envisages any trammelling of this 
power; and indeed, given the development area 
status of the whole region, every point within it 
enjoys equally the inducements that go with it. 

3.39. Nevertheless, it has to be recognized that 
the settlement pattern in those parts of the region 
well removed from major development is not 
going to retain its present structure. Already the 
dispersed settlement is in rapid decline; a re- 
grouping of the rural population is in progress. 
The tendency both in forestry and agriculture is 
for labour to want to live in larger settlements and 
to accept the need for longer travel-to-work. In 
forestry this will be accentuated as the concen- 
tration of sawmilling and associated activities 
proceeds. As a consequence there are more small 
villages than are going to prove socially and 
economically justifiable. And the force of this 
argument will increase with the concentration in 
district towns of services such as education. 

3.40. In the upland core of the region the 
first priority should be the maintenance of exist- 
ing centres which are far enough removed from 
the market towns to maintain important service 
functions as well as to concentrate local employ- 
ment in forestry and tourism. Aboyne, Afford, 
Ballater, Braemar, Lumsden-Rhynie, Strathdon 
and Tomintoui fall into this class. The action 
of Banff County Council in channelling the 
housing developments associated with new dis- 
tillery capacity in Glenlivet to Tomintoui, to 
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make ftiller use of an existing service centre is an 
example of the kind of policy needed. It must be 
emphasized however that more research than 
we have been able to do is called for on the 
optimum pattern of settlement in these rural 
areas. Much may depend on the feasibility of 
concentrating on the development of mobile 
services based on the district towns rather than on 
static facilities in the smaller villages. Until more 
evidence on this is available it is difficult to 
suggest the appropriate choice of places for 
development. 

3.41 Elsewhere in the fringe zone there are 
likely to be similar opportunities for the re- 
grouping of settlements but, again, important 
problems of selection arise. Although local 
authorities have often tried to limit the number 
of villages which should be encouraged to grow 
and whose infrastructure should be improved, it 
is our strong impression that too many are being 
considered and a more concerted policy of con- 
centration is required. We recognize that this is 
no easy task. In Banffshire, for example, Corn- 
hill might be selected for such development; but 
difficulties arise from the existing road pattern, 
from the exposed position of the place and from 
the fact that several established local centres 
already exist in each district. A continued frag- 
mentation of local servicing effort, and hence of 
new housing development, may be difficult to 



avoid. But the problem should be faced and some 
grasping of nettles undertaken. 

3.42. In the interior of Banffshire Aberchirder 
is the best developed settlement at the moment, 
while Cullen and Portsoy have potential as 
tourist centres. In Buchan there has been some 
regrouping of services first at Maud and then at 
Mintla w. Greater specialization of functions may 
allow both to retain their importance in con- 
junction with planning for Peterhead, while a 
similar role for New Pitsligo and Strichen in 
relation to Fraserburgh might be developed. 

Summary 

3.43. The theme throughout this chapter has 
been the need for greater concentration in the 
planning of new developments, whether major 
or minor, in the North East. We propose that, as 
far as possible, new industrial and housing de- 
velopments should be concentrated in a major 
grov^ zone to be established in the Don Valley 
between Aberdeen and Inverurie, and in a 
smaller zone embracing a group of burghs in 
Moray and western Banffshire, and centred on 
Elgin. Elsewhere in the region the natural trend 
to a greater concentration of population and ser- 
vices in the larger rural centres should be en- 
couraged, though it is recognized that the problem 
of selection is not an easy one. 
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A Possible Distribution and 

A3 . 1 . Our remit for this inquiry did no t require 
us to examine the locational and planning impli- 
cations of any specific increase in the region’s 
population. Nevertheless there are important 
reasons why we should give some attention to 
this question. The strategy which we outline for 
the region is based on economic considerations. 

It recommends a policy of attracting new de- 
velopment to the region by establishing two 
areas of concentrated development. It is of the 
essence of this policy that a concentration of new 
housing should accompany that of industrial 
development. Having formed our views as to 
where these zones of development should be, it 
appeared right to us to test what we were recom- 
mending with reference to the major planning 
constraints of the areas in question. Accordingly, 
we asked the planning staff of the Scottish De- 
velopment Department to carry out a feasibility 
study of the location of a notional number of 
people in the two recommended areas of con- 
centration. The figures which we proposed for 
their examination were an increase of 20,000 
people in the Don Valley zone, and 6,000 in the 
Moray-Banffshire area. The time scale over 
which this development should be considered 
presents major uncertainties and will be dis- 
cussed later. 

A3.2. It should be made clear where the hous- 
ing and population, which on our proposal should 
be concentrated as far as possible in the two areas 
selected, will come from. There is a number of 
potential sources. An important bloc, particu- 



Regrouping of Population 

larly in the Aberdeen City region, but also else- 
where in the North East, will be population dis- 
placed from existing urban areas by redevelop- 
ment and rehabilitation of sub-standard housing. 
We have seen that in the Aberdeen City region 
the number of people involved here might reach 
11,000. For the county areas we have no infor- 
mation to indicate the extent of necessary re- 
development; but assuming at this point that the 
population of the whole region were to reach the 
level in 1976 at which it stood in 1966, the in- 
crease in the number of households in the present 
extra-City population might involve a total 
population of 12,000.^1^ If we assume that these 
would all have to be rehoused and that one-half 
of them would be ‘mobile’, in the sense ofavail- 
able and willing to move to the two areas of con- 
centration, we have a further 6,000 of population 
to be accommodated. 

A3.3. Then, thirdly, there will be a number of 
people who will have to be relocated through the 
ordinary process of structural change in the 
region — change that will be proceeding regard- 
less of the successor otherwise of any newpolicies. 
This again is a very difficult figure to predict 
since it is related to the gross rises and falls in 
employment at the level of individual enterprises, 
not simply the net changes at the highly aggre- 
gated level of our own figures. The figure of 3,000 
is suggested here, but it is hardly more than a 
guess. 



For a fuller account of this calculation see Appendix A. 
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A3. 4. Fin all y, tliere is the possibility of a net in- 
crease in the population of the region as a result 
of action taken to make it more attractive to in- 
coming industry. If industry is attracted into the 
area, from the early seventies onwards, on a 
scale that not simply halts the outflow of people 
from the North East, but reverses this trend, then 
clearly the need to accommodate numbers of 
people would also arise from this cause. This 
would be a very desirable outcome, but as we 
have indicated in Chapter 1, and more fully in 
Chapter 7, we regard it as unlikely to arise before 
1975-76. In fact, the objective which we propose 
as realistic is a stabilization of population by the 
mid-seventies: this would inevitably mean that 
population would be lower in 1976 than in 1966. 
However, if we go beyond that date, to 1 980, we 
move into a period when the policy of drawing 
new industry into the region could be successful 
to the point of causing the regional population to 
begin, once more, to rise. This would then pro- 
duce a component of population to be accom- 
modated. 

A3. 5. From this discussion, it is clear that the 
figure of 26,000 may well exceed the number of 
people available for relocation in the growth 
centres of Lower Donside and the Moray-Banff- 
shire sub-region by 1976. Nevertheless, in making 
a study of physical capacities it was wise to test 
these by a figure in excess of the apparent pos- 
sibilities in the immediate future. But the figure 
in itself is by no means unrealistic if one looks to 
the end of the seventies; we said at the outset that 
we had not allowed ourselves to be constrained 
by the time horizon of 1975, and this is clearly 
a context in which we should look further ahead. 

A3.6. We therefore propose that this figure 
should be kept in view as a target in a phased pro- 
gramme the later stages of which would be re- 
viewed in the light of the success of policy in 
reversing the present population trend. The 
earlier phase of the policy can proceed, in the face 
of an overall decline in population, because it is 
called for simply by the needs of urban redevel- 
opment and the relocation of population as a 
consequence of structural changes in the region’s 
economic activities. 

Physical Planning Proposals 

A3. 7. Following our conclusions that develop- 
ment should as far as possible be concentrated in 
the two areas designated, we have, with the help 
of the planning staff of the Scottish Development 
Department, selected certain places as likely 
points for expansion. In identifying these we 
started from one major principle: that any large 
new developments should, as far as possible, be 
located in and around existing centres, rather 
than in new, or substantially new settlements. 
Proceeding from that, we applied various criteria 
which included: 

(a) the location of places on existing major 
communications routes, and the facility of 
movements between the selected settle- 
ments within each group; 

(i) the provision of necessary daily services 
such as shopping and schools; 
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(c) Ute selection of good environments, attrac- 
tive to industry and offering acceptable 
levels of amenity for residential develop- 
ment, public and private. 

[d) the provision of a choice of residences for 
those working in any of the places, in- 
cluding the City, within either of the 
selected areas of concentration; 

(tf) in the special case of the Aberdeen City 
region, the need to ease congestion in the 
Aberdeen central area and the pressure 
for development on the City boundary 
consistent with the retention of a good 
environment. 

A3. 8. It must be stressed that in selecting the 
following places, no attempt has been made to 
identify actual sites for development. The allocation 
of land for residential and ancillary uses as weU 
as for industry, is properly the responsibility of 
the appropriate local planning authority. But 
before any growth figure could be decided, a 
broad assessment of the physical capacities had 
to be made. As a result it is proposed that the 
existing settlements in the Don Valley, in the Elgin 
area, and to a lesser extent in other selected loca- 
tions, should be further expanded by encouraging 
the growth principally of Manufacturing indus- 
tries. Associated with the manufacturing centres, 
and witliin easy commuting distance of each, are 
grouped settlements which, it is suggested, could 
be expanded to accommodate the increased 
population. The resulting growth suggestions 
indicate the range of population increases which 
would be possible in these various centres : 



Residential Settlements 




Industrial 


{with suggested increases 




Growth 




n populatiori) 




Centres 


Aberdeen City region 


Dyce 


(7,500) 


Dyce 




Bridge of Don (2,500) 






Inverurie 


(5,000) 


Inverurie 




Kintore 


(1,500) 






Kemnay 


(500) 






Blackburn 


(250) 






Stonehaven 


(1,750) 






Banchory 


(500) 






Portlethen 








Station 


(500) 




Moray-Banffshire 








Sub-region 


Elgin 


(3,500) 


Elgin 




Buckie 


(1,000) 


Buckie 




Keith 


(500) 






Forres 


(500) 






Fochabers/ 








Mosstodloch 


L (500) 




The location of these centres 


is shown 


in Map 



A3. 1 by means of squares of areas proportional to 
the present and projected population sizes. 

The individual Settlements 

Donside Group 

A3. 9. The largest of these is /n&firwm (5,194),^!^ 
and it is also the furthest from Aberdeen, at 14 
miles distance. We regard this as, for the time 
being, forming the end of the chain of settlements 
for development. It is a pleasant, well-serviced 



Except where noted otherwise the population figures 
are the mid- 1967 estimates of the Registrar General 
for Scotland. 
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town with rail and bus connections with Aber- 
deen and Inverness. It has a hospital (72 beds) 
and its schools comprise two primary and one 
primary and secondary school (with a roll of over 
1,200). Kvilore (777) though a burgh, is really a 
large village. It is nearer to Aberdeen, and is 
well-placed for some intermediate development 
which could be associated with Inverurie and 
Aberdeen. Blackburn (457)^^^ and Kemnay 
(981)^^^ are villages sited off the main line of the 
Don. They have some good facilities for their 
size and are situated in attractive countryside. 
We envisage them providing locations for hous- 
ing, including a private housing component. 
Dyce (1,530)^^^ has recently been approved as a 
site for a major development for housing and in- 
dxistry by Aberdeen County Council, and the 
figures we suggest take this into account. It is 
strategically placed in relation to existing Don- 
side industry, and is itself the site of the Airport 
which might well attract incoming industrialists. 
The road links with Aberdeen will require im- 
provement in step with development. The sug- 
gested development at Bridge of Don (2,106)^^^ 
continues, and rounds off the present develop- 
ment there. This is a location with very ready 
access to Aberdeen City, and there is an indus- 
trial site already under construction by the 
County Cotmcil. We consider that this develop- 
ment should not extend too far to the west, to 
preserve the open aspect looking northwards 
across the Don from Bucksburn. 



Elsewhere in the Aberdeen Region 

Stonehaven (4,341) alreadyplaysapartas 
a satellite of Aberdeen. As this ’will clearly con- 
tinue, it is sensible to provide for it in any plan 
for the City region. It is a very well-serviced 
burgh, with good shopping facilities, a hospital 
and a secondary school, with considerable ameni- 
ties and recreational possibilities. Poriletken 
Station (236)^^^ at an intermediate position be- 
tween Stonehaven and Aberdeen, has good and 
recently modernized infrastructure, including 
schools, which offers a suitable point for some 
development. Both Stonehaven and Portlethen 
are examples of places which are clearly attrac- 
tive, and their inclusion is in line with the 
principle of increasing the variety of choice of 
locadons within the City region. Banchory (2,004) 
is in a somewhat similar position: a holiday town 
on Deeside, 18 miles from Aberdeen, with the 
amenities and services appropriate to its fimc- 
tion, it already has a small commuting popula- 
tion and as the range of travel-to-work extends, 
is clearly going to attract more. Physical con- 
straints place some limitations on the total 
development that can be accommodated there. 
But we think that, again in the interests of variety 
of choice, some development should be allowed 
for here. 



The Moray-Banffshire Area 

A3 . 1 1 . The centre of this area of concentration 
is Elgin (15,720),^^^ and we see this burgh as de- 
veloping further its function as a central place 
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dispensing major services to a wide area around 
it, and also as the location for a large part of any 
development — houses and industry — put into 
the area. The town is clearly marked out for this: 
it is a commercial and shopping centre — its shops 
include a department store and several national 
multiples — and it is also the second-largest centre 
of office employment in the North East. The 
attractive aspect of Elgin, its mild climate and its 
surrounding countryside, have already been re- 
marked on in the foregoing chapter. Buckie 
(7,496) on the Banffshire coast, at a distance of 
16^ miles from Elgin, is well suited to further in- 
dustrial and housing expansion. It has very good 
physical factors, including a large area of level 
land with good access to the main coast route. It 
already has some industry, including ship- 
building and electrical goods; but it is suffering 
more than most coastal settlements from the de- 
cline of fishing. Keith (4,092) is an established 
small service centre for mid- and upper-Banff- 
shire. It is on the main trunk road and rail com- 
munications, and has some existing textile and 
distilling industry. It is 16^ miles from Elgin and 
14 from Buckie. Fochabers jMosstodloch (1,229),^^^ 
a pair of closely-related settlements, situated very 
favourably at the centre of the triangle formed by 
Elgin, Buckie and Keith, at the junction of the 
A.96 and the A.98 trunk roads, has some local 
industry and would benefit from some increase of 
population. Finally, Forres (4,566) lies 12 miles 
west of Elgin, well-placed to develop a relation 
with it as a site for residential development. It is 
an attractive town of high amenity, with good 
shopping and educational facilities. 

A3. 12. To implement these proposals detailed 
consideration will have to be given to infra- 
structure and in this direction communication 
improvements, water supply and major recrea- 
tion facilities require attention. Consideration 
should be given to the following: 

(1) An improved trunk route between Aber- 
deen and Elgin including specific by- 
passes at Inverurie and Kintore and the 
provision of dual carriageways in the 
built-up section at Bucksburn. An im- 
proved circulation should be evolved for 
Huntly. 

(2) An improved link between Dyce and 
Aberdeen in the longer term. 

(3) An improvement of Anderson Drive 
(A.947) in Aberdeen City to make the 
fullest use of the existing route and as a 
longer term measure consideration should 
be given to a western bypass of the City. 

(4) An inner relief road to be provided in the 
town centre of Elgin and a further relief 
route in the southern part of the town re- 
lated to industrial expansion. 



Census 1961 (the latest available figures for non- 
burghal settlements). 

Following a boundary change in 1966 Elgin includes 
New Elgin. 
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(5) The provision or maintenance of adequate 
local bus services between the various 
settlements contained in each separate 
group and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of rail services with allowance for 
possible commuter services linking Aber- 
deen with its City region. 

(6) The provision of more recreational facili- 
ties in the region, particularly under the 
powers granted by the Countryside (Scot- 
land) Act 1967. 

(7) Greater priority for water supplies in the 
Inverurie and other growth areas. 

A3. 13. Also of crucial importance will be the 
provision of adequately-serviced industrial sites at 
those points — ^particularly Inverurie, Dyce, Elgin 
and Buckie — ^which we designate for an indus- 
trial component. Here we would reiterate our 
belief in the importance of advance factories for 
attracting industry. The Board of Trade should 
be asked to consider as a matter of urgency, some 
further advance factory building in the region, 
particularly at first at Inverurie, but also at Elgin. 
But the local authorities themselves should con- 
sider if they coxild follow the example of Aberdeen 
City in imdertaking some advance provision of 
factory space. 

Thresholds of Expansion 

A3. 14. The thresholds of expansion are largely 
those of water supply and drainage. It is under- 
stood that drainage is, or can be, readily made 
available for much of the proposed expansion. 
The water supply position is at present somewhat 
restricted in the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen 
City, but this is likely to be rectified in the early 
1970s by the new Deveron water scheme. This at 
present suggests that priority may be given to the 
lower Donside and northern part of the City; 
this is likely to encourage the early development 
by private enterprise of sites at the Aberdeen end 
of the proposed linear growth along the Don 
Valley and to mhibitsuccessful expansion at, say, 
Inverse. A possible constraint of a different 
kind is the capacity of the Construction industry 
to cope with the developments proposed. This 
would not be operative at all in the Aberdeen 



City region; it might conceivably be significant 
in Moray-Banffshire, but only if a more rapid 
build-up of population than we envisage were to 
be undertaken. 

Phasing of Planning Proposals 

A3.15. It is recommended that within the two 
growth areas proposed the earlier developments 
should be concentrated in the following places- 

(a) Inverurie at the northern end of the Don 
Valley, in order to ease the pressure on 
Aberdeen and ensure the success of this 
extremity of the overall linear develop- 
ment, as well as to offer an early alterna- 
tive to those not wishing to commute to the 
City. 

{b) Elgin because of its large labour catchment 
area within a 16-mile radius and its post- 
tion as the sub-regional centre. 

A3. 16. Some of the locations believed to be 
favoured locally for the expansion of Aberdeen 
City region have not been included in our recom- 
mendation. The reasons for this include the fact 
that they are unrelated to the regional com- 
munication pattern, or have adverse local 
climatic conditions and possibly drainage diffi- 
culties; but most important of all, they would 
tend to perpetuate the radial spread of the City 
in several directions at once. Westhills of Skene, 
for which re-zoning approval has been given by 
the Secretary of State, but of which so far only a 
limited portion has been serviced, is not particu- 
larly suitable for a large-scale expansion partly 
on account of its bleak environment as well as 
anticipated drainage problems. In much the 
same way Balmedie and the Altens area, both of 
which are being considered by the relevant 
authorities, appear unattractive forresidentialde- 
velopment. We recognize, however, that within 
the timescale of planning, and given the im- 
pending exhaustion of developable land within 
Aberdeen, it may be necessary for some pre- 
viously planned development to go ahead. In 
this case, we would regard the development pro- 
posed for the Sheddocksiey area as most capable 
of being related to the linear pattern of expansion 
along Donside which we favour. 
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Chapter 4 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 



4.1. The analysis of present problems and 
trends in North-East Scotland, most of it con- 
tained in the detailed studies of Part II which 
follows, leads us to conclusions about the trends, 
and recommendations about the directions which 
policy should take in regard to the region. Our 
major conclusions and recommendations are 
summarized very briefly in this chapter. 



The Problems and Assets of the 
Region 

4.2. The North East presents its own variant of 
the general problem of economically ‘lagging’ 
regions. One of the more obvious symptoms of 
this is the decline — so far, a slow one — in its 
population, resulting from an excess of net out- 
ward migration over the comparatively high rate 
of natural increase. This decline is not yet serious, 
but if sustained will be^n to have adverse effects 
on the population structure by the late 1970s. 

4.3. Other related symptoms of the regional 
problem are a rate of unemployment which is 
markedly above the national average, a com- 
paratively low activity rate, especially among 
women, and a widespread use of labour at low 
levels of productivity. 

4.4. As in other ‘lagging’ regions the problem 
of the North East springs from an imbalance be- 
tween industries in which employment is ex- 
panding and those where it is contracting. In the 
region, contraction of employment is most 
marked in the Primary sector, especially in agri- 
culture. The Manufacturing sector as a whole 
has been growing quite fast by national standards 
in recent years and the same is true of Construc- 
tion. The large Service sector has increased its 
employment of women, but decreased that of 
men. 

4.5. In the first half of the 1960s employment 
as a whole expanded somewhat but not suffi- 
cientiy to stem outward migration. Furthermore, 
employment for men declined overall, and this is 
the crucial factor for migration. 

4.6. We see no evidence of a favourable change 
of trend down to the mid-1970s and indeed some 
proj ections of the balance of supply and demand 
for labour point to a worsening of the position. 
There will be some further expansion of employ- 
ment in Manufacturing. But the Primary sector 
will continue to shed labour, both employees and 



self-employed, and Construction which grew 
rapidly in the sixties will probably remain more 
or less static. The Service sector will see some 
expansion in employment, but numerically this 
may well be offset by a drop in the self-employed. 

4.7. In spite of these difficulties the North East 
has substantial assets for its further development. 
The greatest of these is Aberdeen City itself 
which, together with its surrounding region, 
contains nearly a quarter of a million people. 
With its exceptional provision of Services and its 
high level of amenity it is an outstanding regional 
capital with considerable potential for develop- 
ment. 

4.8. But the region as a whole offers reserves of 
trainable and adaptable labour. These are to be 
found partly in the labourreleasedfromdeclining 
industries, in the low activity rates and in the 
people at present migrating from the region. In 
certain parts of tlie North East, notably the Elgin 
and Peterhead-Fraserburgh areas, the concen- 
tration of population is surprisingly high for a 
rural region. 

Objectives for Policy 

4.9. Policy action in the North East must aim 
at stemming the present decline in population. 
Quite apart from any longer-term role of the 
region in a national population policy, some 
eventual increase in the regional population is 
essential to ensure the viability of its economy 
and services. The immediate objective however 
should be to stabilise the total population of the 
region and we think that this should be the prime 
aim for the mid-1970s. 

4.10. A minimum condition for achieving this 
will be the provision, up to 1976, of about 8,000 
jobs over and above those likely to be created by 
foreseeable trends. Between 6,000 and 7,000 of 
these would have to be imported into the region 
from outside, and these must largely be soughtin 
new Manufacturing activities. The remainder 
would be created locally, in the Service and other 
sectors, as consequence of this importation of jobs. 

Regional Policy Measures 

4. 1 1 . In the foreseeable future, policy in the 
North East must work within the framework of 
national regional policy. This policy now com- 
prises substantial inducements to Manufacturing 
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and certain other types ofindusti-ies, to move to, 
or expand in, the development areas. But the 
North East must compete, as a region, by every 
possible means, for industry which is on the move. 

4.12. We see the concentration of population 
and accompanying industrial development, by 
regional planning measures, as a major means of 
enhancing the attractions of the region for mobile 
industry. We consider that at the moment the 
North East can support only two main zones of 
concentration. One of these, the major zone, 
should be located in the Aberdeen City region: 
here the main portion of future development 
should be concentrated along the Lower Don 
Valley, and should take the form of expanding 
certain existing setdements as far as, and includ- 
ing, Inverurie. The second, smaller, growth zone 
should be established in the lowlands of Moray 
and western Banffshire, centred on Elgin, but 
including Forres, Burghead, Lossiemouth, 
Buckie, Fochabers and Keith. 

4.13. Both areas of growth should be developed 
as miities wth the aim of increasing the scope and 
efficiency of their local labour markets, since we 
see the limitation of these markets as a major 
deterrent to development in the North East. This 
will require the maintenance and improvement 
of communications and public transport within 
the growth zones themselves. 

4.14. The sources of population for concen- 
tration in theie tw'O zones would come from the 
overspill of population beyond the present (1968) 
boundaries of Aberdeen City, consequent upon 
redevelopment and rehabilitation of existing sub- 
standard housing; from the regrouping of the 
region’s population due to structural changes in 
occupations and industry; and eventually, when 
population begins to rise, from this increase itself. 
It is especially important that the further de- 
velopment of Aberdeen City should be directed 
towards regional objectives. 

4.15. The main instruments of such a policy 
will be the concentration of housing development 
and new industry in the two areas of growth. 
Such concentration will require financial support 
from the Central Government for improved infra- 
structure, especially roads, within the two areas, 
zs well as continued improvement of the road 
links between the two, and between Aberdeen 
City and the south. 

4.16. Further support will be necessary in the 
provision of advance factories at selected loca- 
tions within the two zones of growth. 

4.17. We recommend that a start be made on 
housing and factory development at Inverurie 
and Elgin. 

4.18. In recommending this degree of concen- 
tration of development we are not saying that 
other places in the region may not, or should not, 
develop. Existing regional inducements are avail- 
able to aU places in the North East and none 
should be precluded from attracting incoming 
firms. Some places, such as Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead, will certainly continue to expand as 
their existing industries grow; others may well be 
successful in attracting new activities. 
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4.19. Under the present structure of local 
government the implementation of our major 
regional planning recommendations will depend 
on co-operative and co-ordinated action between 
the existing authorities. This co-ordination of 
planning is essential if the region is to realise its 
full possibilities. Nowhere is this more the case 
than in the Aberdeen City region where present 
local authority boundaries, and the present 
means of modifying them, obstruct the rational 
planning of an area that should be developed as 
a unity. 

4.20. A final planning recommendation is that 
in the rural hinterlands of the region, the policies 
of concentrating population in fewer, larger 
villages — policies subscribed to by ail the county 
authorities — should be pursued more strongly. 
We recognize that in the very sparsely populated 
areas, the desfrable degree of concentration is not 
easy to determine and we recommend that 
further detailed study be made of this question. 

Developments in the Regional 
Economy 

Primary Industries 

4.21. It is anticipated that manpower in agri- 
culture will continue to decline, accompanied by 
further mechanization, more amalgamation of 
farms, and a shift to less labour-demanding enter- 
prises. But prospects for the maintenance of out- 
put will depend increasingly on the ability to 
maintain some minimum of skilled manpower in 
the industry. The food processing industries, 
which have expanded vigorously in recent years, 
are vital to certain sections of agriculture, especi- 
ally livestock production. Prospects for vegetable 
and fruit processing, though real, cannot lead to 
more than a marginal creation of employment. 

4.22. Fishing, like agriculture, is declining 
though much more slowly. Also like agriculture 
it depends on Government aid of various kinds, 
but it is subject to such external factors as the in- 
creased exploitation of fishing grounds. Employ- 
ment on the catching side of the industry is 
declining slowly, and while we expect this to 
continue technical developments could accelerate 
it. Shore labour has been fairly staticand an even 
slower rate of decline is expected here. In our 
recommendations we stress the necessity for con- 
tinual experiment in catching, processing and 
marketing, and the encouragement of modern 
methods already developed. But continued Gov- 
ernment support for the industry is vital, and 
should be channelled through a single authority. 

4.23. The forest industry is important to the 
region, particularly in the rural communities. 
However a trend towards concentration in saw- 
milling as well as greater mobility among ex- 
traction workers are leading to some relocation of 
operations and labour.’ The planting activities of 
the Forestry Commission, the largest forest owner 
in the region, are now running into difficulties 
owing to shortage of land available for planting. 
On the production side, forest operators are faced 
with an increasing supply of small roundwood, 
for which demand in existing markets is declin- 
ing. One potential use for this would be pulping 
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in a mechanical pulp mill and we recommend 
that the economics of such a development be 
investigated. The establishment of a board mill 
in Moray also calls for study. Finally, on many 
grounds, we recommend the further exploitation 
of local forests for recreational and tourist 
purposes. 

Manufacturing 

4.24. There was some significant expansion in 
Manufacttiring industry in the 1960s especially 
in food processing, in Paper and board making, 
and in some branches of the Textiles and engineer- 
ing groups. Elsewhere, notably in Shipbuilding 
and marine engineering, there was some decline. 
It is in the attraction of new Mantifacturing 
plants to the region that the main hope for 
regional development must lie. But detailed 
recommendations are difficult to make here; we 
can merely suggest certain broad fields of in- 
dustry which might be suitably located in the 
region. 

4.25. One general principle usually stated in 
this context is that representatives of fast-growing 
industries should be encouraged to come into the 
region. We do not dissent from this as a principle, 
but it should be noted that it is no easy matter to 
predict future growth rates of industries. Also, 
industries which at the national level are static 
or even declining, may have considerable growth 
potential within a particular region. 

4.26. The North East could not expect to 
attract new industries with heavy transport costs 
of raw materials or finished products (unless 
other very favourable conditions were present) 
or with massive labour needs. The region con- 
tains, especially around Aberdeen City, a labour 
force possessing skills suited to engineering and 
metal-working industries. It has also been demon- 
strated by incoming firms that local labour, 
drawn for example from Primary industries, is 
highly trainable in such skills. Industries of this 
kind, suitably selected, could provide very neces- 
sary employment for men. 

4.27. Some branches of the Textile industry, 
especially hosiery and knitted goods, could be 
further developed. Also, the region has had 
success in attracting clothing firms. For both of 
these, suitable local labour exists, while some 
necessary materials are also produced locally. 

4.28. The higher educational institutions and 
research institutes in the Aberdeen area offer an 
environment that could be attractive to science- 
based industries. But competition for these be- 
tween regions is intense. We suggest the concen- 
tration of local efforts on attracting industries 
with a biological content, since the institutions of 
the area are strong in this field. Plants of the 
pharmaceutical industry as well as the research 
and development units of a variety of indust- 
ries could however be suitably located in the 
North East. In the electronics and communi- 



cations field we suggest that the area should 
be considered by the G.P.O. should it 
decide to engage in manufacturing its own equip- 
ment. 

The Service Sector 

4.29. The large and heterogeneous Service 
sector (including transport) employs more than 
half the labour of the region, a proportion which 
is higher than the national average, though not 
by very much. Within the region some service 
occupations, such as Professional and scientific 
services, are very strongly represented. Others, 
such as National Government service and Insur- 
ance, banking and finance are underrepresented. 
The future outlook is for a continued growth in 
the sector as a whole, but there is a range of un- 
certainty as to how great this will be. 

4.30. Service employment may usefully, 
though roughly, be divided into those that 
mainly depend on the scale of the local economy, 
and those that are ‘export’ services, in the sense 
of being financed by expenditure from outside the 
region. Among ‘export’ services two are con- 
sidered in detail: office employment and tourism. 

4.31. The conclusion we reach on office em- 
ployment is that Aberdeen City is intrinsically 
capable of sustaining some development in this 
field in that it has suitable labour, services and 
amenities. Its communications are also favour- 
able (except for postal communications which 
could be improved) . But the remoteness of the 
City from major centres of business and popula- 
tion is, undoubtedly, a disadvantage, if only of a 
psychological kind, to this type of development. 
However, the North East has a comparatively 
low level of employment in national administra- 
tion, and the location here of some of the offices 
of Central Government should be given serious 
consideration. 

4.32. There is a tendency to regard tourism as 
the answer to the problems of peripheral, but 
scenically attractive, areas such as the North 
East. It is by no means a negligible factor, but in 
our view, no major reversal of regional economic 
trends can be fotmded upon it. Further develop- 
ment of tourism will be a useful addition to the 
income of the North East, but its effect on em- 
ployment may not be great. Nevertheless, it is an 
avenue for action very much tmder the control of 
the area itself. Here it should be recognized 
that the character of tourism is changing: the 
tourist is becoming more mobile, and this affects 
the kind of facilities that should be provided for 
him. In particular, more camp and caravan sites 
and motels are required, some of which should be 
sited in the very fine forests of the area. Above all, 
in its publicity, the region should present itself as 
a unit, as a single holiday-making area offering a 
wide variety of attractions in its countryside, its 
towns and its coast. For this purpose we con- 
sider that a single North-East Tourist Board, 
supported by all the local authorities of the area, 
should be set up. 
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shelter the region from the high rainfall brought 
in by the Atlantic depressions from the west. 
Easterly winds affect the climate of the coastal 
strip particularly in spring and early summer 
when sea mist (the ‘haar’) is blown in. The 
Moray coast however enjoys a favourable situa- 
tion in the region: its sheltered position leads to 
lower amounts of rainfall and cloud producing a 
climate which is marked by mildness and high 
sunshine records. 



5.6. Such in very sketchy terms is the environ- 
ment of the region which has experienced cen- 
turies of colonization to develop a complex and 
distinctive settlement pattern which is summar- 
ized in Map 5.2. The map is based on the 
Census figures recently made available for indivi- 
dual setdements/^^ and nucleated settlements 
are there differentiated from the dispersed popu- 
lation living in setdement groupings containing 
less than five houses and generally less than 15 
persons. In interpreting the pattern reference 
must be made initially to the resources for 
Primarymdustries,agricultureandfishingespeci- 
ally. The agricultural endowment is very varied 
with considerable variation in soil quality and in 
the ease or difficulty of drainage. The easily- 
drained sands and gravels and lower valley slopes 
were attractive to the early setders; but condi- 
tions in much of the lowlands delayed the main 
advance .until the early nineteenth century when 
the improving landowners transformed the 
natural barrenness of their estates. The fa rmiyig 
landscape in the lowlands, complete with its 
drainage works and consumption dykes, is the 
work of centuries of sustained effort and exhibits 
contrasting patterns of settlement. The smallest 
nucleations, comprising large farms and estate 
commtmitics, are most prominent in the Garioch 
of Aberdeenshire, the Howe of the Mearns in 
Kincardineshire and the Laich of Moray, all 
extensive areas of fertile land before the advances 
of the improving movement. By contrast, there 
are remarkably high densities of dispersed settle- 
ment in the areas developed at this later time 
when smallfarmers and crofters gradually pushed 
back the limits of moor and moss.^^) q-j^us the 
Deer, Ellon, Garioch and Turriff districts show 
up particularly well in this respect. Farm amal- 
gamation are however bringing important 
changes in the lowlands while the retreat from 
the more marginal land in the hills has a striking 
impact in terms of abandoned farmsteads. 



5.7. Themain urban centres were originally the 
small royal burghs whose commercial privileges 
for long prevented other large settlements from 
dcyelopingany importance. At the local level, the 
old kirktouns’ acted as focal points in the 
parishes; but smee they were not always served 
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directly by the later turnpike roads and railways’ 
fragmentation arose and many smaU hamlets 
sprang up at appropriate roadside sites or beside 
railway stations, some of which, like Alford 
Fordoun and Maud, led to significant local re’ 
groupings of settlement. A much more dramatic 
process however was the establishment of planned 
villages in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies when individual landowners introduced 
the ideas of the industrial revolution on a smaU 
scale in new urban settlements in the heart of the 
countryside. In many cases development took the 
form of a new estate associated with an existing 
town as at Huntly, Keith (New Keith and Fife 
Keith) and Elgin (New Elgin and Bishopmill); 
but many of tlie new villages were inevitably 
quite separate and independent. For service 
functions today however they are less than satis- 
factory: Laurencekirk and Grantown-on-Spey 
are well located, but in the interior of Buchan, 
where there was a similar need for urban de- 
velopment in a central position, the effort was 
dissipated in the development of several rival 
villages . Some of these, notably Fetterangus, New- 
byth and Stuartfield, are particularly badly 
placed to acquire new functions. Similar prob- 
lems arise in Banffshire where Newmill is badly 
located although Aberchirder with burgh status 
is an important centre. In the main valleys of the 
upland zone important settlements emerged at 
Aboyne and Ballater on Deeside, and at Gran- 
town-on-Spey, although further down the Spey 
urban growth was fragmented by the rival towns 
of Aberlour, Dufftown and Rothes. Elsewhere in 
the uplands development was very sporadic: 
Tomintoul provided a new focus for its district 
but, as a firmly concentrated settlement, has few 
parallels. 

5.8. The fishing settlements along the coast 
have always been rather less stable, since the very 
sites of these settlements as well as the organiza- 
tion of the industry have been subject to sharp 
changes in fortune. The coastal scenery of the 
North East is both fine and varied, with sections 
of cliffs alternating with long sti'etches of low 
sand and shingle beaches; but this creates diffi- 
culty in the search for both sheltered and access- 
ible harbours, with the further difficulties of 
silting and shoaling produced by the movement 
of sand and gravel under the influence of winds 
and tidal streams. It is remarkable how little 
settlement has been attracted to the mouths of 
the major rivers of the region; only in the case of 
Aberdeen was there an irresistible stimulus, in- 
herent in the town’s nodal position and its close 
links with the south by sea, to overcome the 
serious hazards of the Dee estuary both to con- 
struct and maintain a harbour in it. At Banff the 
larger vessels of modern times, coupled with the 
shifting course of the Deveron, have made the 
task of improvement an impossible one, and 
alternative harbours have been developed at 
Macduff on the opposite side of the estuary and 
at Buckie, 21 miles further west. The port of 
Lossiemouth has likewise been replaced by the 
harbour at Branderburgh, while Peterhead built 
a harbour between the mainland and Keith Inch 
rather than use the sandy estuary of the Ugie. The 
Spey is perhaps the most remarkable case of a 
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river without major settlements in its lower 
reaches; its shifting channels have defied develop- 
ment, and only the tiny village of Kingston 
stands as a legacy of early attempts. Rather, the 
main developments have been at Elgin and 
Lossiemouth to the west, where there were better 
defensive sites and harbours, and at Buckie and 
Keith to the east where harbour facilities and 
water power were later sought. 

5.9. In many cases where small fishing har- 
bours were developed, the setdements were 
forced to cluster on limited strips of raised beach, 
as at the ‘seatouns’ of Cullen and Findochty. 
From the sixteenth century on, a multitude of 
such communities developed in response to the 
herring and white fish resources which were 
perhaps the most attractive in the whole of Scot- 
land. The larger villages were the coastal equiva- 
lent of the planned villages inland: Buckie, 
Fraserburgh, Macduff and Gardenstown are 
examples of these. Many of these setdements 
eventually achieved bm-gh status and, along with 
such older towns as Banff and Portsoy, produce a 
remarkably dense strip of population along the 
limited stretches of the coast, especially rotmd 
Banff and Fraserburgh, the villages as well as the 
small burghs each having their own identity. 

5.10. The setdement of the coast is therefore 
most uneven but generally the large number of 
individual villages is anachronistic in the context 
of larger-scale organization. After a peak of 
optimism in Victorian times, when many im- 
proved their harbours to accommodate bigger 
boats, all but a few were hit by the heavy capital 
outiays needed to accommodate the steam drifter 
and its successors. Some have been close enough 
to the larger ports to develop a suburban 
relationship and thus maintain the fishing 
interest, while others are close enough to Aber- 
deen and Elgin to become attractive and often 
expanding dormitories. Others have no alterna- 
tive but to base their survival on the limited 
demand for small centres for tourism and retire- 
ment. For all fishing towns, however, diversifica- 
tion is becoming essential to maintain growth, 
but the original attractions of their locations are 
not always now relevant. All the towns face grave 
difficulties in retaining skilled labour and young 
people, and although the labour available is often 
loyal and of exceptional quality, the limited 
catchment of individual towns often deters the 
larger firms. 



5.11. In the North East as a whole, the legacy 
of past conditions makes for a poor grouping of 
settlement today, with a large number of burghs 
and villages many of which have lost their 
original functions either wholly or partially. But 
it is clear that the weaknesses of the present 
pattern are being overcome to some extent by the 
population regrouping itself as a continuous 
voluntary process. Table 5. 1 shows that while the 
total population of the region in 1961 was twice 
what it was in 1801, the population of the Aber- 
deen and Elgin areas has risen nearly sixfold 
during this period. Trends in those remaining 
parishes which include a settlement of burgh 
status are similar to those in the region as a 
whole; their combined population has fallen 
since 1901, but they still contain almost twice as 
many inhabitants as they did in 1801.^^^ The 
rurad parishes, however, grew until 1851 but as a 
group have declined ever since, and they now 
hold roughly 20% fewer inhabitants than 
they did in 1801. The trends in individual 
counties are shown in Diagram 5.1. While Moray 
and Naim show exceptional stability, and the 
Aberdeenshire postion is influenced positively by 
the growth of the City (separately shown), 
Banffshire’s position is deteriorating in both 
burgh and rural parishes after the sharp increase 
in the late nineteenth century. 

5. 1 2. This regrouping process is still operating 
and, indeed, evidence suggests that the momen- 
tum is steadily increasing. The population of the 
North East as a whole fell by nearly 1 2,000 people 
between 1951 and 1961 as a result of the net out- 
ward migration of 40,800, exceeding the natural 
increase of 29,000. A further net decline of over 
2,000 between 1961 and 1966 has produced 
an overall decline of 3% over the 15-year 
period. But because of internal migration trends 
— movements from the countryside to the towns 
and also a drift from the smaller towns to the 
larger centres such as Aberdeen and Elgin — rates 
of decline were not uniform throughout the area. 



It should be noted that in the case of the burghs, the 
whole parish has been taken into account since this 
surmounts the problem of boundary anomalies, and 
also enables analysis to begin in 1801 when many of the 
burghs had not yet attained this status. 

*** A logarithmic scale is used along the population axis 
of the graph. This enables direct comparison of trends 
in that on this type of scale equal rates of change 
produce lines of equal gradients. On a normal (i.e. 
arithmetical) scale this is not the case. 



Table 5.1 

North-East Scotland: Population Trends by Settlement Type, 
1801-1961 





Population 


(’000s) and intercensal change (1801 


= 100) in: 


Year 


Aberdeen/Elgin 


Other Burghal 


Rural 








Areas 




Parishes 


Parishes 


North East 




39-6 


100 


63-6 


100 


117-5 100 


220-7 


100 


1851 


94-4 


239 


102-4 


161 


152-9 130 


349-7 


158 


1901 


188-1 


473 


135-9 


214 


136-9 116 


460-9 


209 


1951 


225-7 


570 


128-3 


202 


108-5 92 


462-5 


210 


1961 


232-4 


587 


123-5 


194 


95-5 81 


451-4 


203 



Soura: Census. 
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Diagram 5.1 

North-East Scotland Population Trends 
1801-1961 




The more specifically demographic aspects of 
these movements of people are examined in 
Chapter 7; here, we are concerned to describe 
the effects which they have had, and are having, 
on the distribution of people in the towns, villages 
and smaller setdements of the region, Map 5.3, 
which is based on parish population figures, sets 
out these effects in terms of growth and decline of 
settlements.^^^ The growth areas embrace the 
Aberdeen area, including Inverurie and Stone- 
haven, and most of the Elgin area, along with 
Forres and Nairn. The only other significant 
areas of growth are Fraserburgh and Peterhead. 
Reliable figtires for individual setdements are 
available for the burghs and certain larger 
villages, and from these it is clear that trends in 
the towns do not always coincide with those for 
the parish, as for instance in Stonehaven where 
much new housing is being erected outside the 
burgh boundary. In most centres, however, 
rates of growth or decline over the period 1951-66 
are less than 5%, although some settlements 
in Moray have grown very fast, especially 
Elgin, Lossiemouth and Fochabers. Of course, 
trends are often reversed, and some burghs which 
are larger now than they were in 1951 have 
nevertheless lost population in the last five years. 

5.13. Many parishes in the areas of declining 
population have lost less than 10% of their 
population between 1951 and 1961, and these 
are generally the ones which include the re- 
maining larger settlements. In many cases these 
centres themselves have grown, notably Aboyne, 
Banff and Macduff, Burghead and Dufftown; 
most, however, have declined, especially Aber- 
lour, Cullen, Findochty and Portknockic, all in 
Banffshire. Most declining parishes, however, 
have lost between 10 and 20% of their 
population over the last decade. It is significant 
that none of these include a settlement with a 
population of more than 1,000, except for 
Ballater, Rothes and New Pitsligo, all of which 
are in fact losing ground considerably. Some up- 
land parishes lost between 20 and 30 %, a 
figure exceeded only in the cases of two small 
parishes in Buchan, Rathcn and St. Fergus. 

5.14. The overall trend is clearly one of em- 
phasis on Aberdeen and Elgin. If these areas are 
generously defined to cover not only the City and 



In Map 5.3 1966 figures have been used where 
possible but they axe not av^able for parishes, or for 
nucleated settlements which do not have burgh status. 
For some settlements no reliable 1951 figure is 
available and the trend cannot therefore be shown 
although in most cases an increase is certain. 

The detailed population changes in all burghs and 
landward areas, over the 15-year period considered 
here, are set out in Appendix B Table B.2. It may 
be noted that comparable population figures for 
burghs are readily obtainable firom published census 
material for 1951 and 1961. Problems arise however 
for non-burghal settlements which are not listed 
individually in the census volumes. Figures for 1961 
can however be obtained from the volume Plact Namts 
and Population — Scotland mentioned above (see p. 32, 
footnote 1), and for 1951 from certain information 
made available from the Registrar General for 
Scotland. There is, however, no guarantee that the 
same boundaries were taken for 1951 and 1961 
calculations, and the earlier figures are based on 
estimates which make direct comparisons subject to 
some degree of error. 



burgh areas, but also adjacent parishes in the 
suburban growth areas, it appears that just over 
half the total population of Ae North East was 
living in these two centres in 1961 compared with 
49%in 1951, 41%in 1901, andonlyl8%in 
1801 (see Table 5.2). It has not been possible 
to assemble comparable census figures for 
1966, but it is clear that Elgin and Lossie- 
mouth burghs have continued to grow and, 
as Table 2.2 (p. 15) shows, although Aberdeen 
City has begun to lose population, this is more 
than compensated for by growth in the adjacent 
suburban areas. It is also evident that the main 
areas enjoying relative stability of population 
tend to form outer rings roimd these two centres, 
and also axes along some of the main lines of 
communication. Notable here is the almost con- 
tinuous belt along the coast and along the 
Deveron and Spey. 



Table 5.2 

Concentration of Population in Aberdeen 
and Elgin. 1801-1961 





Population (’000s) : 


Percent ofN.E. 
population in 
Aberdeen 
and Elgin 




North 

East 


Aberdeen 

Area“> 


Elgin 

Area'*> 


1801 


220-7 


32-5 


7-0 


17-7 


1851 


349-7 


82-7 


11-7 


27-0 


1901 


460-9 


170-4 


17-8 


40-8 


1951 


462-5 


202-9 


22-8 


48-8 


1961 


451-0 


207-4 


24-6 


51-5 



Includes tbe parishes of Banchory-Deveaick, Dyce, 
Newhills, Nigg, Old Macbar and Peterculter in 
addition to Aberdeen City. This area differs slightly 
from that given in Table 2.2, p. 15. 

Includes the parishes of Drainie, Elgin, Spynie and St. 
Andrews Lhanbryd. 

Source : Census. 

5.15. Further analysis of recent trends is 
possible by grouping settlements in different 
parts of the study area into a limited number of 
size categories. Although figures for individual 
settlements over the period 1951-61 are not 
always reliable or comparable, the process of 
grouping should eliminate some of this error. The 
results are presented in Table 5.3 and demon- 
strate that in each part of the North East the 
largest settlements have grown while, with the 
exception of the Elgin area, the three lower cate- 
gories all show a loss. However, it is possible at 
the same time to compare the position in Aber- 
deen and Elgin, where trends are generally better 
thar^ the average for the whole area, with changes 
in Banff and Buchan, where there have been 
heavy losses in the smaller nucleated settlements 
and only very slight expansion in the main towns . 
The regional component in the regrouping of 
population is once again demonstrated, but it is 
also clear that the smaller settlements everywhere 
— and the dispersed population especially — are 
seeing quite rapid change. 

5.16. These changes are a reflection of the 
important shifts in the economic structure of the 
region. The total numbers employed have 
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Chapter 6 

The Regrouping of Settlement: 
Some Planning Aspects 

DAVID TURNOCK 



6.1. It has been emphasized in Chapter 1 
(on the basis of the analysis of later chapters) 
that a critical role at present and in the future 
will fall to Manufacturing since, with the possible 
exception of tourism, employment in the 
Service trades is unlikely to rise much if the 
employment in other industries continues to 
fall. It is essential therefore to examine the 
present distribution of economic activity and 
any constraints which might inhibit further 
expansion. Map 6.1 shows the structure of 
industry in different settlements in the North 
East. Since it deals with employment in 
factories and workshops certain Service indus- 
tries, such as motor repairing and joinery, are 
inevitably included. However this method has 
the advantage of showing the economic situation 
of individual towns and villages as distinct from 
employment exchange areas (to which D.E.P. 
figures relate). It is clear that while the dis- 
tribution shows considerable dispersion of 
activity a small number of major concentrations 
predominate. Thus 63% of total employment in 
factories and workshops, in the region, is in the 
Aberdeen City area alone; while another 31% 
is located in the burghs, especially Elgin, 
Lossiemouth, Fraserburgh and Peterhead which 
together account for almost a fifth of the total 
(see Table 6.1). This then leaves only 10% in the 
other 28 burghs and 7% in all non-burghal 



settlements. It is also clear that the big under- 
takings, on a sector basis, are largely restricted to 
the main towns since most of the smaller centres 
have a very varied industrial structure with many 
branches represented in a small way.^^^ There 
are important exceptions however, such as the 
British Rail Locomotive Workshops at Inveru- 
rie, Baxter’s food processing plant at Fochabers, 
British Lighting Industries at Buckie and textile 
industries at Huntly and Keith. 

6.2. Alongside these figures it is interesting to 
consider the employment in certain categories of 
Services for which information is available on 
an individual settlement basis. Map 6.1 shows 
the distribution of employment in local and 
national government offices and also on the 
premises of nationalised industries, principally 
British Rail and the Forestry Commission. 
Compared with the distribution of industry 
considerably more concentration is evident, 
most of the smallest groupings representing 



In the cases of settlements where the small numbers 
employed in cert^n sectors cannot be shown 
effectively on Map 6.1 they are grouped into a 
‘miscellaneous’ category. This convention has been 
ii swl for the smallest settlements shown and also in 
towns or sectors which account for less than about 
10% of the total. 



Table 6.1 

Employment in Factories and Workshops and Public Offices 
in North-East Scotiand^^'^ 





Factories and workshops 


Offices of public bodies^*’ 


Settlement Group 


Employment 

thousands 


Percent of 
total 


Employment 

thousands 


Percentof 

total 


Aberdeen City 
Burghs .... 
Elgin/Lossiemouth 
Fraserburgh 
Peterhead . 

Other Settlements . 


28-26 

13-54 

1- 87 
3-50 

2- 73 

3-09 


63-0 

30-5 

4-5 

8-0 

7-0 

6-5 


6-10 

2-14 

0'55 

0-17 

0-29 

0-45 


70-0 

25-0 

7-0 

2-0 

3-5 

5-0 


Total 


44-89 


100-0 


8-69 


100-0 



<*> This table is based on information supplied by H.M. Inspector of Factories. The Inspector’s figures are 
compiled over a cycle of four years. 

Including offices of local and national government, of the public corporations, and of other public 
agencies. 
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simply railway stations or Forestry Commission 
District Offices. The main features “e sum- 
marised in Table 6.1 showing that 70% of the 
iobs are in Aberdeen compai-ed with 25 /o 
burghs and only 5% in other settlements. Of the 
25°/ in the burghs however, half are located in 
El^/Lossiemouth, Fraserburgh and Peterhead j 
but in this line Elgin stands out compared with 
Fraserburgh and Peterhead which have higher 
percentages of factory employment. 



6.3. Taken as a whole Map 6.1 illus- 
trates the critical roles played by Aberdeen and 
the three largest burghs. But taking each as a 
possible regional centre for a major industrial 
grouping it is evident that Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead, though very substantial in the 
North-Eastern context, are essentially individual 
centres almost completely unsupported by 
subsidiary centres in their hinterlands. Aberdeen 
however is linked with a lower Donside con- 



tances from Aberdeen or Elgin, have lost more 
than they have gained. Thus Huntly has lost its 
foundry business and part of its textile and 
hosiery industry and these, together with the 
closures in the distributive trades due to increas- 
ing centralisation, largely account for Huntly’s 
declining population in the present century. 
It is possible however to get some indication of 
the impact of new economic activities by 
measuring the amount of land actually developed 
for ‘industry’^^^ in different places and Map 
6.2 attempts to show the extent of development 
between 1945 and 1968, and also the distribution 
currently scheduled for industry under the 
various county and City development plans. 

6.5. Some 450 acres have been developed in 
the region since 1945 and just over 1,000 acres 
are currently scheduled for industry (see Table 
6.2). It is clear however that the two distribu- 
tions have considerable differences of emphasis. 



Table 6.2 

Industrial Development of Land in North-East Scotland, 1945-68 





Acreage of land developed by industry 
the post-war period: 


in 


Acreage of 
land scheduled 
for industrial 
development : 


1945- 

No. 


1959 

% 


1960- 

No. 


1968 

% 


Total 

No. % 


No. % 


Aberdeen City Area*‘^ 


99 


59 


124 


42 


223 


49 


340 


30 


Elgin, Fraserburgh and 


















Peterhead Area‘*^ 


47 


28 


83 


29 


130 


29 


130 


12 


Remainder of the study 


















area .... 


22 


13 


84 


29 


106 


22 


656 


58 


Total 


168 


100 


291 


100 


459 


100 


1126 


100 



This includes developments in Aberdeen City, Bridge of Don, Bucksburn, Dyce, Nigg and 
Portlethen. 

Elgin includes Burghead, Fochabers, Lossiemouth and Pinefield. 

Souret : Local Planning Authorities. 



centration in which Inverurie is an important 
element; while Elgin, though in itself no larger 
than Peterhead or Fraserburgh, is the centre for 
the Speyside distilling industry, with Buckie, 
Fochabers, Forres, Keith and Lossiemouth also 
close to it. All of these, of course, contribute to 
its signal importance as a Service centre. Outside 
these four areas it is clear that industry is 
very feebly developed. 

6.4. The pattern of Manufacturing is gradu- 
ally changing and important swings have 
affected individual sectors more than the statis- 
tics of total numbers employed would suggest. 
The overall figures also obscure changing 
spatial patterns since contraction in certain 
towns has been balanced by expansion in others. 
We have no comprehensive figures to show the 
geography of losses of jobs in Manufacturing in 
recent decades; but it is likely that most small 
burghs, especially those at considerable dis- 
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Whereas only 29% of the scheduled land lies in 
the Aberdeen area practically half the actual 
post-war developments have taken place there. 
Again, whereas only 13% of the total land at 
present zoned for industry lies in the Elgin, 
Fraserburgh and Peterhead areas their share in 
the actual development is more than double this 
figure. This leaves the whole of the remainder 
of the study area with 58% of the land at 
present zoned for industry but only 22 % of the 
area so far developed. A further point emerges 
from comparisons of development in the earlier 
and later post-war periods, that is, 1945-1959 
and 1960-1968: it appears that overall, 75% 



In this context; ‘industry’ is a synonym for any use of 
land other than for housing, recreation or com- 
munications. , 

Of the 130 acres developed in Elgin. Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead areas 12 acres were in Fraserburgh, 20 m 
Peterhead and the rest in Elgin and nearby towns. 
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more land \vas used in. the last eight years than 
over the previous fifteen, and an accelerating 
pace of activity is therefore implied. Moreover 
the distribution pattern appears to be widening 
somewhat since whereas the Aberdeen area 
accounted for 59% of the total land developed 
between 1945 and 1959, the proportion fell to 
42% between 1960 and 1968. Comparable 
figures for Elgin, Fraserburgh and Peterhead 
together were 28 and 29 respectively. This means 
that other areas in the North East have improved 
their position considerably, having taken nearly 
a third of the development in the last eight years 
compared with only 13% before. 



floors or benches which would be inadequate lor 
the larger concern. However small or medium- 
sized factories could easily be accommodated 
in the upland area, while in the lo\vlands there 
is really unlimited land which could be devel- 
oped if the need arose. Put another way it 
could be said that while concentrations of the 
size of Aberdeen or even Elgin could not be 
accommodated on the limited or exposed sites 
of many parts of the North East, there is no lack 
of land in any town likely to be considered for 
major development. Planning factors other than 
land availability are likely to impinge more 
decisively on location matters. 



6.6. It must be stressed however that the area 
of land developed is no measure of the numbers 
of new jobs created. Much of the acreage 
developed at any place is taken by local firms, 
among which the Service trades predominate 
and which are anxious to secure more spacious 
premises. Thus, for example, almost all the land 
and buildings belonging to former defence 
establishments at Grantown-on-Spey and Pine- 
field (Elgin) have been allocated to this category 
of user and very significant proportions else- 
where. It must also be stressed that the actual 
area of land presently zoned for industry in any 
place is rather an academic matter in itself; 
with the exception of Aberdeen City it does not 
indicate the full capacity for industrial growth in 
any town since each planning authority has its 
own ideas about how much land it is appropriate 
to zone in advance of actual demands. The large 
acreages set aside at Drumoak and Slains in 
Aberdeenshire were originally zoned in response 
to enquiries from prospective developers and 
there is no likelihood of growth there in tlie 
foreseeable future. Again, there is nothing to 
prevent would-be developers from applying for 
planning permission to build in areas not 
scheduled in development plans, as shown by 
the perfume factory at Banchory and the new 
distilleries in Banff and Moray. Given the poH^ 
framework the final choice over location will 
always rest in greater or less degree with the 
individual firm; but planning can influence such 
decisions by ensuring that provision for develop- 
ment is made at all appropriate places. In tliis 
connection the provision of necessary services, 
of associated housing development and, when- 
ever possible, the building of advance facton^, 
are especially important. This implies that in 
areas of great potential, but which are controlled 
at present by several local^ authorities, a co- 
ordinated approach is essential. 

6.7. Both Tables 6.1 and 6.2 suggest a high 
level of concentration of industrial activity. 
Many factors contribute to this concentration 
and make any significant future reversal of the 
trend unlikely. In examining these however it 
appears first of all that the availability of land is 
not particularly significant. It is true that the 
best sites for development are often limited in 
size if level, sheltered and well-drained land is 
needed, and that in the upland zone extensive 
areas may be difficult to find. Thus the Speyside 
distilling industry with its relatively small units 
of production can use limited sites on valley 



6.8. Actually, physical planning factors are 
rarely critical in the North East, and apart from 
large water-using industries a wide range of 
manufacturing could be accommodated in most 
towns provided adequate time was allowed to 
extend the capacity of water supplies. The water 
supplies in the North East have been dealt with 
in the final report of the Scottish Water 
Advisory Committee^^^ and the pattern is 
summarised in Map 6.3. On the whole there 
appeai-s to be a considerable surplus available 
over and above normal requirements, although 
at the moment there is relatively little in hand in 
Aberdeen City and County (see Table 6.3). 



Table 6.3 

Water Supply and Consumption in North-East 
Scotland 

million gallons per day 



Sources 

in: 


Available 

yield 


Average 

consumption 


Aberdeen City . 


15-00 


13-76 


Aberdeen County 


6-92 




Banff County . 






Kincardine County . 






Moray and Naim 


4-70 




Total . 


32-23 


27-51 



The situation is complicated by the proliferation 
of small local undertakings and although these 
have now been merged to form the North East 
Scotland Water Board the pattern of numerous 
small separate schemes unconnected with 
regional schemes will disappear only slowly. 
Considerable progress has been made in the 
north west of our region where connections exist 
between the Torres. Laich of Moray and Nairn 
regional schemes. Further east Buckie, now 
drawing water from the Spey gravels, can 
augment the supplies of Flndochty and Port- 
knockie; and Banff and Macduff have estab- 
lished a Lower Deveron Water Board to provide 
each burgh with bulk supplies from the Deveron 
gravel beds near Alvah. In Kincardine the 



“) S.D.D., The Water Service in Scotland (H.M.S.O., 
Cmnd. 3116. 



1966), 
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population. It is certain however that the 
recouping of the existing population will 
continue to emphasize the present major growth 
areas, especially Aberdeen and Elgin. The 
arguments in favour of special emphasis on these 
key centres have already been discussed in 
Chapter 3. 



Conclusions 

6.17. (i) What detailed evidence of indus- 
trial distribution can be obtained 
points to a high degree of concen- 
tration in the main towns especially 
those in certain parts of the region 
—Aberdeen and Elgin together 
with parts of Buchan. 

(ii) Surveys of recent development of 
new sites by industry reveals a 
continuing tendency to concen- 
trate, although the smaller towns 



have tended to gain a greater share 
of the total development in recent 
years. 

(iii) Water supplies and drainage capa- 
city ought not (in themselves) to 
act as deterrents to growth any- 
where. Pending the completion of 
certain regional water schemes 
short-term difficulties may exist in 
some places. 

(iv) Studies of servicing areas and 
labour catchments bring out the 
dominating position of Aberdeen 
City. Elgin, Fraserburgh and Peter- 
head are clearly the main sub- 
regional centres with Elgin in the 
most advantageous position, 

(v) Land availability cannot be con- 
sidered as a real problem in the 
growth of indmtry in the North 
East. 
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Chapter 7 

Population: Trends and Projections 

GERALD POPPLESTONE 



Introduction 

7.1. The population of the North East has 
been falling steadily since 1950 as a result of the 
high migration from the area, and in spite of 
high rates of natural increase. Table 7. 1 shows 
the trend of the regional population since 1901 
and compares it with the population changes in 
the whole of Scotland. This chapter willj first, 
discuss the main features and trends of thcNorth- 
East population. Secondly, it will present a 
number of projections of the regional population 
on varying assumptions, chiefly of migration 
rates. Where relevant it will relate its findings 
to the potential, as well as the stated, policy 
aims for the region. 



I. Main Demographic Features and 
Trends 

7.2. Table 7.2 shows the relative population 
change of each of the planning regions in 
Scotland between 1951 and 1966. The North 
East has a declining share of Scotland’s popu- 
lation; in 1966 it accounted for less than 9% 
of the total. This is because net migration from 
the region is particularly high and more than 
offsets the high rate of natural increase. Broadly, 
the central (and tirban) regions of Scotland have 
high rates of natural increase, and the outer 
regions have high migration losses, although 
Glasgow is conspicuous in having much the 
highest rates of natural increase and net 
migration. Rates of migration have been higher 
in the sixties than in the fifties in some regions, 
but in the North East, at least, the average rate 
has an apparent stability. 



Present Population Structure 

7.3. The future population of the region 
relative to the rest of Scotland partly depends 
on the local age and sex structure of the present 
population, since this will determine the rates 
of natural increase, and partly on future trends 
in migration. Table 7.3 compares the age and 
sex variations of the region with the rest of 
Scotland. The North East has an older popu- 
lation relative to Scotland with a slightly lower 
proportion of children and more old people, 
particularly in the rural areas. Both the 



distribution of young people between 15 and 24 
and the male-female ratio are similar to that for 
Scotland, although the latter ratio for Aberdeen 
City (0*859) is significantly lower than the 
Scottish ratio (0*919). 

7.4. This means, then, that the future size of 
the region’s population presents further possi- 
bilities of decline relative to that of Scotland, 
since the relative decline of the young adult 
population will tend to lower the rates of natural 
increase. The distribution of population within 
the region will also change. At present there are 
more young females in Aberdeen City and 
fewer in the rural areas, and more young males 
in Moray and Kincardineshire, in the former 
case presumably because of the concentration of 
service personnel. Also, Naim has a markedly 
older population, with relatively few of its pop- 
ulation in the age group 25 to 44. This is pro- 
bably accounted for by the popularity of the 
Moray Firth with retired people. 



Birth, Death and Migration Rates 

7.5. The slightly lower rate of natural in- 
crease in the region compared with the Scottish 
average needs further analysis. If we ‘standard- 
ise’^^^ the average birth rates for age and sex 
for each of the counties between 1961 and 1965, 
and calculate a weighted average using weights 
based on the Registrar General’s annual estimate 
of population for each county, we obtain an 
average birth rate for the region of 18*2 per 
1,000 population. This compared with the 
Scottish average of 19*7 per 1,000. Thus, the 
‘true’ (i.e. standardised) birth rate is con- 
siderably lower for the North East (and the 
rate for Aberdeen City is lower than for the rest 
of the region). The average death rates similarly 
standardised were compared and show a 
slightly higher rate for the region than for 
Scotland as a whole. 



That is births per 1,000 females of each 5 year age 
group are averaged for each county, and these 
standardised birth rates are averaged for the region 
after weighting each of them with the relative share 
of the total population in each county. Broadly this 
means that the average (crude) birth rate for the region 
is adjusted to iron out the effects of different numbers 
of people of both sexes in the various age groups, 
compared with national figures. 
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Table 7.1 

Population Change, North-East Scotland 1901-66^^'^ 

thousands 





1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


1951 


1961 


1966 


Relative Change: 
1966 as a per cent 
of 1901 




153-5 


163-9 


159-0 


167-3 


183-2 


184-8 


183-5 


120 


Aberdeen County . 


160-3 


159-7 


153-4 


145-4 


143-9 


137-0 


135-5 


85 


Banff County . 


61-5 


61-4 


57-3 


55-2 


50-0 


47-0 


44-9 


73 


Kincardine County 


31-5 


29-6 


30-4 


27-4 


28-0 


25-7 


25-3 


80 


Moray County 


44-8 


43-4 


41-6 


40-7 


48-5 


49-9 


51-1 


114 




9-3 


9-3 


8-8 


8-2 


8-6 


8-4 


8-2 


88 




460-9 


467-3 


450-4 


444-1 


462-3 


452-9 


448-5 


97 


Scotland 


4,472-1 


4,760-9 


4,882-5 


4,843-0 


5,096-4 


5,179-3 


5,190-8 


116 



1901 to 1921 are Census figures oftheenamsratet/ population; 1931 to 1951 are Census figures of the renWenipopulation; 
1966 figures are the Registrar General for Scotland’s mid-year estimates. It is considered that this particular selection 
gives the best run of comparative figures. But it should be noted that the figures relate to areas as defined at each date, 
and their comparability between years is to some extent affected by boundary changes. 



Table 7.2 

Natural Increase and Net Migration for Scottish Planning Regions, 1951-66 



1 






4 




6 






9 














Adjusted 


Adjusted 










Natural 


Net 




natural 


net 






Total 




increase 


migration 




increase 


migration 






population 


1951 


1951-61 as a 


1931-61 as a 


Col. 4 


1961-66 as a 


1961-66 as a 


Col 7. 


Planning 


1951 


per cent 


percentage of 


nercentaffe of 


percentage of 


nercentaeeof 


Region 


thousands 


of total 


1951 popn. 


1951 popn. 


Col. 5 


1961 popn.<** 


1961 popn.^*^ 


Col. 8 


Glasgow 


2,489-0 


% 

48-2 


% 

7-9 


% 

-5-9 


1-3 


% 

8-9 


% 

-10-6 


0-8 


Falkirk/Stirling 


223-2 


4-3 


7-0 


-2-4 


2-9 


8-3 


+6-9 


_<S> 


Edinburgh 


975-3 


18-0 


6-2 


-3-5 


1-8 


7-1 


-4-5 


1-6 


Tayside 


456-3 


8-8 


4-3 


-4-6 


0-9 


4-9 


-6-1 


0-8 


Borders . 


113-1 


2-2 


0-8 


-7-2 


0-1 


0-8 


-5-3 


0-2 


South West . 


155-0 


3-0 


5-8 


-6-7 


0-9 


5-9 


-6-8 


0-9 


North East 


468-2 


9-1 


5-9 


-8-7 


0-7 


6-1 


-8-7 


0-7 


Highlands 


288-9 


5-6 


2-4 


-5-6 


0-4 


3-6 


-3-7 


1-0 


Scotland 


5,169-0 


100-0 


6-6 


-5-5 


1-2 


-5-5 


-7-2 


0-8 



Here the natural increase, 1961-66, has been multiplied by two, and shown as a percentage of the 1961 population. 
In this case the net migration, 1961-66, has been multiplied by two and shown as a percentage of the 1961 population. 
Not calculated because of the positive sign of the net migration figure. 



Sourcf. R.G.S.: mid-year estimates. 
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Table 7.4 

Standardised Average Birth 
Rates, 1961 - 65 : North East 
andScotland 



per thousand population 





North East 


Scotland 


1961 


18-0 


19-5 


1962 


18-5 


20-1 


1963 


18-4 


19-7 


1964 


18-1 


20-0 


1965 


18-1 


19-3 


Average 


18-2 


19-7 



7.6. Accurate migration rates are impossible 
to compute because of the paucity of data, but 
the statistics of the National Health Service 
Register (i.e. changes of doctor) do throw some 
light on movements of population within the 
United Kingdom. According to these records, 
the net loss of persons from Scotland to the rest 
of the U.K., in 1965-66, was 22,000 (or 4-231 
per 1,000); this compared with a figure for the 
North East of about 2,000 (or 4-996 per 1,000). 
Thus, this segment of migration from the North 
East is comparatively larger than from Scotland 
generally. 

7.7. It is impossible to give a figure of net 
migration overseas from the region which has 
any claim to accuracy; the estimated figure for 
overseas migration from all Scotland would 
suggest that the North East may be losing at 
least 2,000 people per annum overseas. 

7.8. The Census provides information on 
migration patterns within Scotland.^*^ If one 
analyses these movements and compares them 
between the eight planning regions it emerges 
that what the Census defines as ‘in-migration’ 
is low in the North East compared with other 
regions and consists mainly of in-migrants from 
other parts of the region. Out-migration on the 
other hand, is high, being exceeded only by 
out-migration rates in the Borders and Highland 
planning regions. These figures, it should be 
noted, exclude overseas migration : reliable 
information on the numbers of people migrating 
abroad, from each region, is not available. 

7.9. Finally, Table 7.1 shows the trend of 
population growth in, and movement towards, 
Aberdeen City since 1901. It is difficidt to be 
more precise about the trends here because of 
boundary changes during that period, but 
the City’s growth of population by 20%, since 
1901, compares with a decline in population for 
the region as a whole of 5%. 

Migration Characteristics 

7.10. The most variable part of any popu- 
lation projection is the estimated future rate of 
migration into and out of the region. Not only 
is migration a complex of movements in different 
directions, but little information is available to 
help in predicting the size, direction and amount 
of change in the streams of migration in the 
future. Also, the influence of the future indus- 
trial development of a region on its net migration 
is xmcertain. 
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7.11. An analysis of migration between the 
region and the United Kingdom, compared with 
the rest of Scotland (see Table 7.5), shows that 
the North East has higher proportionate losses 
through migration than other parts of Scotland 
and that this is accounted for by a higher rate of 
out-migration as well as a lower rate of in- 
migration. This is in contrast with Scottish 
migration as a whole as analysed by a recent 
study.^^^ This showed that migration loss from 
Scotland can be attributed mainly to a lower 
rate of in-migration than that for other regions in 
the United Kingdom; out-migration for Scot- 
land as a whole is no higher, proportionately, 
than for other comparable regions. This means 
that relatively the North East both loses more 
and attracts fewer migrants than other parts of 
Scotland. 

In-migration 

7.12. In general, two-fifths of what the Census 
defines as the region’s in-migrante are local 
migrants from other parts of the North East; 
a further quarter come from the rest of Scotland, 
a fifth from the rest of Britain, and an eighth 
from abroad. The bulk of migrants to Aberdeen 
County, Banff and Kincardine are local, 
although the relative size of this group is 
declining. 

7.13. Just over one-third of all people 
migrating to the North East from elsewhere go 
to Aberdeen City, though a somewhat smaller 
proportion of local migrants do so. However, a 
more realistic picture of City-wards migration is 
gained by regarding the migration stream as a 
two-stage process consisting of migrants who 
move to the City to work but actually settle in 



The Census defines migrants as follows — 

(а) Migrant: a person whose usual address at census 
was different from his address one year before 
census (five year migrant: a person whose usual 
address at census was different from his address 
five years before census) . 

(б) Immigrant: a migrant resident in that area at 
census date but resident outside that area at the 
previous reference date (one or five years 
before). In this Report the term ‘in-rai^ant’ is 
preferred to ‘immigrant’ and is used in its place. 

(c) Emigrant: a migrant who was resident in an area 
in Scotland at the previous (one or five year) 
reference date, but was resident in another area 
within Great Britain at the time of the census. 
Again, we prefer the term ‘out-m^ant to 
‘emigrant’. 

The term ‘area’ is to be interpreted in the 
appropriate context: it may mean an area 
within the North East; or it may mean Scotland 
as a whole. In relation to Census figures it 
cannot be interpreted as meaning the North- 
East region as we define it since ‘North-East 
Scotland’, as defined for Census purposes, 
differs from our survey area. _ 

Table 2.2, p. 15, shows the population change m the 
aty and the immediately adjacent areas between 



1951 and 1966. , - 

Emigration and Immigration: The Scottuk ’ 

Scottish Council (Development and Industpr) lyo^ 
This study concluded that emigration of workws 
Scotland to other parts of Britain is no ^eater (r 
to the total insured employees of Scotian ) 
emigration from other regions. But ^ 

workers into Scotland from other parts of Britain “ 
considerably lower than for the other 
migration is high, not because emigration i ' 

but because immigration is low. 
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Table 7.5 



Migration: Scotiand and the North East: 
National Health Service Register Movements, 1 961-66 



Scotland 


North East 


From 

United Kingdom to Scotiand 
To 

United Kingdom from Scotland 
Net Migration lost to U.K. . 


204,941 

314,278 

109,337 

(4-23% p.a.) 


From 

United Kingdom to North East . 
To 

United Kingdom from North East 
Net Migration lost to U.K. 


19,353 

29,812 

10,459 

(4-70% p.a.) 



Table 7.6 

Birthplace of Residents of North-East Scotland, 1931-61 

per cent of total residents 





1931 


1951 


1961 


N.E. Region 


% 


% 


% 

31-52 


Aberdeen City . 


26-58 


29-40 


Aberdeen County 


35-78 


31-85 






13-02 


11-19 




Kincardine 


4-71 


4-16 


3-42 


Moray 


7-41 


7-17 


6-96 


Nairn 


1-16 


1-15 














88-66 


84-92 


83-92 


Other Scottish Cities 


2-39 


3-04 


3-06 


Northern Gounties'^^ . 


2-10 


2-05 




Rest of Scotland . 


3-46 


4-42 


4-47 


Total Scotland 


96-61 


94-43 


93-78 


Rest of U.K. 


2-55 


3-98 




Overseas 


0-84 


1-59 




Outside Scotland 


3-39 


5-57 


6-22 




100-00 


100-00 


100-00 



Caithness, Inverness, Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and 
Zetland. 



Source: Censuses, 1931, 1951 and 1961. 



Table 7.7 

Present Residence of N.E. Residents Born in the Region 

per cent of total category 




Source: Census, 1961. 
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the villages surrounding the City and migrants 
from the City who also move to the new housing 
outside the City boundaries. This would then 
account for more than 50% of all local migrants 
and indicates a very strong rural-urban- 
suburban stream towards and around Aberdeen 
City. 

7.14. Table 7.7 indicates that residents of the 
North East \vho were born in Aberdeen City 
are least likely to move to other parts of the 
region, and that the City attracts mainly 
people born in the counties surrounding it. 
The migration patterns of Moray and Naim are 
quite distinct from the rest of the North East. 
Not only do most of the Moray-born people still 
living in the North East remain -where they were 
born, but also Moray receives a heavy pro- 
portion of migrants from the rest of Britain and 
abroad, these consisting mainly of Forces 
families. Most of Naim’s in-migrants come from 
the area north of the coxmty. 

7.15. The decline in the importance of 
Aberdeen City as a reception point for rioral 
migrants from the North of Scotland has 
already been documented.^^^ In 1961, for 
example 84 ° o of the City’s residents were locally 
born compared with 88% in 1931. This 
decline has been accompanied by a slight rise in 
migrants born in the other Scottish cities and 
elsewhere in Scotland. Over the same thirty- 
vear period the proportion of the City’s popu- 
lation who had been bom in England and 
Wales rose from 2-6% to 4-5%. Tliis suggests 
that the trend in in-migration is towards the 
city-to-city migration patterns already prevalent 
in the rest of Britain. Even so, the North East is 
still characterised by greater stability of its 
population than elsewhere in Scotland, and 
there is still relatively little migration from the 
City to the central urban belt of Scotland. Tbe 
most striking change in in-migration betw'een 
1961 and 1966 has been its rapid increase, 
especially a 50% rise of local migration within 
the region and a 60% increase in migrants com- 
ing from abroad. 

7. 16. An analysis of the socio-economic status 
of in-migrants in the region reveals the pre- 
ponderance of three groups among in-migrants : 
short-distance migrants are mainly ‘inter- 
mediate non-manual’ workers (who include 
teachers, n-urses and supervisory clerical staff), 
whereas among long-distance migrants, pro- 
fessional groups and people serving in the Armed 
Forces predominate. Skilled and unskilled manual 
workers are under-represented among Aberdeen 
County in-migrants, as are farmers (those who 
are employers) and managers among Banff 
in-migrants. 

7.17. Professional groups are clearly tire most 
mobile : the proportion of them among Aberdeen 
in-migrants is three times as high as in the rest of 
the population. For these people migration is 
frequently built into the structure of their 
careers; they achieve promotion by moving 
between branches of the same firm, or from one 
organisation to another.^^^ Next in the hierarchy 
of mobility are the highly skilled manual 
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workers, especially mechanics, fitters and elec- 
tricians: this type of migration corresponds 
closely with the shorter-distance, rural-urban 
migration streams, both within the region and 
to the North East from further north. 

Out-migration 

7.18. The 1966 Census data on migration 
gives for the first time an analysis of migration 
within the whole of Great Britain so that it is 
now possible to analyse out-migration to the 
rest of Scotland and to England and Wales. 
This is sho-wn in Table 7.8. Although these 
figures are deficient in that they do not give any 
indication of movement abroad or to Northern 
Ireland, they do establish that more people 
migrate from the City to other parts of Scotland 
outside the region, than is the case from else- 
where in the North East. But when these 
numbers of out-migrants are compared with the 
size of the population of each of the counties, 
the importance of the City as a spring-board for 
further migi*ation away from the region is much 
less pronounced. Moray sends a higher pro- 
portion of its out-migrants to England and 
Wales than do other parts of the region (though 
no doubt the Forces element is important here). 
Kincardineshire, on the other hand, which has 
a high proportion of migrants by Census 
figures, probably loses many of these to the 
nearby Tayside region. 

7.19. The study of migration characteristics 
already quoted*^^^ provides information on the 
motivations of out-migrants. From this it is 
clear that Aberdeen is predominantly a city 
receiving a population from the rural north 
and exporting population either to the urban 
centres of England, or abroad. The study also 
shows a marked difference in the destinations of 
native Aberdonians compared with the rural 
in-migi'ants who later leave the City. Natives 
who leave tend to travel longer distances and 
are more Likely to leave Scotland, whereas when 
in-migrants leave the City they tend to return 
to the areas from which they came. Illsley’s 
analysis of repeat migration shows that the rate 
of out-migration is closely tied to the rate of in- 
migration and that the group of in-migrants 
most likely to move out at a later date are those 
coming to Aberdeen from outside Scotland. 
This confirms much of the sociological literature 
on migration which links geographical mobility 
with social mobility. 



“The motivation and characteristics of internal 
migrants”, by R. Illsley, A. Finlayson and B. Thomp- 
son — Milbartk Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 1963. 
Vol. 41, No. 3. In that paper the ‘North of Scotland 
comprises the North East together with Inverness, Ross 
and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and 
Zetland. 

For some further discussion of this, see Appendix B. 
Illsley, Finlayson and Thompson, op. cit. 

Thus, the analysis of migration patterns in a region 
such as this is important not merely in providing 
information about the shortages of particular present 
employment opportunities, but in highlighting tbe 
future promotion opportunities which migrants are 
seeking when they consider whether or not to change 
jobs. This point is discussed further in Appendix Bill. 
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Table 7.8 



Out-Migration from the North East, 1966 





1 year migrants 


5 year migrants 






To rest 




Migrants from 




To rest 








of 


To England 


reoioii as % 




of 


To England 


From: 


To region 


Scotland 


and Wales 


of population 


To region 


Scotland 


and Wales 




2,040 


2,280 


1,690 


2-16 


4,850 


5,510 


5,920 




2,830 


1,440 


1,530 


2-22 


8,170 


4,630 


4,950 




1,150 


590 


380 


2-17 


3,270 


1,480 






640 


720 


160 


3-36 


1,750 


1,710 


360 




540 


790 


1,750 


5-24 


1,580 


2,360 


4,380 


Naim 


160 


130 


90 


2-78 


420 


660 




Totals 


7,360 


5,950 


5,600 


2-60 


20,040 


16,350 


17,140 



Source: Sample Census, 1966, Migration Tables pt. 1, Table 7. 



7.20. When out-migrants are classified by 
occupation the high rate of migration among 
university-trained and professionally-qualified 
workers contrasts sharply with that among men 
in managerial occupations, although within 
this latter group the migration rate is high for 
employees of large national organisations. 
Expectably, it is lowest for managers in 
peculiarly local industries such as fishing, fish 
handling and granite working, all of which 
require skills not sought elsewhere, or in small 
businesses with local roots. Similarly, with 
clerical workers it is the employees of large 
organisations — banks, insurance companies and 
the like — ^who are the most likely to move. 

7.21. From the point of view of the growth 
potential of the region, the most significant 
group of out-migrants are the skilled mechanics, 
fitters and electricians. Their rate of migration is 
considerably higher than that of the remaining 
skilled manual workers. This seems to be a local 
phenomenon, probably attributable to the more 
attractive opportunities available in larger 
industrial centres in the south. They are 
largely Aberdonian in origin, rather than earlier 
in-migrants from the countryside, and are quite 



distinct in their patterns of mobility from their 
more stable counterparts in, for example, the 
shipbuilding industry. Apart from engineers, the 
other mobile group of manual workers are those 
working in transport, especially railway trans- 
port. The lowest rate of out-migration occurs in 
the fishing industry. 



II. The Future Population of the 
North East, and its Structure 

7.22. Any projection of the future population 
is a hazardous exercise because of the number of 
variables in the situation. The projections that 
follow should not be regarded as accurate 
forecasts of the structure and size of the future 
population in the North East: the most that such 
projections can indicate is the trend of the 
future population ifthevery limitingassumptions 
on which they are based are in fact realised. 
Because of the uncertainties surrounding the 
future development of the region, there may be 
man y deviations from the results of any of the 
projections presented. A major cause of this is 
the unpredictability of migration: this is 



Table 7.9 



Occupational and industrial Differences in the Rate of Out-Migration 
from the North East^^^ 











Total 


Per cent of 






out-migrants 




cases in 


out-migrants 


Occupational group 


group 


in group 


Occupational group 


group 


in group 




20 


% 

85 


Railway workers . 


48 


% 

19 




72 


54 


Other non-manual 








70 


49 


Other skilled 


254 




Managerial . 


63 

95 


25 

25 


Road transport . 
Other skill^ engineers 


60 


10 


Fitters and electricians 


193 


25 


Fishing and fish 


63 


8 






handling 


Shop assistants 


54 


19 


Other semi-skilled and 


246 








unskilled . 












1,505 





<» lllsley, FMayson and Thompson, op. cit. Table 4, p. 136. These figures ate based on a sample of 7 643 marfed 
women resident in Aberdeen City in the years 1951-59 and havmg their first baby in the Ci^. Of these 1,505 had left 
the aty with their famiHes within five years of the birth of their first child. The occupaUonal groups of the 1 ,505 
husbands are analysed above. 



especially sensitive to the future level of econ- 
omic activity, and is, of course, of major sigmn- 
cance in a region which is merely a small part of 
a much bigger unit. It is because of this that 
each projection estimates future population 
using differing rates of migration. Changes in 
the birth and death rates are ^ven_ far less 
attention than changes in the miration rates 
in the projections, in order to highlight the 
effect of migration on the future population.^ 

In general, the rates of natural increase in each 
projection are similar to what they were in 
1961, it being assumed that fertility changes 
very\ittle and that the number of children bom 
is mainly a function of the number of child- 
bearing women in the population. For greater 
accuracy, the population is projected on the 
basis of its total rather than its resident popula- 
tion. 'Total’ population is defined to include 
all persons who are temporarily living away 
from home (for example, students and soldiers) ; 
we choose this definition since such people are 
likely to return home, have children, and thus 
contribute to the increase of the population. 

Projection 1 

7.23. The first projection is designed to 
demonstrate future developments should the 
1961 levels of fertility, mortality and migration 
remain largely unchanged. It thus provides a 
standard with which the other projections can 
be compared. The assumptions are that both 
death and migration rates wtU remain the same 
as they were in 1961 until 1976. Birth rates, 
calctilated from age-specific fertility rates, are 



For a detailed discussion of the assumptions and 
methods of computation, see Appendix BII. 



adjusted to equal total births in the region for 
1961. The death rates are actual age specific 
deaths in the region for 1961. Migration rates 
are the net migration loss estimates for each age 
group for the region made by the Registrar 
General. 

7.24. The projection (see Table 7.10) shows 
a general decline of 5 % in the population of the 
region by 1976 and also predicts a marked 
redistribution of population between age groups. 
The main changes are a substantial rise in 
age groups 20 to 30, and a heavy increase in 
population aged 60 and over. The former can be 
accounted for by the post-war bulge in the 
number of children born, while the increase in 
the proportion aged over 60 is due to the post- 
war decline in the death rate. The other age 
groups show a slight decline, the greatest of 
which is in the 35 to 40 age group. The balance 
between males and females is similar to what it 
was in 1966. It should be noted that this 
projection is not particularly realistic, especially 
in tlie light of the sharp rise in migration rates 
between 1961 and 1966. Also, the Registrar 
General estimates that, on recent trends in the 
death rate for Scotland, the rate will decline 
even further over the next forty years, by up to 
50% in the age groups below 40, with a pro- 
portionately lower decline in higher age groups. 
The projections that follow take account of the 
effect of differing rates of migration and a 
declining death rate on the ensuing age struc- 
ture of the population. They consider a variety 
of migration rates ranging from a 50% increase 
to a reduction to zero by 1976 (and alternatively 
1981), to no migration at all between 1966 and 
1976. 



Table 7.10 

Projection 1: Present Trends Continued^^^ 

thousands 



Age group 


1966 


1971 


1976 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


0- 4 


18-9 


18-5 


37-4 


19-3 


18-3 


37-6 


19-5 


184 


37-9 


5- 9 


18-3 


17-7 


36-1 


17-5 


17-2 


34-8 


17-9 


17-1 


34-9 


10-14 


17-8 


17-3 


35-1 


17-6 


16-9 


34-5 


16-8 


16-5 


33-2 


15-19 


18-7 


18-4 


37-1 


17-0 


16-5 


33-4 


16-7 


16-1 


32-8 


20-24 


14-5 


13-5 


28-1 


17-3 


17-1 


34-4 


15-6 


15-3 


30-9 


25-29 


13-6 


12-9 


26-5 


13-4 


12-6 


26-0 


15-9 


15-9 


31-8 


30-34 


13-7 


14-7 


28-4 


1I-8 


11-5 


23-3 


11-7 


11-2 


22-9 


35-39 


13-3 


13-8 


27-1 


12-0 


13-0 


24-9 


10-3 


10-2 


20-5 


40-44 


13-7 


14-6 


28-3 


12-3 


12-9 


25-2 


11-0 


12-1 


23-2 


45-49 


I2-2 


13-5 


25-7 


12-7 


13-6 


26-3 


11-3 


12-0 


234 


50-54 


13-2 


14-7 


27-8 


114 


12-8 


24-3 


11-9 


12-9 


24-8 


55-59 


13-8 


15-6 


29-4 


124 


13-9 


26-3 


10-8 


12-2 


22-9 


60-64 


12-0 


14-2 


26-1 


12-2 


14-3 


26-5 


II-O 


12-8 


23-7 


65-69 


8-4 


11-9 


20-3 


10-6 


13-0 


23-6 


10-7 


13-1 


23-9 


70-74 


6-0 


9‘3 


15-3 


6-1 


9-8 


15-9 


7-6 


10-8 


18-4 


75+ 


6-8 


12-9 


19-7 


6-1 


134 


19-6 


6-0 


14-2 


20-1 


.All ages 


215-0 


233-4 


448-4 


209-6 


226-9 


436-5 


204-8 


220-6 


4254 


Index 
1966 = 100 


lOO-O 


97-3 


94-8 



In this and all the succeeding tables of projections slight discrepancies between overall totals and totals of males 
and females are due to roimding. 
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Projection 2 

7.25. This projection is the most optimistic 
estimate of the future population in that it 
assumes that there is no net migration loss 
between 1966 and 1976. Compared with 
Projection 1 this implies that the net migration 
loss between 1966 and 1976 will be lower by 
48,500, while the total population of the region 
will be 50,000 higher in the latter year than in the 
first projection. The birth rate is assumed to be 
the same as in 1961, while death rates are 
adjusted to take into account the Registrar 
General’s estimated decline over the next 40 
years, already mentioned. 

7.26. This projection (see Table 7.11) shows 
a total increase in population of 6%, or 27,000 
by 1976 over the actoaZ figure in 1966. Compared 
with Projection i it shows marked changes in the 
population structure caused by the decrease of 
out-migration among young people in the region, 
particularly those who are still completing their 
families. There is thus a noticeable increase in 
the proportion of males in the age ranges 0 to 
14 and 20 to 29, a slight increase in the groups 
up to age 39, and 45 to 55, and a sharp increase 
of 34% in those aged 65 to 74. These increases 
are matched by similar increases in the pro- 
portion of females of each age group, except for 
the heavy increase of 42% of females aged 25 
and 29. There is also an 8% decline in the 
proportion of females aged 30 to 39. 

7.27. The age structure of this projection in 
1976 can, in general, be regarded as relatively 
less healthy than it was in 1966. There will be 
proportionately fewer males between the ages of 
5 and 15, and 25 and 60, and more males 
between the ages of 15 and 25, and 60 to 70. 
Similarly, there will be fewer females aged 5 to 



25, and 30 to 60, and more between the ages 
of 20 and 30, and over 60. This projected 
population can be regarded as healthy in one 
respect, namely that there are more children np 
to 5, which would suggest that the balance 
between the age groups would improve after 
1976. 

Projection 2 

7.28. In this projection, as in Projections 1 
and 2, the birth rate is based on the fertility 
rates of 1961, and the death rates are again 
assiuned to decline as predicted by the Re^strar 
General. The projection also assumes an increase 
in migration over the rates for 1961 : the specific 
migration rate has been increased by 50% to 
give a total net loss by migration of 64,000 in the 
ten-year period 1966—76, compared with 43,000 
in Projection 1. 

7.29. The projection (see Table 7.12) shows 
a 9 % decline in the overall size of the population 
in 1976 compared with 1966, compared with the 
6% increase under Projection 2, though a 
comparison of the natural increases on both 
projections shov^ an absolute decline of only 
3,800. The estimated changes in the age/sex 
structure of Projection 3 reveal the post-war 
bulge in the 20 to 29 year age group in 1976, and 
an increase in popiilation aged over 60. The 
biggest increase is in the numbers of females 
aged over 65. Apart from these differences, the 
balance between males and females in each a^e 
group remains as it was in 1966. In general, 
however, the age structure becomes very 
unbalanced. It is true that there is a higher 
proportion of young people up to the age of 15 
and also between the ages of 20 and 30; but 
there is a serious imbalance after the age of 30. 



Table 7.11 

Projection 2: No Migration'-^^ 

thousands 







1966 






1971 






1976 




Age group 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


0- 4 
5- 9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-:39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 + 


18-9 

18-3 

17- 8 

18- 7 
14-5 
13-6 
13-7 
13-3 
13-7 
12-2 
13-2 
13-8 
12-0 

84 

6-0 

6-8 


18-5 

17-7 

17- 3 

18- 4 

13- 5 

12- 9 

14- 6 
13*8 
14-6 

13- 5 

14- 7 

15- 6 
14-2 

11- 9 
9-3 

12- 9 


37-4 

36- 1 
35-1 

37- 1 
28-1 

26- 5 
28-4 

27- 1 

28- 3 

25- 7 
27-3 

29- 4 

26- 1 
20-3 
15-3 
19-7 


19-3 

18-5 

18-3 

17- 8 

18- 7 
14-5 
13-5 
13-7 
13-2 
13-6 
11-8 
12-8 
12-5 
10-8 
6-3 
64 


18-3 

18-2 

17-7 

17-3 

18*4 

13- 5 
12-9 
14*6 
13*7 
144 
13*3 
14*4 

14- 8 
134 
10-2 
14-1 


37*6 

36*7 

36*0 

35*1 

37*0 

28-0 

26-4 

28*2 

26- 9 
28-0 
25*1 

27- 2 
27-2 
24-3 
16-5 
20-6 


21*1 

18*9 

18-5 

18*3 

17*7 

18*6 

14-4 

13-4 

13*5 

13-1 

13-2 

11*5 

11-6 

11-3 

8-1 

6*5 


20*0 

18*0 

18*2 

17*7 

17*3 

18*3 

13-5 

12*9 

14*5 

13*6 

14*2 

13*1 

13- 6 

14- 0 
11-5 

15- 5 


4M 

36*9 

36-7 

36-0 

35-0 

36*9 

27*9 

26*3 

28*0 

26*6 

27-4 

24- 5 

25- 2 
25-3 
19-6 
22-1 


All ages 


215-0 . 


233-4 


448-4 


221*6 


239*2 


460-9 


229*8 


245-9 


475-6 


Index 
1966 = 100 






lOO-O 






102*7 






106*1 



Sec Table 7.10, note 1. 
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In 1976, on these assumptions, 31% of the male 
population will be between the age of 30 and 60, 
compared with 37% in 1966j and there is a 
change of similar order and direction in the 
proportion of females. Again, there is the marked 
increase in the proportion of people aged 60 and 
over. Such a population structure is seriously- 
unbalanced in that not only is there a large 
deficiency of men of working age but also a 
declining proportion of women of child-bearing 
age; such a future population would tend to 
show a sharp decrease in the number of children 
born between 1976 and 1986, with the further 
consequence of a marked aging of the population. 

7.30. Nevertheless, this projection is by no 
means unrealistic in the light of the increase in 
the rate of migration from the North East 
between 1961 and 1966. If we cannot stem this 



of 1961, while the rates for 1971-76 are one 
third of the 1961 rates. It is further assumed that 
the age-specific rates of in-migration and out- 
migration are similar; thus the two streams of 
migration in themselves produce no change in 
the age structure of the population. 

7.32. The projection (see Table 7.13) predicts 
an increase of population in 1976 of 3,400 or 
7^% compared with its actual size in 1966. 
This results in some redistribution between the 
age groups with a slight increase of young people 
up to age 10, a slight decrease in the next ten 
years, and a more marked increase of population 
aged 25 to 35 (this represents the post-war 
bulge). The population aged 35 to 70 shows a 
marked relative decrease, whereas there is an 
increase in the population aged over 70. The 
patterns of the redistribution in the age structture 



Table 7.12 

Projection 3: 50 Per Cent Increase in Migration^^^ 



thousands 



Age group 


1966 


1971 


1976 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


0- 4 


18-9 


18-4 


37-4 


19-3 


18-3 


37-9 


18-7 


17-7 


36-4 


5- 9 


18-3 


17-7 


36-1 


17-2 


17-0 


34-2 


17-6 


16-8 


34-4 


10-14 


17-8 


17-3 


35-1 


17-2 


16-5 


33-7 


16-2 


15-8 


32-0 


15-19 


18-7 


18-4 


37-1 


16-6 


16-1 


32-7 


16-0 


5-3 


31-4 


20-24 


14-5 


13-5 


28-1 


16-6 


16-5 


33-1 


14-6 


14-4 


29-0 


25-29 


13-6 


12-9 


26-5 


12-9 


12-2 


25-1 


14-7 


14-8 


29-4 


30-34 


13-7 


14-6 


28-4 


11-0 


10-8 


21-8 


10-5 


10-1 


20-6 


35-39 


13-3 


13-8 


27-1 


11-2 


12-2 


23-3 


8-9 


9-0 


17-9 


4(M4 


13-7 


14-6 


28-3 


11-9 


12-5 


24-4 


10-0 


11-1 


21-0 


45-49 


12-2 


13-5 


25-7 


12-2 


13-2 


25-5 


10-6 


11-4 


22-0 


50-54 


13-2 


14-7 


27-8 


11-3 


12-7 


24-0 


11-4 


12-4 


23-8 


55-59 


13-8 


15-6 


29-4 


12-3 


13-7 


26-0 


10-6 


11-9 


22-5 


60-64 


12-0 


14-2 


26-1 


12-2 


14-3 


26-5 


10-9 


12-6 


23-5 


65-69 


8-4 


11-9 


20-3 


10-6 


13-0 


23-6 


10-8 


13-1 


23-9 


70-74 


6-0 


9-3 


15-4 


6-1 


9-9 


16-0 


7-7 


10-8 


18-5 


75+ 


6-8 


12-9 


19-7 


6-2 


13-8 


20-0 


6-1 


14-8 


20-9 


All ages 


215-0 


233-4 


448-4 


204-9 


222-7 


427-6 


195-3 


211-9 


407-2 


Index 
1966 = 100 


100-0 


95-4 


90-8 



See Table 7.10, note 1. 



rapid rise in net migration within the next ten 
years, we may expect the structure of the 
population in 1976 to be similar to that esti- 
mated in Projection 3. The remaining pro- 
jections consider the likely age structure of the 
population in 1976 and, in two cases, 1981, 
assuming regional policy to achieve varying 
measures of success in reducing net migration 
loss. 

Projection 4 

7.31. This piojection assumes the same rates 
of natural increase and the same death rates as 
before, but the net migration loss is assumed to 
fall to zero by 1976. This is brought about by a 
decline of a third in the 1961 rate of net migra- 
tion in each 5 year period between 1966 and 
1976: that is, the migration rates assiimed for 
1966-71 aie tw’O thirds of the age-specific rates 
52 



are similar for males and for females, except that 
in 1976 women aged over 65 will show some 
relative increase. Although the slight increase 
of young people aged up to 10 and the more 
mai'ked increase of young people between the 
ages of 20 and 30 would suggest a healthy 
population structure, the overall distribution 
of age groups within the structure can be 
regarded as a clear deterioration in the structural 
balance over that of 1966. It can, of course, be 
argued that this projection is unrealistic on the 
groimds that it is unlikely — unless very urgent 
and effective action is taken — that migration 
wili fall so markedly, yet it underlines the need 
for such action since it shows that even with a 
phased reduction of migration, harmful effects 
on the population structure will ensue. For not 
only has the decline in migration failed markedly 
to affect the age structure of working men in the 
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Table 7.13 

Projection 4: Migration Reduced to Zero, 1966~76'-^> 

thousands 







1966 






1971 






1976 






Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


0-4 


18-9 


18-5 


37-4 


19-3 


18-3 


37-6 


20-0 


19-0 


39-0 


5-9 


18-3 


17-8 


36-1 


18-0 


17-6 


35-6 


18-6 


17-7 


36-3 


10-14 


17-8 


17-3 


35-1 


17-8 


17-2 


35-0 


17-7 


17-4 


35-0 


15-19 


18-7 


18-4 


37-1 


17-3 


16-8 


34-0 


17-5 


16-9 


34-4 


20-24 


14-5 


13-5 


28-1 


17-7 


17-5 


35-3 


16-8 


16-3 


33-1 


25-29 


13-6 


12-9 


26-5 


13-8 


12-9 


26-7 


17-2 


17-1 


34-3 


30-34 


13-7 


14-6 


28-4 


12-4 


12-0 


24-4 


13-2 


12-4 


25-6 


35-39 


13-3 


13-8 


27-1 


12-6 


13-5 


26-1 


11-8 


11-5 


23-3 


40^ 


13-7 


14-6 


28.3 


12-6 


13-2 


25-8 


12-2 


13-2 


25-3 


45-49 


12-2 


13-5 


25-7 


13-0 


13-9 


26-9 


12-2 


12-8 


25-0 


50-54 


13-2 


14-7 


27-8 


11-6 


13-0 


24-6 


12-5 


13-5 


26-0 


55-59 


13-8 


15-6 


29-4 


12-6 


14-1 


26-7 


11-2 


12-7 


23-8 


60-64 


12-0 


14-2 


26-1 


12-3 


14-6 


26-9 


11-3 


13-3 


24-6 


65-69 


8-4 


11-9 


20-3 


10-7 


13-2 


24-0 


Il-i 


13-7 


24-8 


70-74 


6-0 


9-3 


15-3 


6-2 


lO-I 


16-3 


8-0 


11-3 


19-3 


75+ 


6-8 


12-9 


19-7 


6-3 


14-0 


20-4 


6-4 


15-3 


21-7 


All ages 


215-0 


233-4 


448-4 


214-2 


231-9 


446-1 


217-7 


234-0 


451-7 


Index 
1966 = 100 






100-0 






99-5 






100-7 



See Table 7.10, note I. 



population, but also the decrease of women aged 
20 to 25 and 35 to 45 will result in a smaller 
number of children born in the period after 
1976. The fact that even with a considerable 
decline in migration loss from the region the age 
structure would still deteriorate lends cogency 
to the arguments for an effective policy to halt 
the present decline. 

Projection 5 

7.33. Projection 5 assumes that the 1961 birth 
and migration rat^ will continue from 1966 to 
1971 (death rates declining as previously), but 
that migration will be 50% lower during 
1971-76, and thereafter will be zero. This will 
produce a decline in the region’s population 
up to 1976 — by 8,000. Up to that year the net 
migration loss of 33,000 will not have been offset 
by the natural increase; but the position will 
then begin to improve, and by 1981 the cumu- 
lated natural increase for the whole period 
will be about 37,000 against the total (un- 
changed) net migration loss of 33,000 (there 
being no migration loss between 1976 and 
1981). By 1981 the total population of the region 
will be 4-5,000 higher than in 1966. 

7.34. Under this projection (see Table 7.14), 
the age structure in 1976 will be little different 
from that projected under Projection 6. The 
proportion of the population aged between 
30 and 65 will have fallen from 43% in 1966 to 
38% in 1976 and will remain so until 1981, 
when there will be an increase in the proportion 
of thirty-year olds. Also, the proportion of the 
population aged over 65 will increase to 15% 
in 1976, from 12% in 1966. 



Projection 6 

7.35. This projection (see Table 7.15) con- 
siders a less drastic reduction of migration up to 
1976: it assumes that the present trend (that is, 
the 1961 rate) will continue to 1971, that net 
migration loss during 1971-76 will be two thirds 
of its previous level, and in 1976-81 one third. 
In 1981 net migration becomes zero. Thus it 
looks at the possible effect of economic action 
reducing migration loss towards, and after the 
end of, the period up to 1976. The general 
result will still be a reduction of population 
by 1976, this time by 3%. The net migration 
loss of 37,000 by 1976 ^vill not be matched by 
the natural increase (which will only be 25,000). 
Between 1976 and 1981 however the gap will 
narrow and indeed be reversed since net 
migration in these five years will be 7,000 against 
a natural increase of 12,000. Thus population 
will rise slightly over this period; but in 1981 
it will still fall short of its 1966 level, and indeed 
this will not be re-established until later in the 
1980s. 

7.36. The redistribution of population among 
age groups by 1976 wiU be little different from 
that predicted in Projections 4 and 5. The post- 
war bulge will be evident in the 20 to 30 
year age groups, and there will again be an 
increase in the proportion of babies in the 
population compared with 1966. Theie will, 
however, be a noticeable decrease in the age 
group 15 to 20. The most strib'ng change in the 
age structure will be the redistribution in the 
proportion of population aged 30 to 65. In 1966 
they accounted for 43% of the population; in 
1976 they will account for 38% of the population. 
This decline will continue up to and past 1981, 
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Table 7.14 

Projections: Migration Reduced to Zero, 1971-76^^^ 





Total 


39-9 

37-3 

36-0 

33-7 

32-7 

31- 4 

32- 6 
24-1 
21-6 

, 23-7 

23- 6 

24- 7 
21-8 
22-6 
19-9 
24-6 


o 

5 




1. ~ 










p. 

c 

•a 


Females 


19-4 

18-2 

17-6 

16-9 

16-5 

15- 9 

16- 5 

11- 9 
10-8 

12- 4 
12-2 
12-9 
11-8 
12-4 
11-6 
16-9 


O' 

q 








in-“'^eoc'itO"“5omeO'^cpme^cor^ 








i 










Total j 


39-9 

37-3 

36-0 

34-2 

33-6 

32- 1 

33- 0 
24'3 

21- 7 
23-8 

23- 7 

24- 8 
21-8 

22- 6 
19-9 
24-6 


i 


lOM 


1981 


Females 


19-4 

18-2 

17-6 

16-9 

16-5 

15- 9 

16- 5 

11- 9 
10-8 

12- 4 
12-2 
12-9 
11-8 
12-4 
11-6 
16-9 








t 










i 










Total 1 


38-0 

36-1 

34-3 

33-7 

32- 2 

33- 1 
24-4 
21-9 
24-0 

24- 2 

25- 4 

23- 5 

24- 3 
24-6 
19-1 
21-5 


o 

6 


98-1 


197G 


Females j 


18-5 

17-6 

17-0 

16-5 

15- 9 

16- 5 

11- 9 
10-8 

12- 5 

12- 5 

13- 2 

12- 5 

13- 1 
13-5 
11-2 
15-2 


1 228-2 






Males 


19-5 

18-5 

17-3 

17-2 

16-3 

16-6 

12-5 

IM 

11- 5 
11-8 

12- 2 
11-0 
11-2 
IM 

7-9 

6-3 


cp 






Total 


37-6 

35-0 

34-5 

33- 5 

34- 4 
26-1 

23- 3 
25-0 

25- 2 

26- 3 

24- 4 
26-4 
26-7 
23-8 
16-2 
20-2 


O' 

5 


97-9 


[971 


1 

S 




eb 
















i 


19-3 

17-7 

17-8 

17-0 

17-3 

13-4 

11- 9 

12- 0 
12-3 
12-7 

11- 5 

12- 5 
12-3 
10-7 

6-1 

6-3 


6 






Total 


37-4 

36- 1 
35-1 

37- 1 
28-1 

26- 5 
28-4 

27- 1 

28- 3 

25- 7 
27-8 

29- 4 

26- 1 
20-3 
15-3 
19-7 


448-4 


100-0 




S 










S 


cbr^t~cb««^4'«4'co4*ib4'--Ac^ 








p[[| 










Males j 


18-9 

18-3 

17- 8 

18- 7 
14-5 
13-6 
13-7 
13-3 
13-7 
12-2 
13-2 
13-8 
12-0 

8.4 

6-0 

6-8 


215-0 






Cu 


0- 4 
5- 9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-M- 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75+ 




-H 

C 

100 




& 


< 


Indej 
1966 = : 
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Table 7.16 

All Projections: Summary of Projected Stmcturos in 1976 and of Changes l9B6-7m> 



0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 ^ 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75+ 



Natiiral increase, C 
Net migration, ’OOC 
Population, ’000s 



Actual 




Structi 


res in 1976-perce 
Proje 


ntage of total popu 
ction: 


ation. 




1966 


3 


1 


6 




5 




4 


2 


— 








% 


% 


% 






% 

8-4 

8-0 

7- 8 

8- 3 
6-3 

5- 9 

6- 3 
6-1 
6-3 

5- 7 

6- 2 
6-6 
5-8 
4-5 

3- 4 

4- 4 


% 


9-0 


8-7 


(8-9) 


8-6 


(8-8) 


8-6 


8-6 




8-2 


8-2 


(8-3) 


8-2 


(8-2) 


8-0 


7-8 




7-8 


7-8 


(8-0) 


7-8 


(7-9) 


7-7 


7-7 




7-7 


7-7 


(7-6) 


7-6 


(7-6) 


7-6 


7-6 




7-3 


7-3 


(7-3) 


7-3 


(7-4) 


7-3 


7-4 




7-5 


7-5 


(7-0) 


7-5 


(7-1) 


7-6 


7-8 




5-4 


5-5 


(7-1) 


5-6 


(7-3) 


5-7 


5-9 




4-8 


4-9 


(5-2) 


5-0 


(5-4) 


5-2 


5-5 




5-4 


5-4 


(4-7) 


5-5 


(4-8) 


5-6 


5-9 




5-5 


5-4 


(5-2) 


5-5 


(5-2) 


5-4 


5-6 




5-8 


5-8 


(5-3) 


5-8 


(5-2) 


5-8 


5-8 




5-4 


5-4 


(5-5) 


5-3 


(5-5) 


5-2 


5-2 




5-6 


5-5 


(4-9) 


5-5 


(4-8) 


5-4 


5-3 




5-6 


5-6 


(5-0) 


5-6 


(5-0) 


5-5 


5-3 




4-3 


4-4 


(4-5) 


4-3 


(4-4) 


+6 


4-1 


5-1 


4-7 


4-9 


(5-5) 


4-9 


(5-4) 


4-8 


+6 


1 100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


(lOO-O) 


100-0 


(100-0) 


100-0 


100-1 






+ 20-8 


+ 24-7 (+36.8) 


+ 24-7 ( + 37.7) 


+ 25-5 


27-2 






43-8 


-36-6 (-43.4) 


-33-0 (-33.0) 


-22-2 


nil. 






23-0 


-11-9 


(-6-6) 


-8-3 


(-4.7) 


+ 3-4 


+27-2 


JT cent 


-9% 


-5% 


-3% 


(-1%) 


-2% 


(-1%) 


+1% 


+ 6% 



’ rf teTable.' m buckets, in Projections 5 and 6, show dre stmctnre, in 1981 „d, 

in the lower part of the table, the changes 1966-81. 



although it will he matched by the movement of 
the post-war bulge into the early age ranps ot 
this group of the population. Thus, by 1 981 , the 
proportion of population aged 30 to 65 will 
still be 38%. 

7 37 finally, in addition to the individual 
projections, given in Tables 7.10 to 7.15, two 
summary Tables are provided, 7.16 and 7.17, 
showing the projected structures and the absol- 
ute totals of births, deaths and net migration 
losses of all six projections. 



Summary and Conclusions 

7.38. In this and the following paragraph a 
brief summary of the main points emerging from 
this chapter is given. 

(i) The North-East population is declining 
due to a rate of net migration loss 
which more than offsets the com- 
paratively high rate of natural increase. 



(ii) Within the region the population of 
Aberdeen City continued to increase up 
to the early 1960s. The population of 
Moray is similarly higher now, both 
absolutely and relatively, than at the 
beginning of the century. M other 
counties have shown a decline over 
this period. 



(iii) Compared with Scotland as a whole the 
region has a slightly lower proportion 
of its population in the age groups up to 
age 44 and a higher proportion in the 
groups above this age. 

(iv) The high rate of nei migration te 
is the product of a combination of higii 
out-migration and low in-migration. 



I Within the region there is a swong 

rural-to-urbanmovement towards Aber- 
deen City, though the City s role 
as a reception point for migrants from 



Table 7.17 



Projection 


1966 

Popu- 

lation 


1966-71 

Births 


1966-71 

Deaths 


1966-71 

Migration 

Loss 


1971 

Popu- 

lation 


1971-76 

Births 


1971-76 

Deaths 


1971-76 

Migration 

Loss 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


448-4 

448-4 

448-4 

448-4 

448-4 

448-4 


37-6 

37-6 

37-6 

37-6 

37-6 

37-6 


27-2 

25-0 

25-0 

25-0 

25-0 

25-0 


22-2 

33-3 

14-8 

22-2 

22-2 


436-5 

460-9 

427-6 

446-1 

438-7 

438-7 


37- 9 
41-1 
36-4 
39-0 

38- 0 
38-0 


27-5 

26-4 

25- 5 

26- 0 
25-8 
25-8 


21-6 

31-3 

7-4 

10-8 

14-4 















1976 

Popu- 

lation 



4254 

475-6 

407-2 

451-7 

440-0 

436-4 
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the rural North of Scotland has 
declined somewhat. 

(vi) Aberdeen City is the main point of 
attraction in the region for long-distance 
in-migrants. Among North Easterners 
City residents are the least likely to move 
to other parts of the region and most 
likely to join the long-distance urban- 
to-urban migration flow. 

(vii) The migration patterns of Moray and 
Nairn are distinct from those of the rest 
of the region. Moray receives a relatively 
liigh proportion of migrants from out- 
side the region, while out-niigrants from 
both counties tend to leave the region 
altogether, 

(viii) Among occupational groups the rate of 
out-migration appears to be highest 
among university-trained and pro- 
fessionally-qualified workers. Among 
manual workers, skilled engineeringand 
electrical workers have a higher rate of 
out-migration than other groups. 

7.39. The projections in this chapter consider 
the future population size and structure under a 
variety of assumed conditions and especially of 
differing migration rates, mainly for the period 
1966-76. Altering the migration assumptions 
shows the following pattern in terms of the age 
groups 0-9, 10-29, 30-64, and 65 and above. 



(i) As the migraiioit loss projected decUnes, 
so the relative size of the two age groups 
10-29 and 30-64 increases (and the 
proportion of the population under age 
10, and over 64 declines in size). 

(ii) Despite this, all the projections indicate a 
worsening in the relative size of the 
working population in the structure 
compared with 1966. Even the most 
optimistic decline in migration (Pro- 
jection 2) results in only a 2 % increase 
over the 1966 age structure, and that in 
the 10-29 age group. Every projection 
predicts a relative decline in the popu- 
lation aged 30-64 between 1966 and 
1976, and an increase in the proportion 
of people over 64. 

(iii) The size of the migration loss does not 
seem to be very significant. Even a large 
migration loss has little effect on the 
structure in 1976, and conversely even 
reducing the loss for the period 1966- 
1976 to zero produces only a 2% im- 
provement in one age group, and still 
fails to maintain the size of the popu- 
lation group aged 30-64. This shows the 
potential deterioration in the present 
position, and also that there is very little 
to choose between each set of figures 
projected : they all show a slight worsen- 
ing of the position between 1966 and 
1976. 
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Chapter 8 

Employment and Labour 

ROBERT SHAW 



Employment Structure 

8.1. The employment structure of North- 
East Scotland differs very markedly from that of 
Scotland as a whole or Great Britain. This is 
brought out in Table 8.1 which compares the 
percentage distribution of total employment by 
‘industry order’ for June 1966 in each of these 
areas. From this table can be seen the heavy 
reliance of the North East on Primary industries, 
on Construction and — to a lesser extent — on 
Services. In the Primary sector, which in the 
survey area means agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, the dependence is nearly six times that 



of the country as a whole; and in common with 
Primary industries throughout Great Britain, 
those of the North East have been showing a 
sharp decline in employment. In Construction 
the North East is not very much above the 
Scottish percentage though at a level nearly one 
and a half times the British figure ; and since 1 961 
this industry has been growing particularly fast 
within the region. Given the large size of the 
Service sector its somewhat higher overall 
percentage of employment in the North East is 
not particularly remarkable. Within it, the 
Distributive trades and Professional and scientific 
services bulk more highly in the North-Eastern 



Table 8.1 

Percentage Distribution of Employees in Employment^^^ 
by Industry Order In June, 1966 



Industry Order 


N.E. Scotland 


Scotland 


Great Britain 


I 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing . 


11-7 


3-5 


2-0 


II 


Mining and quarrying .... 


0-2 


2*7 






PRIMARY INDUSTRIES .... 








III 


Food, drink and tobacco 


8-5 


4-6 


3*5 


IV 


Chemicals and allied industries 


0-8 


1-6 


2-3 


V 


Metal manufacture .... 


0-1 


2-4 


2-7 


VI 


Engineering and electrical goods 


3-1 


8-5 


9-9 


VII 


Shipbuilding and marine engineering 


1-8 


2-2 




VIII 


Vehicles ...... 


0-6 


2-0 




IX 


Metal goods not elsewhere specified 


0-3 


1-3 


2*5 


X 


Textiles 


2-8 


4-6 




XI 


Leather, leather goods and fiir 


— 


0-2 


0-3 


XII 


Clothing and footwear 


0-1 


1-5 


2-3 


XIII 


Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, etc. . 


1-2 


M 


1-5 


xrv 


Timber, furniture, etc 


1-9 


M 


1-2 


XV 


Paper, printing and publishing 


3-8 


2-7 


2-8 


XVI 


Offier manufacturing industries 


0-3 


0-8 


1*5 




ALL MANUFACniRINO INDUSTRIES 


25-3 


34-6 




XVII 


CONSTRUCTION ..... 


10-3 


9-1 


7-2 


XVIII 


Gas, electricity and water 


1-3 


1-6 


1-8 


XIX 


Transport and communication 


5-7 


7-3 


6-9 


XX 


Distributive trades .... 


15-3 


134 


12-8 


XXI 


Insurance, banking and finance 


1-8 


2-1 


I l_ ^ 


XXII 


Professional and scientific services . 


14-6 


12-0 


MJ J 


XXIII 


Miscellaneous services . 


10-1 


8-5 


9-5 


XXIV 


Public administration and defence . 


3-6 


5-3 


5-8 


TOTAL SERVICES EXCLUDOJO CONSTRUCTION 


52-4 


50-2 


50-3 


GRAND TOTAL 


99-9 


lOO'l 


100-3 



Calculated from figures supplied by the D.E.P. Statistics for North-East Scotland are not com- 
pletely comparable with those for Scotland and Great Britain ; they exclude Civil Servants (Order 24) 
and Post Office workers (Order 19) for whom insurance cards arc not held. 
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economy than in those of the other two areas. 
Also during the period 1961-66 the sector as a 
whole grew more slowly in the North East than 
in Scotland or Britain. 

8.2. The Manufacturing sector in the North 
East on the other hand is comparatively small, 
providing only 25% of total employment in 
1966 compared with the Scottish figure of 35% 
and the British proportion of 38%. But it is 
noteworthy that within the region this sector 
grew faster between 1 96 1 and 1 966 than it did in 
Britain as a whole. The only industrial groups 
in which the North East has a notably heavier 
percentage representation than Great Britain 
are Food, drink and tobacco. Shipbuilding and 
marine engineering, Timber and furniture, and 
Paper, printing and publishing. On the other 
hand the North East is comparatively deficient 
in Engineering and electrical goods, in Metal 
manufacture, in Metal goods and in Vehicles. 

8.3. Passing reference has already been made 
to the rates at which employment has changed in 
the major sectors in the North East, Scotland 
and Great Britain during the first half of the 
sixties. Table 8.2 sets this out more explicitly. 

8.4. The table shows that total employment 
has grown more slowly in the North East than in 
Scotland as a whole or Great Britain. That 
there was overall growth in the North East and 
in Scotland in 1961-66 was due entirely to the 
creation of additional employment for women, 
for both Scotland and the North East had fewer 
men in jobs in 1966 than in 1961. 

8.5. Looking at the four major sectors it is 
apparent that Primary industries are contracting 
everywhere, but more slowly in the North East 
than elsewhere. The Manufacturing sector, 
which declined in Scotland as a whole and rose 
only slightly for Britain, actually grew by 5% in 
the North East. Construction has shown 
substantial growth in all areas and particularly 
in our region. But the large Service sector grew 
very slowly in the North East compared with 
elsewhere; and indeed there was a drop in male 
employment during this period. 

8.6. Table 8.3 presents a more detailed 
picture of the economy of the North East, 
giving the numbers of people employed in the 



major industrial groups in 1966, the change in 
numbers employed between 1961 and 1966 and 
the percentage which this change represented 
for a variety of industries. It must be emphasised 
however that these figures, which have been 
supplied by the D.E.P., are subject to important 
qualifications. At the level of a region of the size 
of the North East it is inherently difficult to 
estimate accurately the numbers of people 
employed in various industries, and the figures 
are ‘estimates’ in the true sense. None of the 
figures should be regarded as in any way 
precise, and this applies with particular force 
to any totals of less than two and a half thousand. 
It follows from this that the growth rates must 
also be viewed with reserve. In spite of these very 
real statistical difficulties, we consider that, 
provided the qualifications are borne in mind, 
the figures should be presented, and guarded 
use made of them, if only to give some idea of 
the orders of magnitude involved. 

8.7. In June 1966, there were 158,700 
employed persons in North-East Scotland. Of 
these 63% were men which was the same as the 
British figure and only marginally above the 
Scottish figure of 62%. Actually male employ- 
ment as a percentage of all employment in 1966 
showed a decline over 1961, but in this the North 
East was in no way exceptional. In total there 
were some 1,400 more people in employment in 
the region in 1966 than in 1961. But this was the 
net result of a rise of about 2,200 in women 
employees and a fall in employed men of some 
800. This decline in male employment is explain- 
ed by thefact that the Primary and Service sectors 
were ‘releasing’ men more quickly than jobs 
were being created in the gro\ving sectors of 
male employment, Construction and Manu- 
facturing. For women, on the other hand, a 
significant increase in employment in the 
Service sector, together with a lesser expansion in 
Manufacturing and in Construction, substan- 
tially outweighed the decline in employment in 
Primary industrira. 

8.8. However, the figure of 1,400 more jobs in 
1966 may give an over-optimistic picture of the 
underlying trend during these years. A fair 
proportion of this increase could have been due 
to the fact that, in the context of the trade cycle, 



Table 8.2 

Percentage Change of Employees In Employment between June 1961 and 
June 1966 for North-East Scotland, Scotland and Great Britain^^'^ 





N.E. Scotland 


Scotland 


Great Britain 




M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Primary industries 


-19 


% 

-12 


-19 


-29 


-21 


-28 


-23 


-7 


-21 


Manufacturing 


+ 6 


+ 2 


+ 5 


-2 


+ 1 


-1 


+ 1 


-1 


+ 1 


Construction . 


+ 20 


+ 17 


+ 20 


+ 14 


+ 21 


+ 14 


+ 13 


+24 


+ 14 


Services . 


-2 


+5 


+2 


+ 3 


+ 9 


+6 


+ 5 


+ 14 


+ 9 




-1 


+4 


+ 1 


-1 


+ 7 


+2 


+ 2 


+ 7 


+4 



The figures for North-East Scotland are subject to the qualifications in Note 1, Table 8.1. 
All totals have been rounded to nearest unit. 
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Agriculture, forestry, fishing . 
Mining and quarrying . 

PRIMARY INDUSmiES 

Food, drink and tobacco 
Chemicals and allied industries 
Metal manufacture 
Engineering and electrical good 
Shipbuilding and engineering . 
Vehicles . . . • 

Metal goods not elsewhere speci 
Textiles .... 

Leather, leather goods and fur 
Clothing and footwear . 

Bricks, pottery, glass, cement. 
Timber, furniture, etc. . 

Paper, printing and publishing 
Other manufacturing industries 

ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES . 
CONSTRUCTION 

Gas, electricity and water 
Transport and communication 
Distributive trades 
Insurance, banking and finance 
Professional and scientific servic 
Miscellaneous services . 
Public administration and defa 
TOTAL SERVICES EXCLUDING CONSTR 






3 

-3 

C 


Grand Total 






I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 
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Absolute totals and actual changes are not shown where they are less than 50. 
Percentage changes are not shown for cells of less than 5,000 employees. 



1966 was an inherently more prosperous year 
than 1961. The evidence for some cyclical 
influence on these figures is discussed in Appen- 
dix Cl. 

8.9. Economic activity within the region is 
heavily concentrated within the Aberdeen 
employment exchange area.^^^ In fact the area 
contains weU over half the region’s employment 
in all major sectors except that of Primary 
production. 

Table 8.4 

Employees (including Unemployed) of the 
Aberdeen Exchange Area as a Percentage of 
Total Employees in the North East by Sectors, 
June 1966 



Sector 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Primary production 


29-9 


% 

36-1 


% 

30-4 


Manufacturing 


63-9 


bb‘3 




Construction . 


61-3 


66'5 


61-3 


Service industries 


66-6 


64-6 


65-6 


All industries . 


58-6 


64-3 


60-7 



Source : D.E.P. 



8.10. The importance of the Aberdeen ex- 
change area within the North East is increasing 
steadily. In 1961 it accounted for 59% of 
employees, in 1965 60%, and as the above table 
shows 61% in 1966. The only other important 
areas are Elgin and Lossiemouth together, with 
8%, and Peterhead and Fraserburgh each with 
5%. The nine other exchange areas of the region 
accounted for only 19% of employees in 1966. 
As a centre of employment for women the 
Aberdeen exchange area, with its variety of 
Service occupations, has an even greater 
importance: in 1966 64% of female employment 
was located there. 

The Supply and Demand for Labour 
up to 1976 

8. 1 1 . The preceding paragraphs have given a 
brief picture of the structure of employment in 

It should be noted that the Aberdeen employment 
exchange area is a very extensive one, taking in a 
considerable tract of the countryside around the 
City. 



the area and how this compares vdth that of 
Scotland as a whole and with Great Britain. We 
shall now attempt an estimate of the supply and 
demand position for labour in the region, in 
1971 and in 1976, to establish a job target 
which would be consistent with what we shall 
take as a provisional objective: the reduction in 
net migration from the area to zero between 
1971 and 1976. The projected demand for 
labour is considered first and it should be noted 
that ‘demand for labour’ is interpreted in a 
broad sense to include estimates of changes in 
the numbers of self-employed persons, as well as 
in employees. Clianges in self-employment, due 
for example to structural changes in agriculture 
or in the Service trades, will alter the number of 
‘openings’ for people in the North East, and so 
will affect the economically active population 
that the region can support. 

8.12. Two methods of estimating the demand 
for labour in 1971 and 1976 are used. First we 
aggregate the estimates prepared by the authors 
of the chapters — the following chapters— on the 
various sectors of the regional economy. 
Secondly, we shall make a simple extrapolation 
into the future of the overall growth rates of the 
first half of the 1960s, to get some comparison 
of the sectoral estimates with the experience of 
the recent past. In both cases projected changes 
in self-employment are combined with those in 
employment. This has necessitated the adjust- 
ment of some of the sectoral estimates, where 
these were confined to employment only, 
and these adjtistments have been based on 
Census figures. The total number of jobs in 1966, 
from which both projections are made, is taken 
from the 10% sample Census of that year since, 
in contrast with the D.E.P. estimates so far used, 
the Census data cover the self-employed as well 
as ‘employees in employment.’ 

8.13. According to the Census, employment 
in the area at April 1966 was 124,500 males 
and 63,100 females, making a total of 187,600. 
The calculated changes in the various sectors, 
which relate in the first place to 1970 and 1975, 
take these totals as their bases. In two cases the 
estimates made here include a range of possibili- 
ties, and the calculations here have been made 
for both the upper and lower limits. The various 
estimated changes are set out in Table 8.5. 



Table 8.5 

Estimated Net Changes in Employment and Self-Employment by Sector, in 
N.E. Scotland 1966-70, and 1970-75 



thousands 





Changes between 1966 and 1970 


Changes between 


1970 and 1975 


Lower limit 
Males Females 


Upper limit 
Males Females 


Lower limit 
Males Females 


Upper limit 
Males Females 


Primaxy industries . 
Manufacturing 
Construction . 
Services 


-3-7 -0-2 

+ 0-9 +0-3 

-0-5 — 

-0-9 -I-0-4 


-3-7 -0-2 

+ 0-9 +0-3 

-0-5 — 

-0-3 -bl-I 


_4-5 -0-2 

+ 0-8 +0-7 

-0-5 +0*6 


_4-0 -0'2 

4- 0-8 4- 0-7 

4-0-7 -i-1-4 


Total 


-4-2 +0-5 


-3-6 -i-1-2 


-4-2 +M 


-2-5 + 1-9 
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Combining these estimated changes with the 
1966 emplo)'ment totals gives us an upper and 
lower estimate of the demand for labour in 1970 
and 1975. However, because of the incidence of 
the population Census in 1966, and again in 
1971, the population projections that are made 
in Chapter 7 relate to 1971 and 1976. It is con- 
venient therefore to take these as our projection 
years for labour supply and demand. Accord- 
ingly the total estimates of change in the demand 
for labour in Table 8.5 have been adjusted to 
1971 and 1976, by a proportional increase in the 
case of the 1970 figure, and by simple extra- 
polation in the case of 1975. The adjusted 
demand figures are given in Table 8.6 along 
with the basic projections for 1970 and 1975. 

Table 8.6 

Estimated Demand far Labour in North- 
East Scotland, 1970-76 

thousands 





Lower estimate 


Upper estimate 




Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


1970 


120-3 


63-9 


183-9 


120-9 


64-3 


185-2 


1975 


117-2 


64-7 


181-9 


119-5 


66-2 


185-7 


1971 


119-7 


63-8 


183-5 


120-6 


64-5 


185-1 


1976 


116-6 


64-9 


181-5 


119-2 


66-4 


185-6 



8.14. The alternative method of arriving at 
an estimate of the demand for labour is by 
extrapolating the trends in aggregate figures in 
the recent past. For this purpose we use a 
combination of the Census and D.E.P. statistics. 
The Census, in addition to being the only 
source of information about the self-employed, 
provides a more complete coverage of certain 
classes of employee, especially in public admini- 
stration and defence and in the category of 
Miscellaneous services. Because of this the 
Census figure for total employees is higher than 
that of the D.E.P. except in the case of the 1961 
total for female employees. It appears that the 
Census coverage of women workers in that year 
was defective and that the 1966 figures represent 
a considerable advance in accuracy over those 
of earlier years. The relevant data from the two 
sources are set out in Table 8.7. 



8.15. In addition to the actual totals for 1961 
and 1966 a set of ‘adjusted’ figures is given for 
1966. These have been obtained by re-calculat- 
ing the 1966 figures at the rate of unemployment 
which existed in 1961, for, with the exception 
of the 1 966 Census rate for females, all the rates 
had fallen between 1961 and 1966, reflecting 
the fact that the North East like Scotland was 
probably at a higher point in the trade cycle in 
the latter year. Rates of growth have been 
calculated using the 1961 totals and the adjusted 
figures for 1966. No rate has been calculated 
for the change in the Census totals of female 
employees between the two dates since the 
figures are, statistically, almost certainly not 
comparable. The same problem obviously arises 
\vith the female self-employed, but as this is the 
only available figure for this category of the 
work-force an attempt has been made to adjust 
the 1961 figure to allow a calculation to be 
made.^^^ The resulting rates of change are given 
in Table 8.8. 

Table 8.8 

Percentage Changes of Employment and 
Self-Employment in N.E. Scotland, 



Source 


Emplo 

emplo 


yees in 
yment 


Self-employed 


M 


F 


M 


F 


D.E.P. 

Census 


-1-5 

-0-9 


+ 3-2 
n.e. 


n.a. 

-23-8 


n.a. 

-19-4 



n.e. signifies ‘not calculated’, n.a. ‘not av^Iable’. 



8.16. We can now apply these past rates of 
change to the actual 1966 Census totals to make 
a very crude projection of the demand for 
labour in 1 97 1 and 1 976. In doing this we assume 
that future conditions will be similar to those of 
the recent past and, specifically, that the 1966 
rate of unemployment continues to obtain. The 
results are presented in Table 8.9. In the case 
of male employees two estimates are given, the 
first (a) based on the D.E.P. rate of change and 
the second (b) on the Census rate. In the case of 



For the basis of the adjustment see Appendix C. 



Table 8.7 

Employees in Employment and the Self-Employed in North-East Scotland 
1961 and 1966 





Employees in employments'^ 


Self-employed 


Census data 


D.E.P. data 


Census 


M 


F 


Total 


M 


F 


Total 


M 


F 


Total 


1961 . 


108-2 


51-0 


159-2 


lOM 


56-2 


157-3 


21-4 


2-7 (3-l)S« 


24-1 


1966 . 


108-1 


60-6 


168-7 


100-3 


58-4 


158-7 


16-4 


2-5 


18-9 


1966 adjusted 


107-2 


61-3 


168-5 


99-6 


58-0 


157-6 


16-3 


2-5 


18-8 



Census figures relate to April, D.E.P. figures to June. 

This is an estimated revision to provide a figure comparable with 1966. 
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Table 8.9 

Estimated Demand for Labour in N.E. Scotland in 1966, 1971 and 1976 

thousands 







1966 






1971 




1976 




M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Employees in 
employment 


108-1 


60-6 


168-7 


(o) (6) 

106-5 107-1 


62-5 


C=) (i) 

169-0 169-6 


(«) (i) 

104-9 106*1 


64-5 


{<>) (i) 

169-4 1 70-6 


Self-employed 


16-4 


2-5 


18-9 


12-5 


2-0 


14-5 


9-5 


1-6 


ll-l 


Total 


125-5 


63-1 


187-6 


119-0 119-6 


64-5 


183-5 184-1 


114-4 115-6 


66-1 


180-5 181-7 



the self-employed only Census figures can be 
used. 

8. 1 7. Comparing the estimates of the demand 
for labour in Table 8.6 with those given in 8.9 
it can be seen that for 1971 the two are in 
substantial agreement; for 1976 however they 
diverge, though even here the estimates of 
the demand for female labour are quite close. 
The major difference is in the ‘upper’ estimates 
for men : that derived from a crude extrapolation 
of past trends (Table 8.9) is, by 1976, appreci- 
ably below the aggregated sectoral projection 
of Table 8.6. The important question, however, 
is the balance between the supply and demand for 
labour, and we must now look at the supply 
side of the matter. 

The Supply of Labour 

8.18. The Sample Census of 1966 put the 
supply of labour, apparently available for work 
in that year in the North East, at 129,600 males 
and 66,000 females. These are the totals of 
‘economically active’ persons, a class which the 
Census defines to include the employed, the 
self-employed and the unemployed: that is, 
those who are at work or have registered them- 
selves as willing to work. By expressing these 
figures as percentages of the male and female 
populations respectively aged 15 and over in 
the North E^t it is possible to calculate a type 
of activity rate which can be compared with the 



corresponding rates for Great Britain. These 
rates are set out in Table 8.10. 



Table 8.10 

Economically Active Persons as a Percentage of 
the Resident Population aged 15 and over, 
April, 1966 



Males Females 

Great Britain .... 84'0 42-2 

North-East Scotland (actual) . 82-6 36-8 

North-East Scotland (potential) . 834 42-5 



Source: 1966 Sample Census 

8.19. It is apparent from Table 8.10 that the 
actual activity rates in the North East are lower 
than the comparable British rates, in the case of 
women markedly so. A possible explanation of 
this difference in the overall rates is that the 
North East has an unfavourable age structure 
with a heavy representation of old people who 
have low rates of activity. This hypothesis was 
tested in the following way. Activity rates were 
calculated for each five-year age group from 
15 to 69 and for the group 70 plus, form^es and 
females, for the population of Great Britain as a 
whole.^^^ These age-specific rates were then 
applied to the numbers of people in the respec- 
tive age-groups of the North-East population as 



These rates are set out in Appendix C. 



Table 8.11 

The Economically Active, the Economically Inactive and the Resident Population 
Aged 15 and over in 1966-~Great Britain and North-East Scotland^'-'' 

thousands 





Great Britain 

Males Females 




North-Ea. 

Vlales 


t Scotland 
Females 


Resident population 
15 and over 


19,029-7 


(100%) 


21,011*1 


(100%) 


157-0 


(100%) 


179-4 


(100%) 


Economically active 


15,993-9 


(84*0%) 


8,862*7 


(42-2%) 


129-6 


(82-6%) 


66-0 


(36-8%) 


Economically inactive 


3,035-8 


(16-0%) 


12,148-4 


(57-8%) 


27-3 


(W-4%) 


113-4 


(63-2%) 


TRedred . 


fl, 911*4 


(10*0%) 


499-7 


(2-4%) 


fl6-6 


(10-6%) 


4-3 


(2-4%) 


-( Students . 


-( 674*5 


(3*5%) 


590-7 


(2-8%) 


i 6-1 


(3-9%) 


6-1 


(3-4%) 


LOthers . 


L 450*0 


(2-4%) 


11,058-1 


(52-6%) 


L 4-7 


(3-0%) 


103-1 


(57-5%) 



The totalsare of people defined as ‘usually resident’ in the areas concerned. 
Source: 1966 Sample Census. 
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it was in 1 966. From this operation were denved 
totals for males and females showing the numbers 
who would have been active had these detailed 
British rates applied in the various age-groups 
of the North East. These totals were then 
expressed as percentages of the relevant totals 
of men and women in the North-East popula- 
tion, and they are shown as the third Ime ot 
figures in Table 8.10— the ‘potential activity 
rates of the region. These ‘potential acayify 
rates provide a measure of the influence of the 
age structure of the regional population on the 
‘actual’ activity rates. The comparison between 
the tivo sets of rates shows that the low activity 
of men in the North East is only to a sm^ 
extent to be explained by the age structure of the 
population: of the difference between the actual 
rates, nearly two-thirds is ‘genuine’ in the 
sense of reflecting inactivity on the part of men 
who, on the grounds of age, could have been 
expected to be ‘economically active’. In the 
case of women the age structure of the regional 
population would have justified a much higher 
overall rate. In absolute terms it would have 
required another 1,300 men and 10,500 women 
to enter the labour market to bring the North- 
East figures to equality with the British rates. 

Table 8.12 

Percentage Breakdown of the Economically 
Inactive in 1966— Great Britain and North-East 

Scotland 

Males Females 



Retired . 
Students . 
Others 


G.B. 
. 62-9 

. 22-2 
. 14-8 


N.E.S. 

60-6 

22-2 

17-2 


G.B. 

4-1 

4-9 

91-0 


N.E.S. 

3-8 

5-3 

90-9 




99-9 


lOO-O 


100-0 


100-0 



Source: 1966 Sample Census. 



8.20. A second possible explanation of the 
low activity rates for North-East Scotland 
would be that the region contains a naturally 
high proportion of those whom the Census 
defines as ‘economically inactive’, that is 
retired people, students and so forth. Tables 
8.11 and 8.12 provide figures for a comparison 
of the economically inactive for Great Britain 
and North-East Scotland. It appears that the 
North East has somewhat higher proportions of 
all three categories of ‘inactive’ men than the 
country as a whole. However the higher per- 
centage of ‘others’ is unexplained: this may 
point to a pool of unused male labour (in absol- 
ute terms, rather more than a thousand men). 
In the case of women, the ‘retired’ category is 
the same percentage as for Great Britain, 
students are higher, and ‘others’ very much 
higher. 

8.2 1 . For ^\•omen the very high proportion of 
‘others’ in the North East probably includes 
some who should be regarded as ‘at work’ for 
at least part of the time, though not declaring 
themselves as such — ^for example, farmers’ 
wives. But also important is the fact that in the 



case of women’s work, supply is to some extent 
created by demand : if more work were available, 
more workers would be forthcoming. Finally, 
the rural character of much of the area, and the 
travelling distances involved, may reduce the 
opportunity and desire to work on the part of 
many women. 

8.22. For men, possible explanations are less 
obvious. One possibility, which would also apply 
to women, is that fewer people in the North 
East need to work because of a higher level 
of investment income. Recently published 
figures^^^ show that in North-East Scotland net 
investment income accounts for 9-7% of the 
total net income (as defined by the Inland 
Revenue Department), compared with a cor- 
responding Scottish figure of 7-9% and a U.K. 
figure of 7*3%. But, of course, this higher 
percentage of investment income may simply 
reflect the lower level of wages, which in any case 
form the main part of net income. Furthermore, 
a large number of those living on investment 
incomes will be retired persons, and therefore 
excluded from the economically active on this 
account. 

8.23. V/hatever may be the full explanation^^^ 
of the activity rates of the North East, they are 
lower than the corresponding national rates. 
We have therefore made estimates of the 
‘potential’ labour supply in the North East in 
1966, 1971 and 1976, on the assumption that the 
British age-specific activity rates, already referred 
to, obtained in the region. These rates have been 
applied to the ‘enumerated’ population of the 
North East in 1966, while for future years, up to 
1976, we have used Projection 5, from Chapter 
7, adjusted from a ‘total’ to an enumerated 
basis.^®> Before commenting on the implications 
of this projection, there is one other assumption 
that has been made in calculating the future 
labour supply: the future rate of unemployment. 
It has been assumed that at all future dates 
there will be a rate of unemployment equal to 
the national average rates in 1966, that is 2-2% 
for men and 1-3% for women.^*"^ The resulting 
totals are described as the ‘potential employed 
labour force’, and they are presented m 
Table 8.13. 



Board of Inland Revenue Report, 1967,_Cmnd. 3200. 

<2) One reason suggested for the lower activity rates of the 
North East is that migration has depleted the ranks ol 
the working age groups. But thh can explain no more 
than the comparatively small difference between e 
Great Britain rate (84-0%) and the North East 
‘potential’ rate (83-4%) since the latter takes accoimt 
of all peculiarities in the age structure of the JNortn- 
East population. . j • *v.' 

The figures of Projection 5 have been adjusted m tM 
way to bring them as nearly as possible to a usually 
resident’ basis. This is because in projecting demana 
we used Census employment totals which ref« to e 
‘resident population’. The ‘enumerated ^ 
‘resident’ populations are defined with slight i o 
ences, but the actual differences in total numbers, m 

the relevant age groups, is very small. 

These unemployment rates are derived from the i»oo 
Census. They measure the unemployed as a perc^tage 
of the economically active population and refer o 
Census date in April. They are somewhat higher tnan 
the D.E.P. rates calculated at June. 
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Table 8.13 

Potential Employed Labour Force in 
N.E. Scotland, 1966-76 

thousands 



Year 


Males 


Females 


Total 


1966 


128-1 


75-5 


203-6 


1971 


123-7 


72-4 


196-1 


1976 


122-5 


70-0 


192-5 



8.24. Projection 5, from Chapter 7, which is 
used as the basis for the projections in Table 
8.13, assumes a continuance of present popu- 
lation trends, including the current level of 
migration, up to 1 97 1 . Thereafter it assumes that 
net outward migration is reduced to zero by 
1976. As a basis for projecting the future labour 
supply, the assumption of migration continuing 
at its present level up to 1971 is a reasonable one 
for present purposes in that any new action to 
which this Report may lead is unlikely to have 
much impact before that year. But what is the 
most acceptable objective to aim at after that 
year? In Chapter 1 it was stated that the 
immediate short-term target for policy should be 
the stabilising of the region’s population, by 
reducing net migration to equality with natural 
increase, and that this should be aimed at for 
the mid-1970s. As a target, this falls short of the 
assumptions of Projection 5 and indeed it is 
unlikely that a rate of expansion which would 
eliminate net migration by 1976 can be 
achieved. Nevertheless, in estimating the bal- 
ance of supply and demand for labour in the 
mid-seventies, we shall assume this relatively 
ambitious objective, implicit in Projection 5; 
we can then indicate the downward adjust- 
ments that might be made in this target later. 
A comparison between the potential labour 
supply, projected on this basis, and the esti- 
mates of demand for labour derived from the 
sectoral projections of later chapters (and 
summarised in Table 8.6) is made in Table 
8.14. In Table 8.15 precisely the same exercise 



is undertaken using the extrapolations based on 
Census and D.E.P. sources, as described in 
paragraphs 8.16 and 8.17 above. 

8.25. Both Tables 8.14 and 8.15 (rows 4 and 
5) show an apparent improvement in the overall 
balance of supply and demand for labour up to 
1976. But much the larger part of this improve- 
ment is in the female balance and is due to the 
projected increase in demand in the face of 
declining supply. Three out of the four pro- 
jections predict a worsening of the male balance. 
It must be reiterated however that the supply 
figures used in these tables assume continuing 
migration, at present rates up to 1971, and at 
falling rates thereafter. Thus the balance in all 
cases appears to improve because of the con- 
tinuing removal of part of the supply. 

8.26. Assuming we were to embrace the 
objective of eliminating net migration by 
1976, which of these projections of the cumu- 
lative ‘shortage’ of jobs should ^ve accept as the 
guide for regional policy? Having regard to the 
manifold uncertainties surrounding this exercise, 
probably the most sensible course is to take 
an estimate in the region of 10,000, made 
up of 7,000 men’s jobs and 3,000 women’s, as 
the number of new jobs which would need to be 
created by 1976 in addition to those which we 
foresee as likely to be produced by current 
trends in the existing industries of the region. 
If accepted as an objective this could be regarded 
as a minimxim condition for bringing net out- 
ward migration to a halt by 1976. 

8.27. It may well be said that as a ‘tai-get’ 
for policy this is over-optimistic, and on more 
than one ground. It is certainly optimistic to 
expect to establish activity rates equal to those 
for Britain as a whole, especially as some 
migration will still be going on after 1971 
reflecting an insufficient demand for labour. 
An entirely different factor tending to raise our 
estimates of the potential supply of labour in the 
North East is the fact that we take no account of 
a probable decline in national activity rates 
between 1966 and 1976. On the other hand we 



Table 8.14 

Estimates of the Balance of Supply and Demand for Labour in North-East Scotland 
at 1966, 1971 and 1976 with Demand based on Sectoral Estimates of Demand 

thousands 



1. Estimated supply^*’ 

2. Estimated demand 

(Upper limit) . 

3. Estimated demand 

(Lower limit) . 

4. Estimated shortage of 

jobs 

(Row 1 min\is row 2) 

5. Estimated shortage of 

jobs 

(Row 1 minus row 3) 



1966 


1971 




1976 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


128-1 


75-5 


203-6 


123-7 


72-4 


196-1 


122-5 


70-0 


192-5 


124-5 


63-1 


187-6 


120-6 


64-5 


185-1 


119-2 


66-4 


185-6 


124-5 


63-1 


187-6 


119-7 


63-8 


183-5 


116-6 


64-9 


181-5 


3-6 


12-4 


16-0 


3-1 


7-9 


11-0 


3-3 


3-6 


6-9 


3-6 


12-4 


6-0 


4-0 


8-6 


12-6 


5-9 


5-1 


11-0 



Supply projection taken from Table 8.13. 
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Table 8.15 

Estimates of the Balance of Supply and Demand for Labour in North-East Scotland 
at 1966 1971 and 1976 with Demand based on Extrapolations of Census and 
D.E.P. data 

thousands 





1966 




1971 




1976 




Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


1. Estimated supply**’ 

2. Estimated demand 


128-1 


75-5 


203-6 


123-7 


72-4 


196-1 


122-5 


70-0 


192-5 


(Estimate {b) of 
Table 8.9) 


124-5 


63-1 


187-6 


119-6 


64-5 


184-1 


115-6 


66-1 


181-7 


3. Estimated demand 




















(Estimate (a) of 
Table 8.9) 


124-5 


63-1 


187-6 


119-0 


64-5 


183-5 


114-4 


66-1 


180-5 


4. Estimated shortage of 




















jobs 

(Row 1 minus row 2) 


3-6 


12-4 


16-0 


4-1 


7-9 


12-0 


6-9 


3-9 


10-8 


5. Estimated shortage of 




















jobs 

(Row 1 minus row 3) 


3-6 


12-4 


16-0 


4-7 


7-9 


12-6 


8-1 


3.9 


12-0 



Supply projection taken from Table 8.13. 



also take no account — it would be very diffictilt 
to do so in any quantified way — of a potential 
increase in the supply of labour due to movement 
out of low productivity occupations if and as 
demand for labour expands. This is a possibility 
which imparts a very wide degree of imcertainty 
to any projections of labour supply for a region 
like the North East; it could easily outweigh any 
overestimate of activity rates. Finally, however, 
it must be conceded that the target implicit in 
the population projection which we use — the 
complete elimination of net outward migration 
by 1976 — is almost certainly too ambitious. 
Earlier, in Chapter 1, we proposed the stabili- 
sadon of the regional population (involving an 
equality between natural increase and net 
emigration) as a more feasible objective for the 
mid-seventies. With this in view a more reason- 
able figure to aim at would be 8,000 extra 
jobs, say 6,000 for men and 2,000 for women, 
by 1976. There are, of course, dangers in aiming 
too low, since a failure to achieve the target 
chosen would postpone the stabilisation of the 
North-East population beyond 1976. Eight 
thousand jobs, over and above existing trends, 
should therefore be regarded as the minimum 
objective. But one may reiterate a point made 
in Chapter 1 : not all these jobs will have to be 
imported.^^^ A target of 8,000 extra jobs would 
probably be attained if between 6 and 7,000 
could be imported into the region from outside. 
The remainder would be generated locally by 
the population retained as a result of the attrac- 
tion of new industry. Indeed, if this degree of 
general expansion was successfully stimulated 
in the region, there would almost certainly be 
some expansion in Construction which would 
add to the internally generated employment and 
further reduce the need for the importation of 
jobs from outside. 



Sec para. 1.29, above. The qualifications in footnote, 
p.lO , should be noted. 
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Other Aspects of the Labour 
Market in North-East Scotland 

8.28. In the final section of this chapter we 
turn to some qualitative aspects of the labour 
market in the survey area, and we begin with a 
short comment on the socio-economic composi- 
tion of the labour force. Table 8.16 gives 
a breakdown into socio-economic groups of the 
male labour force of North-East Scotland at 
April 1966 with comparative figures for Scot- 
land and Great Britain for 1961. The main 
feature which emerges is the strong representa- 
tion within the area, compared with Scotland 
and Great Britain, of employers, managers and 
professional workers (column 2), and of semi- 
skilled manual workers, personal service workers 
and agricultural workers (column 5). The 
former is attributable to the number of farmers 
in the region who are classed as employers, as 
well as to the many professional workers in 
research institutes, centres of higher learning, 
and medical institutions. The ratio of semi- 
skilled workers is high because of the character 
and size of the Service and Primary sectors of the 
region. On the other hand the comparatively 
low percentage of skilled manual workers, 
foremen and workers on own account (column 
3) is a consequence of the smallness of the Manu- 
facturing sector which, along with Construction, 
is the main employer of skilled men. 

8.29. There are certain well-established fea- 
tures of the entry of young people into the labour 
market in North-East Scotland which the 
figures for 1966 illustrate. In that year just over 
5,500 pupils left school. Of these 70% left at 
age 15 from a non-certificate course; another 
14% had three or more ‘H’ levels; and the 
remaining 16% had qualifications intermediate 
to these. The comparable figures for Scotland 
as a whole were 76 % leaving at 1 5, another 1 2 % 
having three or more ‘H’ levels and the rest 
having intermediate qualifications. Table 8.17 
gives comparative information about the broad 
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Table 8.16 

Percentage Distribution of Male Labour Force aged 15 and over into various Socio- 
Economic Groups in North-East Scotland, Scotland and Great Britain^^^ 



1 

Area 


2 

Employers, 
managers and 
professional 
workers^^^ 


3 

Skilled manual 
workers (includ- 
ing foremen and 
workers on own 
account)^®^ 


4 

Non-manual 

workers 


5 

Semi-skilled 
manual workers 
(including per- 
sonal service and 
agricultural 
workers) 


6 

Unskilled 

manual 

workers 


7 

Armed 
forces and 
others'*’ 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


N.E. Scotland 


16-2 


34-6 


13-3 


23-0 


8-4 


4-3 


Scotland 


12-7 


39-7 


15-4 


19-6 


9-9 


2-7 


Great Britain 


14-6 


39-6 


16-7 


17-8 


8-0 


3-4 



Percentages for North-East Scotland are calculated from Sample Census, 1966, dataj those for Scotland and 
Great Britain from Census, 1961, data. 

Includes ‘Farmers — employers and managers*. 

Includes ‘Farmers — own account*. 

‘Others* are persons with inadequately described occupations. 



Table 8.17 

Percentage Distribution of Young Persons Entering Employment in 1 966 in 
N.E. Scotland, Scotland and Great Britain^^> 





Apprenticeship to 
skill^ occupation or 
employment leading 
to recognised 
professional 
qualification 


Entering clerical 
employment 


Entering other 
employment 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girb 


Boys 


Girls 


North-East Scotland . 


% 

42-9 


% 

10-7 


% 

6*1 


% 

29-2 


% 

51-0 


% 

60-1 


Scotland . 


46-4 


7-1 


7-6 


35-6 


46-0 


57-3 


Great Britain . 


43-6 


8-4 


9-1 


40-1 


47-2 


51-5 



‘Young persons’ are defined as those aged 15-17 years. 
Source'. D.E.P. 



types of employment which these young people 
entered in 1966. 

8.30. The figures show that fewer boys, but 
more girls, enter upon apprenticeships or equi- 
valent training in the North East than in 
Scotland or Great Britain, though for boys the 
divergence from the British figure is not very 
great. The greatest divergence from the national 
proportion occurs in clerical employment where 
the figures for girls in particular is much below 
British and Scottish figures. More boys and girls 
enter the category of ‘other employment’ in 
the North East than elsewhere, and it is here that 
training facilities and job prospects are less good. 
In common with the British pattern most 
apprenticeships for boys occur in Construction 
and in engineering industries. Training facilities 
are extremely good in the area. This has long 
been so on the educational side and the training 
centres now being opened by some of the 
Industry Training Boards are improving still 
further the work side of training. Table 8.18 
shows the percentage distribution by sector of 
first employment for boys and girls in 1962 and 



1966 for the North East, with comparative 
figures for 1966 for Great Britain. This reflects 
fairly accurately the economic structure of the 
North East, with a large entry to Services and 
Primary industry (though this is declining 
significantly) and a low entry to Manufacturing 
industry compared with Great Britain. 



Table 8.18 

Percentage Distribution by Sector of first 
Employment for Boys and Girls, 

1962 and 1966 





North East 
1962 1966 


Great 

Britain 

1966 


Primary industry 


% 

11-0 


% 

7-9 


% 

4-1 


Manufacturing . 


23-2 


25-5 


36*1 


Construction 


6-1 






Services 


59-8 


59-1 


52*6 




lOO-I 


99-6 


100-0 
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8.31. There are certain well established 
patterns of movenient of labour. First there is the 
daily movement of people from the countryside 
to work in the towns and villages of the area. 
Secondly, major centres such as Aberdeen, 
Elgin and Peterhead provide employment for 
workers living in nearby towns and country 
districts. .A variety of studies have established 
information about travel-to-work.^^^ From these, 
it is clear that the Aberdeen travel-to-work area 
extends to Stonehaven in the south, to Banchory 
in the west, Inverurie in the north-west and 
Ellon in the north. Indeed there is movement 
from as far afield as Peterhead, Fraserburgh, 
Turriff and Huntly, but this is exceptional. 
(It must also be said that as yet travel-to-work 
to Aberdeen from places like Banchory and 
Inverurie is not on a large scale.) The Elgin 
travel-to-work area extends to Lossiemouth 
in the north, Buckie in the east and Forres in the 
west. There is some movement from further 
afield, e.g. from Keith, and this might be 
encouraged by further development at Elgin. 
Nairn on the western boundary of the survey 
area looks predominantly to Inverness as an 
outlet for employment. Huntiy is relatively 
self-contained, although a number of people 
travel daily firom Huntly to Keith, Inverurie 
and Turriff. Though Fraserburgh and Peter- 
head are near enough to permit movement be- 
tween them, in fact not many live in the one 
place and work in the other. 

8.32. It must be stressed that on average the 
travel-to-^vork distances in the North East are 
short. Ov’er 70')o of the firms which answered the 
Manufacturing questionnaire indicated that 
more than nine-tenths of their employees 
travelled under five miles to work. On the other 
hand, some people do seem prepared to travel 
up to 15 miles to their work; and this distance 
might be regarded as about the upper limit at 
the present juncture. One possible reason for the 
relatively short travel-to-work distances in the 
North East is the low level of wages. Travel-to- 
work costs as a proportion of wages might be 
closer to the national average than travel-to- 
work distances are to the corresponding 
national average.^^^ 

8.33. T^vo other types of movement -within the 
area call for comment. First, there is a migratory 
movement into Aberdeen of skilled workers and 
of girls seeking secretarial posts; it is only the 
City which offers a suitable supply of such jobs. 
Secondly, there is the movement of young 
people seeking further education or training; 
again many of the relevant facilities are avail- 
able only in Aberdeen or in centres outside the 
region. The majority of these people are usually 
lost permanently to their place of origin, since 



A sur\'ey by British Rail, a census by W. Alexander 
and Sons (Northern) Ltd., a survey for this Report by 
.Aberdeen University students, and information from 
the Manufacturing questionnaire. 

Some firms in the region with special labour needs do 
provide transport for their -workers over considerable 
distances. Such cases are occeptional but they do 
proride evidence of a disposition on the part of labour 
to move around if transport facilities are convenient 
and cheap. 
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local openings are usually limited to teaching and 
the other professions. It has even been repre- 
sented to us that the provision of commercial 
training in Aberdeen City reduces the supply 
of young people for other comparable types of 
employment in the more outlying places; but 
we do not ourselves consider this to be a dis- 
advantage to the region as a whole. 

8.34. As well as these intra-regional move- 
ments there is a large exodus of labour from the 
region. As we have emphasized, it is this outward 
movement which prevents the rate of unemploy- 
ment from reaching higher figures than it does. 
On average the area appears to lose some 
1,300-1,400 male workers and over 600 female 
workers annually. If we ^sume that an average 
year’s outflow of workers had remained within 
the area in 1966, and was unemployed, it would 
have raised the male unemplo-yment figure for 
June 1966 from 2*5% to 3*8% and the female 
figure from 14% to 24%. 

8.35. Not a great deal is kno-wn in detail 
about the emigrants, though information de- 
rived from the Census returns has been dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. It appears that those who 
seek work elsewhere with the help of the 
D.E.P. represent a fair cross-section of the 
working population, and the reason for lea-ving 
the area is usually to get work, especially -with 
better career prospects rather than, for example, 
to get better housing. Reference has been made 
to the loss of educated manpower both here and 
in Chapter 7. Some more detailed information 
is avafiable from the Aberdeen University 
Careers and Appointments Service for the year 
to 30th September, 1967. During that year 781 
students used the service, and of these about 
60% went on to teacher training, further study 
or research: their final destination is therefore 
unkno-wn, though eventually a high proportion 
(about a half would seem a reasonable estimate) 
may be employed locally. Twenty-four per cent 
of all the students covered by this return entered 
employment in this country, while the remainder 
were still seeking work, were not available for 
work, or had obtained work overseas. Most 
information is available about those who 
entered employment in this country. They were 
197 in number, with 117 of them from the 
Aberdeen area. Of these 117, only 61% were 
able to obtain employment in Scotland, let 
alone in the survey area. In another survey 
by the Careers and Appointments Service, of 
257 students who graduated in 1956 in Arts, 
Science and Applied Science, 1 1 1 answered a 
questionnaire on the location of their employ- 
ment. From these replies it emerged that 54% 
were employed in Scotland in 1966. 

8.36. What is the supply of unused labour in 
the North East? In July 1968 there were, 
unemployed, some 3,280 men and bo-ys and 
850 women and girls. An analysis of these 
persons by age and duration of unemployment, 
by the D.E.P. enables a comparison to be made 
-with Scottish and British figures. Table 8.19 
shows that in the North East unemployed males 
tend to be older than the British average, while 
the unemployed women are younger. It is well 
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known that fu'ms are frequently reluctant to 
take on men over the age of 50, and that indeed 
by that age many men present difficulties of 
employment where training in new skills is 
required. Hence on grounds of age alone, in the 
North East the pool of unemployed male labour 
Hkely to attract incoming employers would drop 
to, say, 2,000. 

8.37. As might be expected from the age 
structure of the unemployed, the duration of 
unemployment is also greater in the North East 
for men. But, rather imexpectedly, it is true 
for women also. The duration of unemployment 
is shown in Table 8.20; from there it appears 
that the North East figures for those unemployed 
more than 26 weeks and for more than 52 weeks 
are above the British, though below the Scottish, 
figures. 

8.38. Thus about 2,000 men presently out of 
work could be employed without undue prob- 



8.39. The quality oflabour in the North East 
is generally held to be extremely high, a fact 
corroborated by incoming firms, and by the 
frequent recruiting visits of outside firms from 
the south. While individual firms within the 
area do occasionally find themselves short of 
skilled labotir, there are no enduring shortages 
as there tend to be in other parts of the cormtry. 
Injune 1966, when just over 100,000 men were 
employed in the North East, nearly 2,500 were 
out of work, while the figure for unfilled 
vacancies was just over 700 ; this was a ratio of 
unfilled vacancies to unemployed of 0-28 which 
compared with the British figure of Tl. For 
women in the North East there were 1*2 
vacancies for each woman unemployed com- 
pared with the British figure of 4-0 to one. 

8.40. Information on the experience of a small 
number of incoming Manufacturing firms in the 
field of recruiting, training and maintaining 



Table 8.19 

Analysis of Unemployed by Age: Percentage of Total Unemployed , 
July 1968 





Aged 50 and over 


Aged 55 and over 




M 


F 


T 


M 


F T 


North-East Scotland 


% 

39-9 


% 

17-5 


% 

35-3 


% 

30-9 


% % 
9-2 264 


Great Britain . 


35-0 


2M 


32-9 


27-6 


11-8 25-2 



Table 8.20 

Analysis of Unemployed by Duration of Unemployment: Percentages of Total in 
each Group, July 1968 





Unemployed for over 


4 weeks 

M F T 


8 weeks 

M F T 


26 weeks 
M F T 


52 weeks 
hi F T 


North-East Scotland 
Scotland .... 

Great Britain 


% % % 

69-7 64-2 68-6 

n.a. n.a. n.a. 

73-1 63-6 71-6 


% % % 

56-8 50-5 55-5 

60-8 57-7 60-1 

604 49-5 58-7 


% % % 

35- 8 24-9 33-5 

36- 2 28-9 34-7 

33-3 22-7 31-7 


% % % 

20- 6 11-6 18-7 

21- 3 12-9 19-5 

18-0 10-9 16-9 



lems for employers. On the whole, however, 
they will be unskilled, since skilled men are 
seldom unemployed for long in the area. To 
this total could be added the annual 1,300- 
1,400 male migrants who might be happy 
to stay in the area if suitable jobs were available. 
For women, on the other hand, the unemploy- 
ment register considerably understates the pool 
available for work, for if suitable work were 
available more women would certainly enter 
the labour force. It is true that in some parts 
of the region a ceiling has probably been 
reached for trades such as food processing and 
hotel work; but for a different type of work 
there may be a latent labour supply even in 
these areas. As it was, in July 1968 there were 
850 women unemployed, and to these might be 
added the 650 women workers who leave the 
region each year. 



their labour forces has been made available 
to us.^^^ From this, it appears that the labour 
force of such firms is usually recruited locally; 
only about one-quarter to one-fifth of the 
workers in the firms concerned had their pre- 
vious employment more than 20 miles away. 
Recruits to these new firms were drawn from, 
many quarters, but Construction and the 
Primary industries were the largest single 
industrial sources, followed by school-leavers and 
the transport industry. The nature of the skill 
required in the new industry also determined 
the industries from which the new labour force 
was drawn — for example, the more skilled the 
industry, the more qualified craftsmen it would 
draw from the Engineering and electrical 



<o By the Department of Social and Economic Research 
of the University of Glasgow. 
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industries, or from Shipbuilding and maiine 
engineering. Of the labour force recruited by 
one firm, as much as one-quarter were skilled 
workere who had served their time with other 
firms. The experience of these firms shows that 
local labour is easily trained in new skills and 
operations, and that once a firm has acquired its 
labour force, it does not have much difficulty in 
retaining it. Rates of turnover, for example, are 
extremely low: while the national rates of 
turnover (supplied by the D.E.P.) show losses 
of about 2-5 per 100 workers, for an average 
four-week period, some incoming firms in the 
North East are showing losses of this order for 
one year. 

8.41. Finally, wages in the North East. It has 
already been stated above that the region is a 
low-wage area. This is a view which is widely 
accepted though hard evidence to support it is 
lacking. It is, however, almost certainly true. 
For one thing, such low-wage industries as 
agriculture, Textiles, Food, drink and tobacco, 
Construction, Miscellaneous services and Distri- 
butive trades are heavily represented in the 
region. Indeed, with the exception of Paper and 
Shipbuilding, the North East is poorly supplied 
with high-wage industries. Secondly, not only 
is there this predominance of low-wage indus- 
tries, but evidence suggests that wages in the 
North East are below the average even for these 
industries. This is to be expected since there is a 
lack of competition from high-paying industries. 
The Manufacturing questionnaire showed that 
in October 1966, out of twelve of the S.I.C. 
categories for which there was information, in 
seven categories every firm was paying its men 
an hourly rate belo%v the British average. For 
women, the situation was better in that only in 
four out of the twelve industrial groups did every 
firm pay below the British average. For eleven 
of the twelve categories, however, at least 70% 
of all the firms paid below the national average 
for women. 

Summaryand Conclusions 

8.42. The main points of this chapter may be 
summarised as follows: 



(i) The employment structure of the North 
East is marked by a heavy dependence 
on the Primary industries and Con- 
struction, with a correspondingly low 
dependence on Manufacturing. The 
Service sector employs a somewhat 
higher proportion of the laboiur force than 
in the country as a whole. 

(ii) In the first half of the 1 960s employment 
in the Primary sector declined consider- 
ably. In Construction it grew very 
markedly and in Manufacturing quite 
noticeably. 

(iii) Although total employment in the North 
East increased between 1961 and 1966, 
male employment declined. 

(iv) Activity rates in the region are below the 
corresponding national rates and this is 
due only to a minor extent to the age 
structure of the population. 

(v) From a projection of the supply and 
demand for labour up to 1976, it is 
estimated that a minimum of 8,000 new 
jobs will be needed, over and above tliose 
projected on current trends, in order to 
stabilise the regional population by 
that year. Of these jobs about 6,500 will 
have to be imported from elsewhere. 

(vi) Training facilities in the area are good 
but fewer boys enter apprenticeships or 
equivalent training in the region than in 
the country as a whole. 

(vii) Travel-to-work distances in the region 
are generally short, but this may be 
partly accountable to a lower average 
level of wages. 

(viii) The unemployed of the region, tend to 
be rather older, and to contain rather 
more long-term unemployed, than the 
national average. But they contain a pool 
of suitable potential employees. 

(ix) All the evidence suggests that the labour 
of the area is adaptable and highly 
trainable. 
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Chapter 9 

Agriculture in the North East 

DAVID C. CATT and A. M, MORGAN REES 



introduction 

9.1. The North East is an important agri- 
cultural area containing about a quarter of the 
Scottish area of crops and grass and employing 
over 20% of the agricultural full-time labour 
force of Scotland. Within the North East it is a 
major employer of labour accounting in 1965 for 
nearly 11% of total male employees and Just 
under 2% of employed women. If we add that 
there are almost as many farmers as there are 
employees it is clear that agriculture is one of the 
largest economic activities of the region. The 
main purpose of this chapter is to describe the 
present trends in the industry with particular 
emphasis on those which bear most closely on 
the number of people employed in the industry. 
A brief description of the actual pattern of 
production is followed by an examination of 
recent changes in the numbers of farm holdings, 
in the numbers of farmers and in the employed 
labour force. The overall object is to attempt 
some forecast, however uncertain, of the 
‘release’ of labour from farming. 

The Pattern and Trends of 
Production 

9.2. It is probable that between a fifth and a 
quarter of Scottish agricultural output is pro- 
duced within the North East, but the compara- 
tive significance of different products varies 
widely. Thus in 1967 the region contained a 
third of the barley and oats acreage of Scotland, 



and over 40% of the acreage under turnips and 
swedes. On the other hand it had only 17% 
of the main-crop potatoes, 16% of the vege- 
tables and 12% of the wheat acreages. As far as 
livestock are concerned nearly a third of the 
beef cattle and 43% of the pig population of 
Scotland were in the region. On the other hand 
it contained only 9% of the dairy cattle and 8% 
of the sheep. 

9.3. To illustrate the relative importance of the 
different enterprises within the region standard 
outputs have been calculated from Agri- 
cultural Census data.^^^ These are crude 
measures but do give some indication of the 
relative importance of each enterprise. They 
show that beef production is by far the most 
important enterprise, although cereals, taken 
together, have a greater standard output. 
Potatoes and sheep are surprisingly low in 
importance measured in this way, but are 
nevertheless vital enterprises in the region. 

9.4. In order to trace the trends in pro- 
duction and the variations of trend between 
different parts of the region the statistics 
provided by the June Agricultural Census were 
used. To get a better picture of constituent parts 



The standard output is an estimate of the value of 
annual output per acre of a crop, or per head of live- 
stock. It is based on national average yields and 
average prices. This measure has obvious linoitations 
but is probably the only satisfactory common economic 
denominator. 



Table 9.1 

Agricultural Importance ofN.E. Scotland, 1967 



Crops and fallow 

Grass . . . . • 

Rough grazing . . • • 

Total agricultural area 


All 

Scotland 


Five counties 
of North East 


North East as 
% of Scotland 


Thousand acres 


% 


1,524 

2,767 

12,240 


441 

576 

750 


28-9 

20-8 

6-1 


16,531 


1,767 


10-7 


Full-time employees 
Part-time and casual employees 


N 


umbers 


% 


44,284 

10,022 


9,276 

1,540 


20-9 

154 



F 
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of the region the parish data for selected yeais 
were grouped so that parishes of similar farming 
t>T)e were examined together.^” Map 9.1 
illustrates this grouping. 



Table 9.2 

Standard Output of Cash Crops and Live- 
stock, N.E. Scotland, 1966 



Cask Crops 
Wheat 
Baxley 

Oats and mixed grain 

Potatoes 

Sugar Beet . 

Fruit . . . • 

Vegetables . 

Total cash crops 


£ thousands 


% 


330 

7,100 

4,210 

2,960 

9 

140 

280 


0-8 

16-5 

9-8 

6-9 

0-0 

0-3 

0-7 


15,029 


35-0 


Lioestock 






Beef .... 


10,220 


23-8 


Dairy 


5,510 


12-8 


Sheep 


2,410 


5-6 




5,180 




Poultry 


4,550 


10-6 


Total livestock 


27,870 


65-0 


Grand Total . 


42,899 


100-0 



Cropping 

9.5. The overall trends in cropping beuveen 
1950 and 1967 are summarised in Table 9.3.^^^ 
From this it can be seen that the largest move- 
ment has been away from root crops towards 
grass, with cereals showing a slight decline in 
relative importance to 1960 and a similarly 
slight recovery since then. 

Table 9.3 

N.E. Scotland: Trends In Cropping Pattern 
1950-67. Percentage of Crops and Grass Area 
in each Type of Crop 





1950 


1960 


1967 


Cereals .... 


35-4 


32-8 


34-0 


‘Roots’ .... 


14-5 


12-2 


8-7 


Fruit and vegetables 


0-1 


0-2 


0-2 


Grass .... 


49-6 


54-5 


56-7 


Other .... 


0-4 


0-3 


0-4 


Total 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



9.6. Within cereal production the most 
notable trend has been the changeover from 
oats to barley. This really got underway in the 
late 1950s, and by 1965 there was a greater area 
of barley than oats for the first time. Since then 
there has been a much lesser increase in the barley 



Details of the basis on which parishes have been 
grouped arc given in Appendix DI. 

More detailed cropping statistics are given in Appendix 
Tables D.1.D.4 and D.5. 
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area. There have been two main causes of this 
change. First, new varieties of barley have been 
introduced which yield well under conditions 
hitherto more suitable for oats; and secondly, 
barley is well suited to combine harvesting with 
its lower labour requirements. This trend from 
oats to barley has taken place elsewhere in 
Scotland, but the North East now grows a 
greater proportion of Scotland’s cereals than 
it did in 1950. Within the North East the trend 
has been least marked in the upland parishes 
(see Appendix Tables D.2 and D.3) though 
there has been a very considerable decline in 
cereal production in these areas. Wheat, 
incidentally, is a very minor crop in the North 
East though it is of some significance in the 
richer arable areas. Overall, it is probable that 
the total area planted to cereals may have 
reached its limit in the lowland areas; in the 
uplands it may continue to decline further. 

9.7. The period 1950-67 has seen a dramatic 
decline in the acreage of root crops. High labour 
costs and uncertain yields are characteristics, 
common to all root crops, that have influenced 
this decline. In addition the competitive 
position of potatoes, both seed and ware, from 
the region, appears to have worsened, though the 
decline in the acreage in the North East has been 
similar to that in Scotland as a whole. Within 
the region the decline has been least in the 
richer arable areas. Turnips and swedes, long 
important as winter feed, and still remaining so 
to a greater extent in our region than elsewhere, 
have nevertheless declined by 40% over this 
period; silage, which requires less labour, is 
replacing the turnip. Within the region the 
decline of the turnip crop has proceeded at 
slightly different rates so that now it is more 
important in the uplands, and the Aberdeen, 
Banff and North Kincardine lowland areas, 
than elsewhere in the region. The future outlook 
seems to be for a continuing slow decline in the 
potato acreage, particularly in the less fertile 
areas. But the downward trend in the turnip 
acreage, on the other hand, may be halted in the 
future since modern seeding, weed control and 
harvesting techniques are reducing the labour 
requirements of the crop, so making it more 
competitive with silage as a winter cattle feed. 
However, it is unlikely to return to its previous 
position of importance. 

9.8. Fruit and vegetables contribute only 
about 1 % of the output of agriculture in the 
North East; but their economic importance is 
perhaps greater than this because of their 
association with the food»processing indtistry. 
This industry is discussed later in this chapter, 
but much of the analysis here is relevant to the 
arguments developed in that section. The 
vegetable area as a whole has increased by about 
60% since 1950, to reach some 1,900 acres; but 
this has not affected all crops uniformly. 
‘Other vegetables’, which include fresh vege- 
tables for local consumption, have declined. 
Peas, on the other hand, have increased from a 
negligible area in 1950, to over a thousand acres 
in 1967 ; but nearly all of the production of this 
crop is in Kincardine and processed outwith 
the region. In the late 1950s and early 1960s 
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there was a significant area of peas grown in the 
Buchan area of Aberdeenshire to supply a local 
processing.plant; but disease and other problems 
caused this venture to fail. Locally-grown 
carrots and beetroot also are sometimes pro- 
cessed, but a large proportion of the output 
goes to the normal vegetable trade. It is of 
interest to note that the acreage of carrots 
increased from 293 to 394 between 1967 and 
1968. 

9.9. Fruit growing in the region is also partly 
dependent on processing. The total acreage has 
risen from 222 in 1950 to 359 in 1967. The main 
increase in recent years has been in straw- 
berries; raspberries reached apeak around 1960 
since when they have been declining. Within 
the region the main areas of concentration are 
Moray and Kincardine, with the former more 
important for raspberries and the latter for 
strawberries. Production in Kincardine is mainly 
processed outwith the region. Future trends in 
the production of both fruit and vegetables 
depend largely on the activities of processors, 
and further discussion of this is deferred until 
later in this chapter. 

9.10. There is one final trend in cropping to 
be noted. Between 1950 and 1967 the grassland 
acreage increased from just under 50% of crops 
and grass to nearly 57%. At the same time, the 
area of permanent or older grass declined in the 
period up to I960, and subsequently rose 
substantially (see Appendix Table D.5). There 
has also been a steady increase in the area of 
grass for mowing which coincided with the 
substitution of silage for turnips. The acreage of 
grass for silage increased six-fold between 1951 
and 1966, to reach 72,000 acres (see Appendix 
Table D.6). This trend may well continue, 
possibly leading to a decrease in the hay acreage, 
which in 1966 stood at 98,000 acres. 

Livestock 

9.11. Two thirds of the standard output of 
farming in North-East Scotland comes from 
livestock production, Beef cattle alone account 
for nearly one quarter of the total output; dairy 
cattle, pigs and poultry come a long way behind 
this, but each is more important than any single 
cereal crop with the exception of barley (see 
Table 9.2 above). 

9.12. The beef enterprise of the North East is 
complex and can be divided into several sectors. 



The first is the production of beef animals from 
breeding herds located within the area, and these 
further subdi\dde into three types : upland beef 
herds, lowland beef herds and dairy herds. The 
second major sector is the rearing of calv^ 
produced outside the area, often on dairy farms 
in southern Scotland and England and Wales. 
These calves are brought north when a w'eek or 
so old and hand reared. The third and possibly 
largest sector is the feeding and fattening of beef 
cattle. Supplies of cattle to this sector come from 
both of the sectors already described, but also 
from Ireland, and from hill herds outwith the 
North East. It is extremely difficult to get a 
complete picture of this intricate structure as no 
records are available of flows of cattle into and 
out of the area. An attempt has been made, 
however, in Diagram 9.1 to plot the fio\\'S of 
cattle in the North East for a recent time period. 
Dairy cattle are included in this as they are, of 
course, a source of beef calves. 

9.13. Two important changes in the structure 
of the beef enterprise since 1950 have been an 
increase (from negligible proportions) in the 
inflow of young calves, and a substantial 
increase in the breeding herd. The beef cow 
herd has almost doubled since 1950 and most of 
this increase is due to an increase in herds 
eligible for Hill Cow Subsidy. The upland area 
has a comparatively high proportion of the 
breeding stock and an even higher proportion 
of the cows receiving Hill Cow Subsidy (see 
Appendix Table D.7). It also has a low pro- 
portion of feeding and fattening animals. 
Another area where breeding is important is the 
Moray and Nairn lo^vland area. The dairy 
areas have a higher proportion of beef calves 
than of breeding stock since they tend to rear 
the excess dairy calves for beef. It is not possible 
to pick out any area that specialises in rearing 
calves not bred locally. Fattening cattle not 
bred on the farm is an important activity 
throughout the region except in the uplands, 
but it is particularly important in the lowlands 
of Aberdeen, Banff and North Kincardine. 
The North East has a high reputation for the 
production of quality Scotch beef which com- 
mands a premium on the Smithfield market. 
Moreover, with the growth of supermarkets 
close links have been forged between slaughter- 
ing organisations in the region and retail 
outlets in England. There is little doubt that 
beef feeding will remain one of the major 



Table 9.4 

Breeding Cow Statistics: N.E. Scotland 

thousand head 





1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Total breeding cows 


91-4 


102-1 


114-8 


120-4 


122-6 


123-2 


Dairy cows and heifers 


48-7 


46-1 


44-7 


42-5 


41-3 


40-7 


Beef cows and heifers 
Cows receiving Hill Cow 


42-7 


56-0 


70-1 


77-9 


81-3 


82-5 


Subsidy 


n.a. 


18-6 


36-4 


51-3 


55-7 


58-1 



Note i n.a. signifies not available. 
Soura : D.A.F.S. 
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Diagram 9.1 



The Inflow and Outflow of Cattle: 
North-East Scotland 1964-1966 




Not«: Appendix Dl for sources of above data. 
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agricultural activities in the area and that its 
future is relatively bright. 

9.14. In dairying, despite the decline in dairy 
cow numbers, there was a gradual increase in 
total production from 1955 to 1967. There has 
been a movement towards a concentration of 
the industry in the hands of more specialist 
units (see Appendix Tables D.8 and D.9). The 
average size of dairy herds in the North East 
is already higher than in England and Wales or 
in southern Scotland, but the movement 
towards larger herds and a smaller number of 
registered milk producers is likely to continue. 
Such herd expansion involves considerable 
capital expenditure, particularly in modem 
bihldings, but losually results in an increase in 
labour productivity. 

9.15. Sheep accounted for under 6% of the 
total agricultural output of the region in 1966, 
and the future is unlikely to see an increase in 
this proportion. Between 1950 and 1965 there 
was an increase in the numbers of breeding 
ewes, to a peak of 280,000. Since then there 
has been a slight drop in numbers which under 



both the intra-regional distribution of breeding 
sows and the percentage change over the 17- 
year period from 1950. The largest relative 
increases in sow numbers have occurred in the 
areas farthest from the bacon factory and where 
there were relatively fewer pigs at the beginning 
of the period. Future prospects for the pig 
enterprise in the region seem bright and the 
proximity of an efficient bacon factory certainly 
contributes to this optimism. 

9. 1 7. The final livestock enterprise to look at 
is poultry. The fortunes of this sector of farming 
in the region have not been very bright and 
there has been a decline in most classes of 
poultry since 1950 (see Appendix Table D.I3). 
Generally, there has been a trend towards 
specialist units and away from the ‘farmer’s 
wife’ type of enterprise; but future prospects 
are likely to continue to be poor. Egg-producing 
fowls have decreased considerably in number 
over the period and have probably been most 
influenced by the trend towards specialist units, 
although over half the birds are still in flocks of 
under 375 birds, and the average flock size at 



Table 9.5 



Pig Statistics: N.E. Scotland 

thousand head 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1967 


1968 


Sows and gilts 


7-3 


11-3 


14-4 


25-8 


25-5 


31-5 


Boars .... 


0-6 


I-O 


M 


1-7 


1-6 


2-2 


Other pigs 2 months and 
over .... 


27*7 


69-4 


65-6 


133-8 


130-6 


150-6 


Other pigs under 2 months 


10-9 


27-3 


29-2 


58-1 


55-7 


69-2 



Source'. D.A.F.S. 



the present economic climate is likely to con- 
tinue. The problem is largely one of price, but 
coupled with this is the fact that the pro- 
ductivity of sheep is not as easily raised as that of 
most other livestock enterprises. The number of 
ewes receiving Hill Sheep Subsidy has risen only 
marginally. Much of the increase in ewe 
numbers was on lowland farms. Appendix 
Table D.ll shows both the intra-regional 
distribution of ewes and the intra-regional 
changes in the numbers in the period from 1950 
to 1967. The future for sheep is uncertain, but 
the next few years may well see a reduction in 
sheep numbers throughout the North East if 
there is no increase in price. 

9.16. In pig production the North East 
offers a prime example of the catalytic effect of a 
vigorous processor. Lawson’s bacon factory at 
Dyce has since the war offered a stable and 
expanding outlet for pig meat, with the result 
that the North East is now the most important 
single area in Scotland for pig production. The 
upward trend is illustrated in Table 9.5 
where it can be seen that all classes of pigs have 
increased considerably in number since 1950 
despite the operation of the pig cycle with its 
troughs and peaks. Appendix Table D.12 shows 



the June Census, 1965, was 120 birds. The only 
class of poultry which has shown any increase 
during the period of this study has been 
broilers: these almost doubled between I960 
and 1967, to reach a total flock size of 813,000. 
It is interesting to note however that over half 
of the 1965 broiler flock (of 685,000) was 
concentrated in two farms. 



Land Resources and the Structure 
of Farming in North-East Scotland 

9.18. Before examining the structure of N orth- 
East farming a word is called for on the agricul- 
tiural area of the region. Statistics are available 
for both rough grazing and the crops and grass 
areas; but due to difficulties of definition the 
rough grazing statistics are not accurate enough 
to detect any major trend. The crops and grass 
area on the other hand is more accurately 
enumerated (see Appendix Table D.14), and 
the chief point to notice is that in spite of the 
movement of land out of agriculture into other 
uses, the area of crops and grass is rising 
slightly. But it is worth remarking that the gains 
come firom the reclamation of marginal land, 
mostly stimulated by Government grants through 
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the Farm Improvements and similar schemes, 
while some of the losses of land, notably those to 
urban development, are often better land. 



Table 9.6 

Net Losses of Agricultural Land in North-East 
Scotland, 1961-62 to 1965-66 





Acres 


Roads, housing and industry . 
Recreation . . • • 

Forestry .... 

Other 


1,342 

227 

12,361 

592 


Total .... 


14,522 


Source : D.A.F.S. 



However, most of the net loss has been to 
forestiry, and much of this is land of little real 
agricultural value. The total area lost, taken as 
a percentage of the total area of crops and grass, 
is a relatively insignificant figure; indeed this 
trend could go on for nearly 40 years at the 
1961-66 rate before 1% of the crops and grass 
area was lost from agriculture. 

The Number and Size of Farms in the 
North East 

9.19. Since the publication of the White 
Paper on the 1965 Annual Review and Determi- 
nation of Guarantees (Cmnd. 2621) considerable 
stress has been placed on the need for up-to-date 
information on the structure of British agri- 
culture. Such information is of importance not 
only to the policy-maker, but also to the 
economist as a tool for projecting the future 
pattern of farming and of the farming popu- 
lation. 

9.20. The size of a farm business can be 
measured in various ways, but whatever 
criterion is applied difficulty arises over the 
definition of a ‘farm’ and a ‘farmer’. The 
annual June Agricultural Census, however, 
does provide statistics relating to the number of 
agricultural units in Scotland, and the relevant 
figures for the region are set out in Table 9.7. 
(Figures for each county appear in Appendix 
Table D.15.) 

9.21. Up to 1957 farmers made a return for 
each piece of land shown separately in the 
valuation rolls. Since 1957, however, farmers 
have been asked to make only one return for 
two or more farms or lands which are worked as 
a single agriculttiral unit. This change led to a 
substantial reduction in the number of returns 
and an apparent decline in the number of 
units; this accounts for a large part of the 
decline in the number of units in the years 
immediately following 1957. It is thought, 
however, that most units which are farmed 
together are now making only a single return. 
If it is assumed that the more recent trend 
represents the actual decline in the number of 
agricultural units, and not paper amalgama- 
tions, then the decrease between Jime 1965 
and June 1968 amounted to 481 units for the 
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Table 9.7 

Number of Agricultural Units 
in N.E. Scotland 



Year 


No. Units 


1950 


. 15,578 


1955 


15,134 


1956 


14,940 


1957 


14.609 


1958 


13,540 


1959 


12,636 


I960 


12,537 


1961 


12,442 


1962 


12,221 


1963 


12,102 


1964 


11,422 


1965 


11,269 


1966 


11,099 


1967 


10,918 


1968 


10,788 



Source : June Agricultural Census. 



region as a whole — an annual rate of decline of 
1'4%. By 1968 the total number of agricultural 
units remaining in the region was just short 
of 10,800. But it shotild be stressed that the 
recorded number of agricultural units is not the 
same as the number of businesses or the 
number of farmers, since some businesses consist 
of several units which are run quite separately, 
and some units have no farmers as such. 

Acreage Classification 
9.22. The agricultural units enumerated in 
the Census vary greatly in size as measured by 
their relevant acreages of crops and grass.^^^ 
Many agricultural units are very small holdings 
which cannot be regarded as representing 
significant farming units. The farm acreage 
which is required to provide a full-time liveli- 
hood for a farmer obviously varies according 
to the intensity of land use, and it fr difficult to 
put a minimum figure on the area needed to 
occupy one man on a full-time basis. But few 
holdings in the North East which aie below 50 
acres in size are likely to be other than part-time 
or spare- time holdings. In the 1966 Census, 
44% of the agricultural units in the region were 
smaller than 50 acres, but they accounted for 
only 8% of the acreage of crops and grass. At 
the other end of the scale, 5% of holdings were 
large farms of 300 acres and above in size, and 
these occupied 24% of the crops and grass 
acreage. There was some tendency for the 
proportion of large farms to be greater in the 
counties of Kincardine, Moray and Nairn than 
in Aberdeen and Banff. 

9.23. The fall in the total number of agri- 
cultural units, has affected the different size 
groups of farms in different ways. In recent years 
most of the disappearance of agricultural units 
has consisted of holdings of under 20 acres; but 
there has also been a marked decline in the 
groups between 20 and 99 acres. The 100-299f 



Appendix Table D.16 provides an analysis of agricul- 
tral units and crops and grass acreage by crops and 
grass acreage size groups, for the region. 
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acres group has remained relatively static, 
while there has been a most noticeable increase 
in the number of holdings of 300 acres and over. 
This process of amalgamation of smaller units, 
leading to the creation of larger-scale farms is, 
of course, by no means confined to the North 
East; but it is having a marked effect on the 
structure of farming in the region. 

9.24. Another method adopted to measure 
the size of a farm business is to calculate the 
standard labour requirements for the cropping and 
stocking of a farm, using as the unit of measure- 
ment the standard man-day. (Details of this method 
of classification are given in Appendix DI.) 
For many years the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for Scotland has undertaken 
analyses of the results of the June Census and 
this work allows an examination of the size of 
holdings in the region measured in terms of 
standard man-days, for the years 1962 and 1967. 
These figures are given in Table 9.9. The 
number of full-time holdings in the North East 
has been falling by some 270 per annum — an 
average rate of decline of 3-5% a year. Between 
1962 and 1967 the number of part-time units 
declined by 322, but there was a counter- 
balancing increase of 375 in the number of 
spare-time ones. Thtis the non-full-time sector 
remained approximately stationary. Of course, 
the concept of full- and part-time holdings 
is not a static one. With increasing labour 
productivity, resulting from mechanisation and 



other capital investment, the acreage and 
stock which can be looked after by one man is 
increasing steadily and, accordingly, many of 
the smaller full-time units are likely over time 
to descend into the category of part-time units. 
Some of these smaller full-time units and others 
in the part-time category will also figure 
prominently in amalgamation arrangements. 
On the other hand many small crofts in the 
en%nrons of Aberdeen have become residential 
holdings occupied by urban workers who no^v 
farm on a spare-time basis, and this may portend 
a future trend. 

9.25. The 1967 classification of farms in 
Scotland provides a detailed breakdown of 
full-time farms according to man-day size 
groups. The man-day size group of 251-600 
comprises those holdings which require one 
to two men, possibly with the assistance of some 
casual labour, to run them. Taking the region as 
a whole, over 50% of full-time holdings fell into 
this size group which was the predominant one 
in each county. At the other end of the scale, 
16% of all full-time holdings required more than 
1,200 man-fiat's per annum, equivalent to 4 or 
more full-time men. There tvas a higher 
proportion of these larger full-time units in 
Kincardine, Moray and Nairn than in Aberdeen 
and Banff.^^^ 

Full-dme farms were further sub-divided into eleven 
main tvpes. Appendix Table D.17 shows full-time 
farms in the region on this classificatioD. 



Table 9.8 



Analysis of Agricultural Units by Crops and Grass Acreage Size Groups and 
Changes in Number of Units, 1962 and 1966: N.E. Scotland 



Size 

group of 
crops and grass 


1962 


1966 


Change in number of 
units 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


0-19J acres 


3,731 


30-5 


3,161 


28-4 


-570 


-15-3 


20-49J acres 


1,995 


16-4 


1,710 


15-5 


-285 




50-99f acres 


2,994 


24-5 


2,708 


24-4 


-286 




100-299^ acres 


3,055 


24-9 


2,972 


26-7 


- 83 




300 acres and over 


446 


3-7 


548 


5-0 


+ 102 


+22-9 


Total 


12,221 


lOO-O 


11,099 


100-0 


-1,122 


- 9-2 



Source : D.A.F.S. 



Table 9.9 

Classification of Holdings by Standard Labour Requirements, 
N.E. Scotland, 1962 and 1967 



Aberdeen 
Banff . 
Kincardine . 
Moray 
Naim . 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Spare-time 


All holdings 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1967 


4,968 

1,240 

817 

625 

185 


4,058 

1,041 

702 

531 

147 


1,420 

372 

150 

156 

29 


1,225 

301 

132 

124 

23 


1,385 

406 

193 

240 

35 


1,778 

399 

197 

225 

35 


7,773 

2,018 

1,160 

1,021 

249 


7,061 

1,741 

1,031 

880 

205 


Region 


7,835 


6,479 


2,127 


1,805 


2,259 


2,634 


12,221 


10,918 



SovTce : D.A.F.S. 
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Farm Amalgamations 
9.26. Some of the decline in the number of 
agricultural units is accoimted for by the amalga- 
mation of holdings to create larger, more viable 
business units. In an attempt to explore the 
extent to which such amalgamation was taking 
place on estates in the North East a special 
Landownership Enquiry was embarked upon 
for this surv'ey. All members of the Scottish 
Landowners’ Federation located in the North 
East ^v•ere listed, and this list was supplemented 



by the names of certain other landowners. 
Postal questionnaires were circulated and 
eventually data were tabulated for 63 estates, 
covering 44-6% of the tenanted agricultural 
land in the region. Land use data for the 63 
estates for 1960 and 1967 were obtained together 
with projections for 1975. 

9.27. Inevitably some changes in the total 
acreages of the estates covered in the Enquiry 
occurred between 1960 and 1967, and others 
are projected for 1975. The overall acreage of 



Table 9.10 

Full-time Holdings by Man-Day Size Groups, N.E. Scotland, 1967 

per cent of total 



Man-day 
size groups 


Aberdeen 


Banff 


Kincardine 


Moray 


Naim 


Region 


251 to 600 


52-5 


53-8 


40-9 


45-6 


40-1 


50-6 


601 to 1,200 


32-6 


34-3 


35-6 


34-6 


32-7 


33-3 


CK-er 1,200 


14-9 


11-9 


23-5 


19-8 


27-2 


16-1 


Total 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



Soum\ D.A.F.S. 



Table 9.11 

Landownership Enquiry: Land Use on 63 Estates 





1960 




1967 




1975 






Acres 


% 


Acres 


% 


Acres 


% 


Lend farmed by owner: 










30,356 


5-5 


Crops and grass 


22,428 


3-9 


25,947 


4-6 


Rough grazing 


35,385 


6-2 


32,068 


5-6 


13,919 


2-5 


Land let to terumts for 
agricultural use: 












28-3 


Crops and grass 


167,168 


29-3 


160,836 


28-2 


155,967 


Rough grazing 


177,582 


31-1 


180,418 


31-7 


176,478 


32-0 


Land in run-agriadtural 
use: 














Forestry 


69,337 


12-2 


73,236 


12-8 


78,824 


14-3 


Other . 


98,756 


17-3 


97,462 


17-1 


95,586 


17-4 


Total 


570,656 


lOO-O 


569,967 


100-0 


551,130 


100-0 



Source: Landownership Enquiry. 



Table 9.12 

Landownership Enquiry: Number of Tenants by Acreage Size Group 
of Crops and Grass 



Size of holding 


I960 


1967 


1975 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Under 50 acres 


966 


44-6 


722 


40-5 


555 


36-1 


50- 99 acres 


598 


27-6 


477 


26-7 


397 


25-8 


100-149 acres 


295 


13-6 


274 


15-3 


232 


15-1 


150-299 acres 


256 


11-8 


249 


14-0 


263 


17-1 


Over 300 acres 


51 


2-4 


62 


3-5 


90 


5-9 


Total . 


2,166 


100-0 


1,784 


100-0 


1,537 


100-0 



Source : Landownership Enquiry. 
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crops and grass farmed by the estate owners is 
increasing, indicating a tendency for larger 
acreages to be taken in hand. Rough grazing 
farmed by the estate owners is declining, but 
most of the anticipated decrease in this category 
of land by 1975 can be attributed to the pro- 
jected sale of a large acreage on one estate. This 
projected sale too accounts for the overall decline 
in the total acreage covered by the estates. 
Some of the decline in the tenanted acreage of 
crops and grass can be accounted for by the 
corresponding increase in the crops and grass 
acreage in hand. The other noticeable trend 
is the increase in the acreage of land under 
forestry. 

9.28. The Enquiry also yielded information 
about the number of agricultural tenants on 
the estates by size of holding. The number of 
agricultural tenants declined by 18% between 
1960 and 1967; at the same time the tenanted 
acreage fell by only 4%. The annual dis- 
appearance of tenants averaged 55 per year, or a 
rate of decline of 2-5% per annum. From the 
projections made up to 1975 it appears that 
about 30 tenants may disappear each year 
representing an annual rate of decline of T7% 
between 1967 and 1975. 



Table 9.13 

Fate of Tenanted Farms Vacated During 
1965-67 





No. of 


Total 




holdings 


acreage 


Sold 


5 


367 


Taken in band 


42 


3,346 


Let to new tenants as existing 






holdings .... 


58 


5,593 


Amalgamated and let to other 






tenants .... 


98 


5,930 


Amalgamated and let to new 






tenants .... 


11 


1,454 


Total .... 


214 


16,690 



Source : Landovmership Enquiry. 



9.29. Information was also obtained about 
the fate of tenanted farms vacated over the two 
years prior to the Enquiry. During this two- 
year period, 1965-67, 214 tenanted farms were 
vacated on 42 estates. Table 9.13 shows that 
only about a quarter of all these vacated 
holdings have been re-let in their original form, 
whereas just over half have been amalgamated 
and nearly a quarter taken in hand. Almost all 
the amalgamations have been in the form of 
adding land to existing tenants’ holdings, 
although there are a few cases where amal- 
gamated holdings have been let to new tenants. 

9.30. The Landownership Enquiry provided 
information relating to farm amalgamations in 
the estate sector, but to complete the picture 
we must examine amalgamations in other sectors. 
The D.A.F.S. collects information about sales 
of farms in the North East and these are 
categorised on the basis of whether they are for 



amalgamation or not. During the four years, 
1963-66, 615 farms of 20 acres or over were sold 
in the North East. From this it appears that only 
about 2% of agricultural units above 20 acres 
in size are sold in any one year. However, of 
those farms which were sold, 259 (or 42%) were 
amalgamated with other agricultural units. 

9.31. If we now combine these two sets of 
amalgamation data, having first grossed up the 
amalgamation of tenancies on estates by a factor 
based on the acreages of these holdings 
covered by our Enquiry, it appears that during 
the two years 1965-67 there were possibly some 
450 amalgamations. This represented an aimual 
rate of decline in the number of agricultural 
holdings of just under 2%. This figure should be 
contrasted with a corresponding annual rate of 
decline of 1 -6% for these two years based on the 
statistics relating to the total number of agri- 
cultural units derived from the June Agri- 
cultural Census. The difference may be 
accotmted for by a number of factors : some bias 
in the sample of estates included in the Land- 
ownership Enquiry; the possibility of the 
farmhouse of an amalgamated farm, together 
with a few acres of land, still being regarded as a 
separate agricultural unit for Census purposes 
despite having become essentially residential; 
and the continuing practice of occupiers of 
amalgamated holdings of rendering two Agri- 
cultural Census returns each year. 

The Number of Farmers 

9.32. The only direct source of data for the 
number of farmers as distinct from the number 
of agricultural units, is the Population Census. 
According to this source the number of farmers, 
including managers, fell from 10,980 in 1961 to 
8,630 in 1966 — an average armual rate of decline 
in the number of economically active male 
farmers of 4-3%. However, farmers emplo^g 
paid labour decreased in numbers more rapidly 
than the group which employed no paid, non- 
family labour. This may mean, first, that a large 
number of those farmers who employed paid 
labour in 1961 are now working their farms 
without such labour. Secondly, if one assumes 
that the decrease in the number of farmers 
employing paid labour has resulted in a move- 
ment of such farmers into the category of 
‘Farmers — own account with only family 
labour employed’, then it would seem that a 
very large number of the farmers who were in 
this famil y-far ming category in 1961 have moved 
out of farming or have become spare-time 
farmers, sometimes in semi-retirement, and no 
longer regard themselves as econonucaliy active 
in the industry. There may, however, have been 
a small movement of farmers from the family- 
farming category to the employers-of-paid- 
labour category as a result of amalgamations. 

The Future Structure of Agriculture 

9.33. The data so far assembled afford one 
basis for projecting the future trend in the 
number of agricultural units and of farmers; 
but there are additional factors which should 
also be taken into account. For example, under 
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Table 9.14 

The Number of Male Farmers in N.E. Scotland 





Farmers 
(employers and 
managers) 


Farmers 

(own account with 
only family labour 
employed) 


Tc 


tal 




1961 


1966 


1961 


1966 


1961 


1966 


.Aberdeen . 

Banff 

Kincardine 

Moray 

Nairn 


4,280 

980 

840 

630 

230 


2,950 

990 

580 

410 

140 


2,760 

610 

280 

290 

80 


2,270 

540 

340 

330 

80 


7,040 

1,590 

1,120 

920 

310 


5,220 

1,530 

920 

740 

220 


Total 


6,960 


5,070 


4,020 


3,560 


10,980 


8,630 


Annual rate of 
change 


-5 


43 


% 

-2-29 


% 

-4-28 



SouTCf. Population Censuses, 1961 and 1966. 



the Agnculiural Act, 1 967, grants have been made 
available which, under certain circumstances, 
are available to farmers who relinquish un- 
commercial units for approved amalgamation.^^^ 
Retirement grants and/or life annuities may be 
paid to outgoers and these vary depending on 
the size of the holding and the age of the out- 
goer. The Act also provides grants of 50% 
towards certain expenditure incurred in carry- 
ing out approved farm amalgamations and 
boundary adjustments. However, a counter- 
balance to these grants may be provided by 
Part III of the Agriculture {Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1968. Certain provisions of this Act 
provide greater security of tenure to successors 
to agricultural tenancies who are near relatives 
of the deceased tenant. Thus the landlord’s 
right to give an incontestable notice to quit to a 
near relative successor to an agricultural holding 
is removed, although certain conditions must be 
present for tlm to ap 



Under these schenus an ‘amalgamation’ is defined 
as a change of ownership or tenancy (or both) of 
^ricultural land which has the effect of bringing into 
single owneiship and occupation an uncommercial 
unit and other land, so as to create or enlarge a 
commercial or intermediate unit. For these purposes 
a commercial rmit is regarded as one which, under 
reasonably skilled management, will provide full-time 
employment for two people, or has a standard man-day 
requirement of 600 s.m.d’s. or more. Again, an 
uncommercial unit is regarded as one capable of 
prov-iding at least 100 and not more than 600 standard 
man-days of work, while an intermediate unit is an 
uncommercial unit capable of providing beUveen 275 
and 600 standard man-days. 

Part III of the Act applies only to Scotland. A ‘near 
relative’ for the purpose of the Act is defined as a 
husband, wife, son, daughter, adopted son or adopted 
daughter of the deceased tenant. The greater security 
afforded is restricted in three sets of circumstances: 
(a) if the successor lacks sufficient training or experi- 
ence to enable him to farm properly; (4) if the holding 
is less than a ‘uvo-man’ unit and the landlord wants it 
for amalgamation; and (c) if the successor already 
occupies a ‘two-man’ unit. If the Scottish Land Court 
is satisfied that any of these considerations apply, then 
they must consent to the operation of the notice to quit, 
unless satisfied that a fair and reasonable landlord 
would not insist on possession in which case consent 
must be withheld. 
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9.34. As the amalgamation grantschemes and 
the legislation relating to succession to agri- 
cultural holdings are relatively new it is difficult 
at this stage to gauge their impact on structural 
change. On the one hand, the amalgamation 
grant schemes will give an impetus to amal- 
gamation and to the outflow of occupiers from 
uncommercial holdings, although the level at 
which grants have been fixed may not be 
sufficiently high to speed up the already 
existing rate of exit of such farmers. On the 
other hand, the new security of tenure legis- 
lation, although providing some restrictions on 
the security granted where amalgamations are 
proposed, may act as an obstacle to structural 
change. On balance these factors may well cancel 
each other out and we shall assume that for the 
purpose of projecting future trends they can be 
left out of account. 

9.35. Projections have been made based on 
varying rates of change in the numbers of full- 
time, part-time and spare-time holdings. It has 
been assumed that the total number of agri- 
cultural units will decline at a rate of 2% per 
annum, while the rates of decline applying to 
full-time and part-time holdings will be 3*5% 
and 3% per annum respectively. In the case 
of spare-time holdings it has been assumed that 
these will increase at a rate of 2-5% per annum. 
These projections suggest that in terms of the 
number of full-time farm businesses the region 
is likely to be faced with a much reduced 
agricultural industry in 1975 and 1980. Pos- 
sibly the number of full-time agricultural imits 
will have dropped to 4,700-5,000 by 1975, and 
to 3,500-4,000 by 1980. The number of part- 
time farming units too will have become much 
smaller in number, while the spare-time ones 
will have become more numerous. Although the 
future structure of agriculture depicted by these 
projections has important implications for the 
number of farmers and the number of persons 
engaged full-time in the industry, it not 
necessarily have a direct effect on the agricul- 
tural output of the region, or on the inputs 
required for agricultural production. 
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Table 9.15 

Projections of Numbers of Agricultural Holdings 
in N.E. Scotland, 1975 and 1980 



Year 


All holdings 
(-2% p.a.) 


Full-time 
(-3i% p.a.) 


Part-time 

(-3% p.a.) 


Spare-time 
( + 2i% p.a.) 


1967 


10,900 


6,500 


1,800 


2,600 


1975 


9,150 


4,700 


1,400 


3,050 


1980 


8,050 


3,500 


1,100 


3,450 



9.36. In 1967 full-time and part-time agri- 
cultural holdings totalled 8,300. This figure can 
be compared wth the total of 8,630 male 
farmers shown in the Population Census of 1 966. 
The rate of decline in the number of economi- 
cally active male farmers in the period 1961-66 
was 4-3% per annum which was a faster rate of 
decline than that in the numbers of full-time and 
part-time agricultural holdings. This can be 
accotmted for possibly by the fact that a larger 
number of persons operating spare-time agri- 
cultural units were not enumerating then- 
occupation as farmers in 1966 and were regard- 
ing themselves for Population Census purposes 
as being gainfully occupied in some other 
category. If this is the case then the smn total of 
full-time and part-time holdings shovra, in the 
projections given in Table 9.15 might represent 
the likely trend in the future number of economi- 
cally active male farmers. It appears that the 
number of economically active farmers in the 
region in 1975 may amount to between 6,000 
and 6,500. 

Agricultural Labour Force 

9.37. The total agricultural labour force 
consists of both agricultural employees and 
farmers, together with their wives. The data 
available relating to the number of farmers have 
been dealt with above and no further analysis 
of this sector of the agricultural labour force is 
necessary. As the Agricultural Census gives 
much greater detail than other sources of agri- 
cultural employment data all subsequent analysis 



uses this source unless otherwise stated.^^^ The 
June Agricultural Census data are sufficiently 
detailed to enable a study to be made of the 
structure of the labour force in terms of sex, 
full-time, part-time and casual employment and, 
to a certain extent, age. In addition, the use of 
individual parish data enables a study to be 
made of the trends in the labour force in selected 
parts of the region. Table 9.16 shows the labour 
statistics for the region in selected years since 
1955. 

9.38. The total employed labour force has 
fallen by 44*9% in the 13 years since 1955. The 
annual rate of decline has, however, increased 
from 2-2% between 1955 and 1960 to 4-8% 
thereafter. This decline shows little sign of 
levelling out. An analysis of the trends in the 
labour force is best dealt with by examining 
full-time male employees separately from other 
classes of labour, since full-time males constitute 
over 80% of the total. Here it is relevant to try 
to find out which section of the labour force is 
leaving and at what ages. Table 9.16 shows that 
there are now proportionately fewer youths and 
young men; but the total decline cannot be 
entirely a result of fewer youngsters entering the 
industry. In 1967 the Agricultural Census for 
the first time provided a more detailed age 
breakdown, and the figures for 1967 and 1968 
are shown in Table 9.17. 



Appendix Table D.18 compares statistics relating to 
agricultural employees in N.E. Scotland derived from 
the Population Census, D.E.P. and the June Agri- 
cultural Census. 



Table 9.16 

Agricultural Employment in North-East Scotland, 1955-1968 



Year 


Grand 

Total 


Full-time regular 




Part-time 


Cas 


ual 


Total 

part- 

time 

and 

casual 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Over 

20 


18-20 


Under 

18 


1955 


18,296 


15,880 


11,654 


1,252 


1,517 


1,457 


494 


403 


1,333 


186 


2,416 


1960 


16,296 


14,206 


10,965 


1,007 


1,155 


1,079 


500 


440 


927 


223 


2,090 


1961 


16,059 


13,799 


10,692 


965 


1,086 


1,056 


516 


472 


914 


358 


2,260 


1963 


14,650 


12,781 


10,134 


776 


1,030 


841 


454 


430 


802 


183 


1,869 


1965 


12,724 


10,989 


8,944 


633 


750 


662 


336 


381 


799 


219 


1,735 


1966 


11,651 


10,118 


8,380 


552 


620 


566 


380 


357 


640 


156 


1,533 


1967 


10.816 


9,276 


7,834 


478 


472 


492 


385 


378 


591 


186 


1,540 


1968 


10,089 


8,571 


7,312 


406 


385 


468 


348 


315 


673 


182 


1,518 



Source •. D.A.F.S. (June Agricultural Census). 
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Table 9.17 

Age Structure of Full-time Male Agricultural Labour. 
June 1967 and 1968: N.E. Scotland 





65 years 
and over 


45 and 
under 65 


35 and 
under 45 


25 and 
under 35 


20 and 
under 25 


18 and 
under 20 


Under 
18 years 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Total number: 
















1967 .... 


187 


2,501 


2,147 


2,008 


991 


478 




1968 .... 

Average number for each year 
of^: 

1967 .... 


199 


2,453 


2,019 


1,779 


862 


406 


385 


_ 


125 


215 


201 


198 


239 


189“' 


1968 .... 


— 


123 


202 


178 


172 


203 


154“' 


Percentage of total in each age 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


1967 .... 


2-1 


28-5 


24-4 


21-2 


11-3 


5-4 


54 


1968 .... 


2-6 


30-3 


24-9 


21-9 


10-6 


5-0 


4-7 


Pcrcent^e change between 
















1967 and 1968 .. . 


+ 6-t 


-1-9 


-6-0 


-11-4 


-13-0 


-15-1 


-12-1 



Assuming an age range of 15^- to 18 years. 
Smcex D.A.F.S. (June Agricultural Census). 



9.39. The detailed age structure and a 
knowledge of the total rate of decline of the 
labour force gives some indication of the age 
range of men leaving agriculture. It can be seen 
from Table 9. 1 7 that the percentage change in 
numbers of full-time male agricultural worker 
between 1967 and 1968 varied considerably 
between the different age groups. It is possible to 
calculate the number of workers moving from 
one age-group category to another between 
these two years, and so determine the theoretical 
numbers of workers in each age group on the 
assumption that no movement out of the 
industry took place. The difference between 
this theoretical total figure for each age-group 
category and the actual 1968 data (shown in 
Appendix Table D.19) provides an estimate of 
the age structure of the annual loss of male 
workers from agriculture. It appears from such a 
calculation that the loss of agricultural workers 
between the ages of 18 and 65 amounted to 670 
during 1967/68. However, this figure takes 
no account of net losses of workers under 18 
years of age and over 65 years. It is evident that 
men of all age groups are leaving the industry, 
but there is a particularly noticeable drift from 
the land of men between the ages of 20 and 35 
years of age. It is also apparent that significant 
numbers of school-leavers must be leaving 
agricultural employment within a year or so of 
entry since, for example, the number of boys 
entering the industry in 1963 and 1964 totalled 
932 (see Appendix Table D.20) and yet by June 
1 965 there were only 750 employees in the under 
18 age group. This can be explained by the 
fairly common practice in the rural areas of the 
North East of school-leavers finding agricultural 
employment until their parents think them old 
enough to fend for themselves in the towns. 

9.40. The age structure of adult male 
agricultural employees in 1967 is compared, in 
Table 9.18, with the age structure of the adult 
male population in the North East as a whole 
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in 1966. In both series of data the age-ranges 
examined are from 20 to 65 years of age. It 
can be seen that agricultural employees are on 
average younger than the male population as a 
whole. This would confirm the conclusion that 
it is common for men in mid-career to leave 
agriculture for employment elsewhere. 

Table 9.18 

Age Structure of Male Population and 
Agricultural Employees in 20-65 Age 
Groups 



Age groups 
in years 


Percentage of total in each age group 


Male 

population, 1966 


Full-time male 
agricultural 
employees, 1967 


20-24 


11-8 


13-0 


25-34 


22-5 


26-3 


35-44 


22-5 


28-0 


45-64 


43-2 


32-7 


Total 20-64 


100-0 


100-0 



Source'. Population (Sample) Census 1966, and D.A.F.S. 



9.41. The decline in full-time male agri- 
cultural employees has been greater in the 
lowlands of Moray and Nairn and the non- 
dairying parts of lowland Banff, Aberdeen and 
North Kincardine than elsewhere. (Appendix 
Table D.21 indicates differences in the intra- 
regional distribution of full-time regular male 
agricultural workers.) 

Other Classes of Agricultural 
Employees 

9.42. It is interesting to notice (in Table 9. 16) 
that although other classes of agricultural 
labour — full-time females and part-time and 
casual workers of both sexes — have diminished 
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slightly in importance, they still contribute 
19*7% to the total labour force employed in 
agriculture. Within this group the full-time 
female labour force has declined very rapidly in 
absolute terms and now, at 470, is only a third 
ofits 1955 total. The earlierimportance of female 
labour may be due to the influence of the 
Women’s Land Army which revived a tradition 
of female farm workers that survived for a while. 
Casual male labour has also declined fairly 
rapidly. On the other hand, part-time female 
labour and female casual workers have not 
declined appreciably. This is probably because 
this class of worker includes mainly farm 
workers’ wives who have no alternative employ- 
ment open to them locally. Part-time male 
labour has not declined as fast as full-time male 
labour, probably because this class of worker 
includes mainly semi-retired workers and per- 
haps some part-time farmers. 



increased use of machinery is revealed by data 
from the Machinery Census carried out 
generally every three years. Certain modern 
labour-saving machines have been singled out 
for examination as examples to show how the 
pace of mechanisation has proceeded. 

9.45. It appears that tractor numbers have 
now reached a maximum and have begun to 
decline, perhaps because they have become more 
powerful and farms have increased in size. 
There are increasing numbers of the more com- 
plicated machines to use with the tractor fleet : 
all the machines listed, apart from the combines, 
are dependent on the tractor for power. These 
machines have undoubtedly increased the pro- 
ductivity of labour and to some extent have 
replaced the labour that has been shed by the 
agricultural industry. Another possible way in 
which farmers may be coping wth the loss of 



Table 9.19 

Numbers of Certain Agricultural Machines in 
N.E. Scotiand 



Item 


1956 


1959 


1961 


1964 


1967 


Tractors . 


13,767 


15,004 


15,443 


15,637 


15,557 


Combine harvesters . 


229 


524 


674 


1,159 


1,755 


Dung spreaders 


848 


1,236 


1,557 


2,513 


3,420 


Potato planters 
Complete potato 


1,046 


1,304 


1,448 


1,497 




harvesters 


15 


26 


54 


173 




Forage harvesters 
Tractor-mounted 


D.a. 


149 


656 


1,420 


1,995 


loaders 


1,574 


2,128 


2,647 


3,443 


3,869 


Pick-up balers . 


170 


504 


890 


1,830 


2,719 



Soura: D.A.F.S. (Machinery Censu*). 



Labour Productivity 

9.43 Before we can consider future pro- 
jections of labour losses from agriculture it is 
important to investigate the question of what 
effect the cunent ‘drift from the land’ is 
having on agriculhiral production, and how long 
it might continue at its present rate. Is the vastly 
reduced labour force producing as much as 
previously? This question is difficult to answer 
since the agricultural industry produces a 
heterogeneous mixture of products for which the 
only common denominator is the sales value. 
No reliable data are available relating to the net 
output of agriculture in the North East. 

9.44. Wage rates have been increasing 
steadily in the agricultural industry thus tending 
to increase the burden of costs. This factor has 
stimulated the search for means of increasing 
labour productivity and reducing the regular 
labour force of farms. Farmers are now perhaps 
organising their labour more efficiently, re- 
placing labour by more capital in the form of 
machinery and buildings (see Appendix Table 
D.22), adopting new techniques, replacing high 
labour-demanding enterprises by those that 
can be mechanised, and making more use of 
agricultural contractors (which economises lab- 
our and capital) . The trend towards the 



labour is by increasing their use of agricultural 
contractors. Data available, however, are not 
conclusive. Better organisation of labour has 
undoubtedly improved productivity, although 
again little data are available.^^^ And, finally, 
improved technical efficiency has probably been 
a factor in improving productivity in most 
enterprises; for example, in the pigs and 
poultry enterprises food conversion efficiency 
has improved, while grazing livestock intensity 
has shown a marked improvement.^*^ 

The Future Labour Force 

9.46. From the statistics examined in this 
chapter it appears that the number of full-time 
regular male agricultural workers has declined 
by nearly 40% between 1960 and 1968. This 
represents an average annual rate of decrease of 
but the rate in more recent years has 

A dairy enterprise study in the North of Scotland 
shows that man hours per cow per year have declined 
from 106 in 1953/54 to 73 in 1966/67 without affecting 
yield per cow. 

Forage acres per livestock unit in the North East have 
declined from 2-09 in 1950 to 1-78 in 1966. This has 
been due to an increase in the production and/or 
utilisation of animal feed per acre, and an increase in 
supplementary feeding of concentrates. 

This is a simple, not a compound, rate of decrease. 
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been considerably greater. On the basis of past 
trends it is possible to advance tentative pro- 
jections relating to the future size of the regular 
male labour force. It has been assumed that 
labour-shedding by the agricultural industry 
will continue in future years, but that the rate of 
decline wdll not be as great as it has been in the 
immediate past. It is felt that if the current rate 
of decline of labour continues, agricultural 
output might well be affected and may lead to 
action by the industry — with Central Govern- 
ment support — to halt the loss of manpower. 
Moreover the opportunities of achieving con- 
tinuing increases in labour productivity are 
becoming fewer. With these points in mind 
projections have been made on the assumption 
that the number of regular male workers will 
decline at a rate of 4% per annum.^^^ These 
projections are combined wth those made 
earlier, of the number of economically active 



Table 9.20 

Projections of Total Male Agricultural 
Labour Force: 

N.E. Scotland 1975 and 1980 



Year 


No. of 
economically 
active farmers 


No. of full-time 
regular male 
agricultural 
workers 


Total size 
of male 
agricultural 
labour force 


1968 


8,000 


8,100 


16,100 


1975 


6,100 


5,800 


11,900 


1980 


4,600 


4,600 


9,200 



See p. 83, footnote 



fanners in the region, to provide overall pro- 
jections for the total agricultural labour force 
and the results are set out in Table 9.20. 

9.47. Cun-ently the total size of the regular 
male agricultural labour force is just over 16,000. 
This includes farmers and employees. By 1975 
our projections suggest that it may have con- 
tracted to slightly less than 12,000 men. 



The Processing of Agricultural 
Products in N.E. Scotland 

9.48. We conclude this chapter with some 
remarks on the significance of the processing 
industries for agriculture and the prospects for 
their further development in the North East. 
More will be said, particularly on projected 
growth, in Chapter 12, on Manufacturing. In 
1966 one-third of all employees in Manu- 
facturing in the North East were employed in 
the ‘Food, drink and tobacco’ group. Moreover, 
this proportion increased sharply, from 30% 
to 34%, between 1961 and 1966. Table 9.21 
presents an overall picture of employment in 
the ‘Food, drink and tobacco’ group. 

9.49. Some of the industries covered by the 
Food, drink and tobacco group are of little 
direct relevance to the agricultural industry of 
the region as the agricultural products processed 
originate outwith the area. Others, such as the 
drink industries, receive comment in the chapter 
on Manufacturing. Thus we are left with a small 
group of minimum list headings which are of 
direct concern to the agricultural industry in 
the region and these are dealt with below. 



Table 9.21 

Employees (Including Unemployed) in the Food, Drink and Tobacco Group 
in N.E. Scotland: 1961 and 1965 



Minimum list headings 


1961 


1965 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Brewing and malting .... 


47 


22 


69 


95 


20 


115 


Otber drink industries 


1,845 


329 


2,174 


2,117 








1,892 


351 


2,243 


2,212 


396 


2,608 


Bread and flour confectionery 


767 


453 


1,220 


731 


466 


1,197 




6 


26 


32 


6 


27 




Chocolate and sugar confectionery 


4 


19 


23 


7 


25 






777 


498 


1,275 


744 


518 


1,262 


Food industries not elsewhere specified'^’ 


148 


14 


162 


135 


3 


136 


Total ..... 


2,817 


863 


3,680 


3,089 


917 


4,006 


Bacon curing, meat and fish products . 


2,182 


4,188 


6,370 


3,004 


5,047 


8,051 


Grain milling; Animal and poultry foods 


506 


99 


609 


507 


87 




Fruit and vegetable products 


100 


227 


327 


115 


285 


400 


Milk products 


64 


24 


88 


63 


41 




Total 


2,852 


4,538 


7,390 


3,689 


5,460 


9,149 


Grand Total .... 


5,669 


5.401 


11,070 


6,778 


6,377 


13,155 



o) Including ‘Tobacco’. 
Source : D.E.P. 
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Bacon Curing, Meat and Fish Products 

9.50. Establishments classified under this 
minim um list heading increased their total labour 
force from 6,370 in 1961 to 8,050 in 1965, and 
therefore account for much of the growth of 
employment in this sector. Unfortunately the 
agricultural bacon and meat-processing indus- 
tries are not separated from the fish-processing 
industry' under this minimum list heading, and 
it is probable that some 75-80% of the 
employees in the Bacon curing, meat and fish 
products industries in 1965 were employed in 
fish processing. Nevertheless, the bacon-curing 
and meat-processing industries are vital to the 
well-being of North-East agriculture since they 
represent extremely important marketing out- 
lets for the livestock sector of the agricultural 
industry of the region. There is no indication of 
any decrease in the output of the pig and cattle 
sectors in the foreseeable future. In fact the recent 
report by the Economic Development Com- 
mittee for the Agricultural Industry has sug- 
gested that substantial scope exists for expanding 
the British production of bacon, home-bred beef 
and veal by 1972/73. A measure of optimism 
can be felt regarding future prospects for the 
bacon-curing and meat-processing industries in 
the North East, particularly as the marketing of 
the high quality products representing the output 
of these industries is ^vell organised. 

MUk Products 

9.51. The Aberdeen & District Milk Market- 
ing Board operates in the counties of Kincardine, 
Aberdeen and Banff, while the North of Scotland 
Milk Marketing Board serves the balance of the 
region. Total employment in the manufacture 
of milk products in the North East is small and 
is likely to remain so. At the same time the 
processing plants which exist represent essential 
marketing outlets for the dairy farmers in the 
region and it is encouraging to note that a 
considerable capital investment programme has 
recently been undertaken. 

Grain Milling; Animal and Poultry Foods 

9.52. Employment in the Manufacturing 
industries covered by these minimum list 
headings was relatively static between 1961 and 
1965. Some movement away firom country 
milling towards concenti’ation of manufacturing 
in the hands of centralised mills has occurred 
and this trend may well continue. These 
industries provide important outlets for grain 
produced in the North East; but much of the 
grain produced in the region is retained on the 
producing farms, home-mixed and used for 
feeding to Livestock. However, \vith growth in 
the livestock sector there is likely to be a parallel 
growth in the demand for animal feed with a 
consequent stimulation of the manufacture of 
animal feeding stuffe. 



AgrieulUire's Import Saving Role : A Report by the 
Economic Development Committee for the Agricul- 
tural Industry: National Economic Development 
OfEce (H.M.S.O., 1968). A recent statement by the 
Minister for Agriculture appears to have endorsed the 
principle of this expansion, though not in the case of 
bacon. 



Fruit and Vegetable Products 

9.53. For all practical purposes there are only 
two major processors of crop products in the 
North East, one with a plant at Fochabers, and 
the other at Peterhead. But in addition there are 
operators concerned w'ith pre-packing potatoes 
and in preparing seed potatoes for export. 
Employment in the manufacturing of fruit and 
vegetables increased considerably between 1961 
and 1965, but according to D.E.P. statistics in 
the latter year it was only 400. It is possible 
however that this understates the number of 
people involved due to problems of classification. 

9.54. A good deal of optimism has been 
expressed from time to time regarding the 
prospects for gro\\i;h in this sector. At the same 
time it has been contended that a larger 
proportion of the raw materials currently 
required by food-processing firms in the North 
East could be obtained from local farms. One of 
the problems besetting the local production of 
crops for processing is the circular difficulty that 
farmers are unwilling to grow certain crops 
because no market exists, and no market exists 
because farmers are umvilling to produce the 
crops. The Peterhead processing plant buys a 
certain quantity of vegetables locally, mainly 
carrots grown on contract ; there appears to be 
little difficulty in obtaining supplies and relation- 
ships with local growers have in the main been 
excellent. The Fochabers processing plant has a 
very wide range of product interests, but much 
of its raw materials is brought in from outwith 
the region. Generally, until a processor defines 
what he wants, ^vhen he wants it and what he is 
prepared to pay for it, it is extremely difficult 
for the farmer to say whether it is a practicable 
and an economic proposition to grow what is 
wanted in any given circumstance or location. 
Again, imtil it has been demonstrated that it is 
possible to produce the raw material at an 
economic price, processors will be chary of 
ploughing in the capital necessary. Recently, 
in an attempt to break out of this difficulty, the 
Food Processing Sub-Committee of the North- 
East Consultative Group asked these two main 
processing firms to set out the range of products 
which they were prepared to buy if supplies at 
reasonable prices were forthcoming, and this 
list has been placed before a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the three N.F.U. Area Committees 
which cover the North-East area. 

9.55. However the potential market does not 
seem to be particularly large, and at the moment, 
apart from a requirement for raspberries for 
canning, there is no indication of any major 
development. There may, however, be some 
small increase in the quantities of products such 
as beetroot and mushrooms produced locally 
and sold to the processors. A demand for some 
700 acres of soft fruit for processing has been 
assessed whereas only just over 100 acres are 
being grown at present between Fraserburgh and 
Inverness. The possibility of developing a 
potato canning industry is being examined 
currently, and potato processors may become 
interested in establishing a factory in the North 
East. Irrespective of such development, potatoes 
for canning and other forms of processing are 
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likely to be grown in. increasing quantities in the 
North East. Another factor that retards local 
production of raw materials for processing is the 
availability of relatively cheap back-load trans- 
port from the eastern counties of England. In 
the past this has applied particularly to beetroot 
production. One would therefore sum up by 
saying that while the processing of fruit and 
vegetable products are well-established mdus- 
tries in the region and have promising growth 
prospects, nevertheless their impact on pnma^ 
agricultural production in the North East m 
the past, has been reladvely slight, and the 
situation is unlikely to be very different in the 
future. 

Summary and Conclusions 

9.56. (i) Agriculture is one of the largest 

economic activities of the North 
East, employing directly over 10% 
of the male labour force of the 
region, and accounting for over 
one-fifth of the agricultural full- 
time labour force of Scotland. 

(ii) The agricultural output of the 
region in value terms is roughly 
one-third arable crops, and two- 
thirds livestock products. 

(iii) In recent years there have been 
some changes in cropping: barley 
has increased at the expense of 
oats ; root crops, especially turnips, 
have declined considerably; and 
the fiaiit and vegetable acreap, 
although reladvely small has in- 
creased. 



(iv) Amalgamation of farms is taking 
place, resulting in a decrease in the 
total number of agricultural hold- 
ings. This is affecting both ten- 
anted and owner-occupied sectors, 
but the rate of amalgamation 
appears to be greater in the 
tenanted sector. Despite a decline 
in the number of part-time hold- 
ings there has been an increase in 
the number of ‘spare-time’ hold- 
ings. 

(v) The number of farm workers of all 
kinds fell by 45% between 1955 
and 1968. The rate of decline in 
full-time male workers has acceler- 
ated to almost 5% per annum in 
the 1960s. It is clear that men of all 
ages are leaving the industry, with 
a noticeable loss in the 20-35 
year age group. 

(vi) We expect the decline in numbers, 
both of employees and farmers, 
down to 1975, to continue, though 
at a somewhat lower rate than in 
the recent past. 

(vii) The food-processing industry is 
very important to the farm sector 
in some of its branches. This is 
particularly true of the processing 
of livestock products. We do not, 
however, expect more than a mar- 
ginal expansion in the production 
of raw materials in the North East 
for local processing into vegetable 
and fruit products. 
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Chapter 10 

Fishing in Worth-East Scotland"’ 

JAMES R. COULL 



Introduction 

10.1. Fishing has a long history in North- 
East Scotland, and while it is in large measure 
up-to-date and progressive it faces some major 
problems. At present about 175,000 tons of fish 
are landed annually at ports of the area; this 
represents about ^12 millions in value terms, 
and is 60% of total Scottish landings. By value 
about £\ million of these landings come from 
vessels based outwith the area, while North- 
East boats land about £Z millions at other ports. 
The locally based industry employs some 
5,700 fishermen, or nearly 6% of the regional 
inale labour force. But in addition there are 
some 11,000 shore workers engaged in occu- 
pations directly dependent on fishing.^^^ 

10.2. Structurally, the industry is separated 
between catching on the one hand, and shore 
services and trades on the other, although there 
are some links at company level between the two. 
The catching side of the industry is further 
divided into (i) deep sea trawling, based mainly 
on Aberdeen, (ii) inshore fishing, in which the 
majority of the boats are based at the smaller 
ports aroimd the coast, and (iii) coastal salmon 
fisheries, which are the least important of the 
three. There are basic differences of organisation 
between these three sections. The Aberdeen 
trawler fleet is owned by companies, someofwhich 
operate numbers of vessels. The inshore fleet, 
on the other hand, is generally owned by share- 
fishermen; while salmon fisheries are in the hands 
of small operators. Shore services and trades 
involve firms of a variety of sizes, although in 
fish processing and marketing there is a par- 
ticularly large nxunber of small concerns. The 
main efforts of the industry are now directed 
towards white fishing, by trawlers and seine- 
netters; but inshore vessels also catch herring, 



*** I am indebted in chapter for mfonnatioii supplied 
by the Department of A^culture and Fisheries for 
Scotland, and by numerous persons in the fish trade. 

<2) Figures of shore labour have been supplied by the 
D.A.F.S., and are based on statistics collect^ by 
Inspectors of Sea Fisheries. The categories adopted arc 
not comparable with those used by the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, but all workers 
concerned with the fish trade are included. The main 
categories are fish workers, carters and labourers, boat 
builders (including marine engineers) and clerks. 
Where firms are concerned with other activities along 
with those connected with fishing, estimates are 
made of the proportion of labour dealing with this 
industry. 



sprats and shell-fish. The fleet as a whole is 
substantially modem, and well-equipped; but 
while the inshore section is at present generally 
prosperous, the trawler fleet is meeting the 
difficulties common to this section of the in- 
dustry. Harbourage within the area is for 
the most part adequate, although shore hand- 
ling and some port facilities are in need of 
improvement. But the necessary mobility of 
a considerable section of the fleet around the 
coasts of Scotland, and to some extent England, 
at different times of the year, involves diffi- 
culties for shore services. 

10.3. There are, however, serious problems 
which are largely beyond the industry’s own 
power to solve. These include the over-exploita- 
tion of fishing groimds and a level of costs which is 
rising more rapidly than the prices of the ultimate 
product. Another influence is a static or de- 
clining per capita consumption of fish in this 
and other countries. As a consequence, as in 
most other advanced countries the industry has 
become heavily dependent on capital grants, 
loans and subsidies firom Government sources. 
Another difficulty which has emerged in modern 
times is the obtaining of a labour force which, in 
the face of the discomfort and danger of the 
occupation, is adequate in numbers and quality. 
The salmon fisheries face special difficulties in 
recruiting seasonal labour. 

10.4. In makin g an assessment of the present 
state of the industry, there are certain statistical 
difficulties which make precise statements 
impossible. Only annual Scottish averages are 
available for the profitability of fishing vessels; 
figures of fish landings within the North East 
make no distinction between the vessels from 
which they come; while as well as changes in 
presentation, the boundaries of two of the six 
fisheries districts involved, those of Aberdeen and 
Lossiemouth, have been altered. In the case of 
the salmon fisheries, there are no aggregated 
statistics published for the area, and figures 
quoted are estimates based on information 
supplied by the trade. 

Fishing Grounds and Landing Points 

10.5. The main emphasis in all North- 
Eastern fishing is on quality fresh fish. Even the 
trawler fleet is predominantly a near and 
middle-water fleet, fishing the North Sea and 
Faroes grounds and landing its catch within a 
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comparatively short period of catching (but 
some trawlers do go to Iceland). Landings from 
trawlers at Aberdeen are running at about 

75.000 tons per year, valued at arotind 
millions. The seine-netters, which fonn part of 
the inshore fleet, operate all round the coast 
of Scotland, and some 90 boats registered in the 
area operate permanently from, west coast ports, 
while others range as far afield as the coast of 
Norway. An innovation of recent years has been 
the turnover of more than sixty boats in this 
section of the fleet to light trawling, for nephrops 
(the so-called ‘prawms’) as well as white fish. 
The total white fish landed annually by the in- 
shore fleet is now of the order of 90,000 tons 
and its value is put in excess of millions. 

10.6. The most mobile sector of all is the 
declining herring fleet. Here, the more modern 
and productive methods of pair-trawHng and 
purse-seining are replacing the traditional drift- 
net. With the variety oflanding points involved 
a precise estimate of the catch of the North-East 
boats is not possible; but we estimate it at about 

50.000 tons a year, valued at over million, 
of which less than a third is landed in the 
North East. 

10.7. The commercial salmon fisheries are 
conducted for the most part with set-nets along 
the coast. The annual catch in the area is around 
600 tons valued at about ^^350,000.^^^ If the 
proposals of the recent Hunter Committee 
were to be adopted, salmon catching (other than 
by rod and line) would be confined to a single 
trap or point within each river, and one result 
of this would be a substantial decrease in the 
labour force. 

The Fleet : Its Rebuilding and 
Composition 

10.8. The total number of fishing vessels 
registered in the area in 1967 was 901, of which 
110 were trawlers of over 80 feet in length. A 
further 486 were over 40 feet; boats of less than 
this size represent a very minor part of the 
effective catching power. The fleet is com- 
paratively modern having been virtually rebuilt 
since the tvar with the help of the Government 
grant and loan schemes. By 1966 a total of 511 
boats had been btiilt, and 83 others recon- 
ditioned; and the fleet is now well equipped 
with modem fishing and navigational aids. 
Government financial assistance has undoubt- 
edly promoted the modernisation of the fleet 
at a much faster rate than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

Economics of Operation 

10.9. Since the acceptance in 1962 of the 
Fleck Report, the trawler section of the industry 
has operated on a tapering subsidy. This pro- 
duced about 5% of the gross earnings of this 
section in 1966, and was due to be phased out 
in 1972. This arrangement is now to be replaced 
by a new system sinnounced in July 1968; at 
the time of writing the details of this had 
not been made clear, but it is stated that it 
will relate subsidies to operating efficiency. The 



deep sea fleet has in recent years shown an 
increased efficiency as measured by the average 
catch per day’s absence: this has risen from 
41*0 cwt. in 1962 to 59*6 cwt. in 1966. Notwith- 
standing this, the profitability of operations has 
deteriorated. More generous aid for capital 
investment has been available since 1966, but it 
cannot be taken as certain that this — even in 
conjimction with the revised subsidies scheme — 
will solve all the problems of this section of the 
industry.^^^ The trawling section of the industry 
is being studied by the Industrial Reorganisa- 
tion Corporation to see how far restructuring 
of the numerous trawler groups would assist 
the further development and modernisation of 
the industry. Any recommendations that the 
I.R.G. may make are bound to have reper- 
cussions of one sort or another on the Scottish 
section of the trawling fleet. 

10.10. For the inshore fleet, social as well as 
economic factors determine subsidy policy; 
and while there has been some concentration 
of aid on capital investment, subsidy rates have 
been largely maintained. In general terms it can 
be said that the inshore fleet now produces an 
?u rm?a1 return which is sufficient to cover 
depreciation and give a reasonable return on 
invested capital. But operating subsidies have 
generally accounted for 10% of gross earnings 
and on occasion up to 1 5 % for vessels under 

50 feet.^^^ 

10.11. Table 10.1 summarises the earnings 
of the different classes of boats within the 
inshore fleet from 1961-65. Annual fluctuations 
make it essential to examine a run of years of 
this kind, and it should be noted that earnings 
have risen during this period at a rate which is 
probably untypical. It may be said, however, 
that a recent analysis has shown 1966 to be a very 
good year. 

10.12. The high return of herring drifters is 
mainly due to lower running expenses. The white 
fish boats still contain a small number which 
employ great-lines for all or part of the year, 
and on these the earnings per man are affected 
by the fact that they require larger crews. 
Crew members with no share in boat or gear 
generally earn over ;£200 per year more on 
seine-netters than on drifters : this again is due 
to a difference in crew size — six or seven 



<15 There are no published statistics for salmon fishing in 
the region. Figures given are estimates kindly supplied 
by Mr. A. McKendrick, Secretary, Salmon Net 
Fishing Association of Scotland. 

<*> For the assessment of the economics of operation it 
must be pointed out that the majority of available 
figures refer to totals and averages for Scottish v^els, 
and not just those of the area. In the case of the 
sea’ fleet, these include a relatively small number of 
boats (about 20) operating from Granton. 

<35 In addition to the general difficulties already stated in 
assessing profitability, the position is further compli- 
cated in the inshore fleet as the methods used by the 
D.A.F.S. for grouping boats by sizes have sho^ 
several changes in recent years. Also, a considerable 
proportion of the fleet alternates between different 
fishings at different seasons, and in some cases several 
distinct types of fishery enterprise are grouped unfler 
one head. Finally the statistics relate to the whole 
Scottish inshore fleet and this includes boats on most 
other parts of the coasr. 
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Table 10. 1 

Summary of Range of Annual Average Earnings of Scottish 
Inshore Fishing Boats. 1961-65^^^ 



Length of boat and 
type of fishing 

(I) 


Gross earnings 
per boat 
(2) 


Proportion 
of boats 
making profit 

(3) 


°o return on 
‘capital’**’ 

(4) 


Profit ill the absence 
f>f subsidy 

(5) 


Labour share 
per man 
(6) 


Under 

40 ft./ white fish 


;C3,750-/;7,300 


60°o-80% 


2%-20°'„ 


-/;326 to -/;i34 


£450-£800 


40-60 ft./white fish 


/:8,200-/:i3,500 


65%-90% 


5%-24% 


— /]'455 to — /^15 


£600-£l,000 


60-80 ft./white fish 


/:13,000-,C22,000 


65°'o-85ro 


4%-23% 


-£915 to -i-£943 


£650-£1,100 


60-80 ft-/herrmg 


/;i2,7oa-/;i9,700 


80%-100% 


10%-32% 


-£382 to +£2,200 


£530-£840 


60-80 ft./dual 
herring-white fish 


;fi0,000-/:20,000 


65%-93% 


4',v-23°i 


-£I,400to +£1,100 


£475-£920 



Calculated from figures supplied by D.A.F.S. 

‘Capital’ is taken as the average insured value of vessels — it does not represent the full capital employed. 



compared with ten men. The actual average 
annual income of all fishermen is of course 
rather higher than the figures quoted, since they 
can draw unemployment benefit when bad 
weather keeps them in port. This can add as 
much as ;^60 a year to a married man’s income. 

10.13. Column 5 of Table 10.1 shows how 
precarious the economic position of the inshore 
fleet would be in the absence of operating 
subsidies. In effect it is these that permit share 
fishermen to accumulate sufficient capital to take 
advantage of grant and loan schemes for im- 
provement. It is essential that returns compar- 
able with those of recent years be maintained if 
recruitment is to remain at the level required 
to man the fleet, even if labour requirements 
decline. The prospects are for a continued 
increase in productivity, with such prospective 
improvements as machine gutting of white fish 
at sea, and the further development of trawling 
and purse-seining for herring. Even so the 
viability of the inshore fleet can hardly be said to 
be assured. 

Employment 

10.14. While the fishing industry is still a 
considerable employer of labour, both directly 
and indirectly, the total numbers employed 
have been steadily decreasing for half a century. 
The structure of the labour force reflects the 
structure of the industry as already described. 
On the catching side there are trawlermen, 
inshore men and salmon fishermen; and there 
is also the shore labour force, the size of which 
is more difficult to measure accurately as some 
of the firms which provide services for the 
industry are also engaged in other activities. 
Statistics of employment in the industry are 
available from the records of the employment 
exchanges and the annual returns of Fish- 
ery Officers. While some of the latter are 
estimates, they show employment by individual 
settlements, and are the only source of specific 
figures for the various shore occupations. 

10.15. Thetrendsinthenumbersoffishermen 
by Fisheries Districts (and excluding salmon 



fishermen), since 1938, are shown in Table 
10.2. The table shows a decline of 40% in the 
number of fishermen between 1938 and 1967, 
with a drop of 35% since 1948. While there has 
been a rundown of the labour force in ail 
districts tvith the concentration of the fleets and 
the trend to smaller crew’s, it has gone on at 
different rates in different places. By far the 
most severe fall has been in the Buckie district 
where there are now 63% fewer fishermen than 
there were pre-war. Formerly this was the main 
labour-surplus district \vithin the North East 
for the herring fishery, \vith its men helping to 
crew the boats in other districts; and the change 
has been largely caused by the contraction in 
that fishery. But it has also been affected by the 
contraction in the Aberdeen trawler fleet, as a 
sizeable proportion of the trawlermen (perhaps 
30-40%) at one time came from the Buckie 
area. The contraction of the trawler fleet has 
also adversely affected other districts, though 
to a much smaller extent. The Macduff district 
has the smallest reduction from pre-war, at 
13%; and this is largely due to a combination 
of a lack of alternative employment, a greater 
survival of the herring fishery, and the out- 
standing enterprise of the village of Gardens- 
town. 

10. 1 6. Outside Aberdeen, the boats registered 
in each district are for the most part crewed 
by local men, although there has been some 
temporary migration, particularly of Fraser- 
burgh men to work on the Macduff boats. Of 
the 1,569 registered trawlermen in Aberdeen in 
1960, 269 had their permanent homes outside the 
city, 1 72 of them in the Buckie district. But there 
has been remarkably little permanent migration 
of fishermen to more convenient fishing bases. 
Much more serious losses have arisen from men 
going into other emplo^nnent, often outside the 
region. There has been particularly heavy 
emigration from the Buckie district; it has been 
estimated that between 1951 and 1961 the 
burgh of Buckie alone lost nearly 400 men and 
300 women of whom some came from fishing. 

10.17. It appears that recruitment to the 
industry is adequate for present needs, but the 
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position may be altered by technical develop- 
ments. In white fishing, much of the labour on 
board ship is required for the work of gutting: 
if current experiments to produce an efficient 
gutting machine are successful, it may be possible 
to reduce the size of crews by 20% or more. 

10.18. Recruitment and training of crews is 
only on an organised basis in the trawler fleet. 
The f>riTma1 recruitment and losses for this 
section of the industry, for the period 1962-66, 
are shown in Table 10.3. ActuaUy the labour 
force is more stable than the figures suggest, as 
men may leave the industry at one time and 
return later. But clearly, losses axe exceeding 



10.20. The number ofsalmon fishermen in the 
North East is now about 600, and has also been 
decreasing. Recruitment here is especially 
difficult as the employment is for the most part 
seasonal. About 20% of the men — overseers, 
skippers and some others — have year-round 
employment with the maintenance of gear. 

Shore Employment 

10.21. Shore employment has declined less 
sharply since pre-war years : the figures suggest 
a drop of about 20% during the war years with 
a fairly steady total since then. In 1965, out of 
an overall labour force of 11,500, 9,715 were 



Table 10.2 

Estimated Numbers of Fishermen by Fisheries Districts, 1 938-67 



District 


1938 


1948 


1960 


1965 


1967 


Index for 1967 
1938 = 100 


Lossiemouth . 

Buckie . . • • 

MaicdtifF 

Fraserburgh . 

Peterhead 

Aberdeen 

GourdoQ and Johnshaven 


973 

1,569 

850 

1,244 

866 

2,908 

159 


772 

1.153 
914 

1.154 
1,053 
2,672 

130 


720 

767 

896 

938 

756 

1,722 

no 


581 

582 
733 
833 
516 

1,747 

91 


573 

669 

743 

850 

519 

1,666 

96 


59 
37 
87 
68 

60 
57 
60 


Total 


8,569 


7,748 


5,909 


5,083 


5,116 


60 



Source: Scottish Sea Fisheries Statistical Tables. 



Table 10.3 

Aberdeen Trawler Crews: Recruitment and Wastage 





Recruits 


Losses 






Men 


Af^irentices 


Total 


Withdrawals 


Retirements 


Total 


1962 


215 


84 


299 


215 


14 


229 


1963 


151 


51 


202 


197 


24 




1964 


72 


35 


107 


184 


21 




1965 


149 


43 


192 


224 


18 


242 


1966 


175 


54 


229 


362 


16 


378 


Total 


762 


267 


1,029 


1,182 


93 


1,275 



Source : Aberdeen Fishing Vessels Owners’ Assodation. 



recruitment and this rundown in the trawling 
labotir force has been associated with the 
contraction of the fleet. There is, however, 
little evidence of a lack of berths for experienced 
men. 

10.19. The rates of recruitment and loss for 
the inshore fleet cannot be established with 
precision. The total of school-leavers who take 
to inshore fishing as their first occupation is in 
the region of 50 per year, and of course some of 
these boys leave the industry within a few years. 
At the same time there is also recruitment of 
other young men. There are no available 
figures for losses firom the inshore fleet, but it is 
known that a considerable number leave the 
industry well before retirement. 
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full-time employees (including 5,664 men and 
4,051 women), 1,180 were part-time (290 men 
and 890 women), and 605 were principals. 
These figures, however, include about 300 people 
who were involved in the retail trade ^fish- 
mongers, fish hawkers, fliers and the like. 

10.22. Employment in Aberdeen has re- 
mained fairly constant at around 7,000 while 
the other dRtricts have declined by varying 
amoruits. The fall has been greatest in the former 
main bases of the herring fishery — Peterhead 
and Macduff— where other fishing develop- 
ments have been absent. This contrasts wim 
Fraserburgh, which also depended on the 
herring, but where there has been large-scale 
development of white fish processing. 
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10.23. There have been changes in the struc- 
ture of the shore labour force, associated with 
the change in emphasis from herring to white 
fish and nephrops, with the expanding technical 
needs of the modern fleet, and with the more 
elaborate record-keeping now necessary. Thus 
the group of ‘carters and labourers’, who were 
more needed by the herring fishery, declined 
from some 2,250 in 1938 to 1,400 in 1965 — 
a drop of 40 %. Similarly, the number of coopers 
has fallen from 562 to 33 in the same period. 
On the other hand, the numbers in boat- 
building and marine engineering have risen 
from 1,091 to 1,691, and those of clerks from 
499 to 968. 

10.24. Table 10.5 shows the breakdown of 
emplo>Tnent of fish processing workers in recent 
years. Two-thirds of these workers are women, 
and part-time workers are important. Fish 
processing now entails mainly the filleting and 
packing of white fish, and de\’elopment has 
concentrated in the Aberdeen and Fraserburgh 



crews can vary from 24% at \Vhitehills to 42% 
at Sandend, and can rise as high as 50% at 
Findochty. Wfliere there is more alternative 
empIosTnent the proportion is lower; an 
example of this is Peterhead, where it is only 
18%. Fishing and fish processing together 
between them account for about 50% of the 
total employment in the coastal settlements of 
the Fraserburgh district. These estimates show 
that reliance on the industry' in the coastal 
settlements is still very marked. 

10.26. For the future, it seems probable that 
the rundowm in emplo^Tnent in the industry 
■will continue, although probably at a slower 
rate than the post-war average. The average 
post-war rate of contraction in the catching side 
has been of the order of 2^% per annum, and 
this has meant an annual decline of about 100 
men per year in recent years. A projection of 
this rate in the fisheries other than salmon 
fishing would give a decline from 5,083 in 1965 
to about 4,500 in 1970 and 4,000 in 1975. The 



Table 10.4 

Fishing: Numbers in Shore Employment 



District 


1938 


1946 


1964 


1965 


1967 


Index for 1967 
1938 = 100 


I.O!Biemouth 


477 


400 


303 


318 


311 


67 


Buckie 


806 


602 


515 


579 


539 


70 


Macduff . 


566 


177 


219 


214 


225 


38 


Fraserburgh 


2,859 


1,766 


2,236 


2,370 


2,335 


83 


Peterhead . 


2,270 


2,097 


820 


903 


800 


40 


Aberdeen . 


7,061 


5,951 


6,957 


6,927 


6,476 


98 


Total 


14,039 


10,993 


11,050 


11,311 


10,686 


76 



FiguresforGourdonandJohnshavenareavailableonlyfor 1965 and 1967whentheywereestirQated 
at 133. 

Smrct : D.A.F.S. 



districts, in both of which this type of employ- 
ment has about doubled since 1938. Largely as 
a result of the decline of herring curing, fish 
processing has contracted in all other districts. 
In both Aberdeen and Fraserburgh there is 
generally employment for all available workers; 
in Aberdeen especially there can be difficulty in 
getting enough labour, while Fraserbmgh is 
probably near the limits of this kind of labour. 
Thus expansion in tliese trades would probably 
have to be in other districts. Enquiries for this 
survey suggest that the expansion of a few large 
firms has been mainly responsible for the rise in 
employment. It is also the large firms that 
envisage the greatest expansion in the future, 
and forecasts of labour requirements over the 
next ten years have anticipated increases as high 
as 70% in Aberdeen. 

10.25. While there is no sure basis for com- 
paring the degree of dependence on fishing in 
different districts and settlements, the managers 
of the employment exchanges have produced 
some estimates which can at least illustrate the 
position. Where fishing has persisted as the main 
employment, the proportion of the total 
insured population who are members of boats’ 



rate of decline has fallen somewhat in recent 
years, but there is the ever-present prospect of 
an acceleration due to technical developments. 

10.27. The rundown of shore labour has been 
slower than on the catching side, with post-war 
employment fluctuating around the 11,000 
mark. The most recent period, 1965-67, has 
seen a drop of 600 in this type of work, but this 
may be temporary. There has however been 
some increase in the numbers of part-time 
workers, particularly married women. Pro- 
jection into the future, as always, is hazardous; 
but a figure in the 9,000-10,000 range might be 
the size of the shore labour force in the 1970-75 
period. 

Processing and Marketing 

10.28. White fish processing consists mainly 
of filleting; but there is also, of course, smoking 
and freezing. The main expanding sector of the 
market now is in packaged and ready-cooked 
fish; but so far there have been very limited 
developments in this direction in the North 
East. Both the processing and the marketing 
side of the industry in the North East are 
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dominated by Aberdeen, where the total annual 
value of landings exceeds millions. This com- 

pares with an aggregate value at other ports of 
somewhere in excess of ;^4 millions; but a 
substantial part of this, perhaps one-half, 
comes to Aberdeen for processing. Fraserburgh 
takes another large portion of the processing 
of the area because of one large firm which 
moved there from Aberdeen because of lack of 
space for expansion. In the North East, pro- 
cessing generally concentrates on preparing fish, 
landed fresh, for market with minimum delay. 
Most cold stores ashore are geared to absorbing 
short-term gluts and smoothing the flo^v to 
the market. In the national context the region 
is the leading one for the production of quality 
white fish, although it cannot compete in total 
bulk of supply with the distant-water English 
ports. The area also has an important part 
in the national market for fresh and processed 
herring; and \vith the recent innovations in 
catching this is likely to be maintained. Recent 
developments have also meant that the fleets of 
the area are among the main British suppliers 
of the expanding market in nephrops. 

10.29. In the post-war years the most vigorous 
growth in processing and marketing has come 
from the bigger firms, but a feature of the 
processing side of the industry is the continuing 
existence of a large ntimber of small concerns. 
In Aberdeen alone there are about 250 firms, 
and there are also some in the smaller ports. A 
recent investigation suggested that greater size 
of firm does not necessarily reduce unit costs in 
Britain, and the internal economies effected by 
the larger concerns were to some extent balanced 
by the external economies enjoyed by the smaller 
ones. However, there is no question that the 
greatest enterprise, both in preparing and 
marketing fish, is shown by the larger firms 
some of which have multiplied their output by 
several times since 1950. In the case of the 
North East, however, a particular factor working 
against integration and rationalisation is the 
variety of fish landed both in species and size. 
This may continue to operate to some extent as a 
protection of the smaller firms; it is also possible 
that more knowledge of the financial aid avail- 
able in the development areas, which is 
generally lacking in the smaller firms, would 
contribute to the greater efficiency of the 
smallest concerns. 

10.30. The pattern of contacts of fish mer- 
chants with their markets is complex. Some small 
firms are geared entirely to local markets and 
there is a tendency for the smaller firms to sell 
mainly in Scotland; here Glasgow is by far the 
most important single market, receiving supplies 
landed by the North-East fleet on the west coast 
as well as within the area itself. However, the 
main markets are undoubtedly in England, 
which takes about two-thirds of the fish 
despatched from Aberdeen, and somewhere 
between 20 and 60% of that from smaller ports. 
Road transport is now the predominant means 
of distribution, a trend which was accelerated 
by the National Fish Plan of 1965, under which 
small parcels offish ceased to be carried by rail. 



Only London and regions serv-ed from it are 
now supplied by rail, the daily fish train from 
Aberdeen accounting for about 25 % of the total 
quantity distributed. Cities as far away as 
Manchester and Birmingham are supplied by 
overnight lorry from Aberdeen. 

10.31. Distribution costs from Aberdeen to 
English markets are inevitably higher than from 
the main English ports: a recent investigation 
showed, for example, that the average cost of 
carriage from Aberdeen to London is 1 /9d per 
stone compared with 9d from the Humber. 
However, this is a small proportion of the total 
cost of the product, and is more than com- 
pensated for by the superior quality of fish from 
the North East. The extending motorway system, 
together with the use of larger lorries, will in the 
end reduce costs of distribution; and the use of 
liner trains should do so also. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

10.32. For the future, fisheries will continue 
to play an important role in employment in 
North-East Scotland, and a role that wili be 
especially important in certain places. In the 
national context this is the leading area in 
inshore fisheries, and plays an important part 
in the deep-sea sector. The area is at present 
the leading supplier of quality fish in Bri tain, 
and though the possible extension of the freezer 
trawler may have some effects on this position 
it is doubtful if it can overturn it. Of course, the 
policy of supporting the fishing industry is 
necessary, given the similar policies of other 
countries; and it can also be justified in the light 
of the support given to a competing industry 
such as agriculture. But it cannot be too often 
stressed that the industry itself must embrace 
every improvement of technology and organi- 
sation that presents itself. A w illin gness to 
experiment and search for new methods of 
catching, processing and marketing is absolutely 
vital. To particularise, the study made for this 
survey suggests the following conclusions and 
recommendations — 

(i) that continued Government support for 
fishing, in all its sections, is vital; and 
where this is now channelled through the 
White Fish Authority and the Herring 
Industry Board, there would be advanta- 
ges if a single authority were responsible ; 

(ii) that more modern types of processing and 
marketing fish, including those being 
developed by the Tony Research Insti- 
tute, should be encouraged; and fish 
processing generally could be encouraged 
at some of the smaller ports ; 

(iii) because of the long distances to market 
the situation of fish transport, both by 
road and rail should be put under 
continuous review. 

The appropriate bodies to review and promote 
recommendations (ii) and (iii) would be the 
White Fish Authority and the Herring Industry 
Board, or any successor body. 
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Chapter 11 

Forestry and its Associated Industries 

JAMES HENDERSON 



Introduction 

11.1. North-East Scotland has a long history 
of the practice of forestry and, associated with 
it, industries based on the use of forest products as 
raw material. Twice during the present century 
the demands of wartime arising from the 
restrictions on imports have made large inroads 
into the forests of the region; and within recent 
times (1953) a disastrous windblow led to 
further depletion of older plantations. On each 
occasion the strong tradition of forestry ensured 
the speedy and efficient replanting of large 
areas on private estates. The establishment of 
the Forestry Commission immediately after the 
First World War helped toward the planting of 
new forests and since die end of the Second 
World War the combined efforts of State and 
private foresters have resulted in the formation 
of substantial areas of plantations. The total 
area of managed forests in North-East Scotland 
is 241,500 acres and Map 11.1 shows their 
distribution within the region. 

11.2. One effect of the heavy fellings in the 
two World Wars and the great gale of 1953 has 
been the removal of a large proportion of the 
mature stands leaving an age class structure 
with a preponderance of the yoimger age groups 
of trees. As is shown in paragraph 11.12 this 
situation will right itself in time, but for the 
present it creates problems for foresters and 



wood-using industries which are discussed in 
greater detail later. 

Employment in the Forest Industry 

11.3. Although the forest industry is import- 
ant to the region, forestry itself is not a major 
employer of labour. In 1966 the Forestry Com- 
mission provided employment for 570 men. 
Figures for private estates, which account for 
42% of the total planted area, cannot be stated 
so precisely since many of the men concerned 
are not engaged solely in forestry work. Never- 
theless information from a sample survey 
suggests that about 550 men are largely 
employed on forestry work on private estates. 
In the timber trade men are engaged in harvest- 
ing and extracting saw-logs and small round- 
wood^^^ from the forest and work in the small 
portable, and larger permanent, sawmills. The 
number employed is estimated at 450 and there 
are also a few women doing associated clerical 
work. Once one moves away from the actual 
process of sawing timber practically all the wood- 
using industries, such as box-making, use both 
local and imported wood, and the people 
employed cannot be said to be wholly within 



‘u A sawlog normally has a minimum top diameter of 7 
or 8 inches and a minimum length of 10 feet. Small 
roundwood is the smaller material. 



Table 11.1 

North East: Areas of Planted Forests, by Counties, 1967 

area in thousand acres 



County 


Forestry 

Gommission**^ 


Private Forests^*’ 


Coniferous 


Broad-leaved 


Total 


Naim . 


5-6 


8-3 


0-7 


9-0 


Moray 


36-2 


23-3 


1-7 


25-0 


Banff . 


19-3 


14-7 


1-3 


16-0 


Aberdeen 


63-3 


36-6 


6-4 


43-0 


Kincardine . 


15-1 


7-1 


1-9 


9-0 


Total 


139-5 


90-0 


12-0 


102-0 



Areas shown are those at 30th September, 1967. Where a forest extends across a 
county boundary its total area has been attributed to the county containing the 
major portion of it. 

Estimated total areas, Forests are attributed to the counties in which they mostly lie. 
Source : Forestry Commission 
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the forest industry of the region. In total 
therefore between 1,500 and 1,600 people, most 
of whom are men, are employed in the forest 
industry of the North-East region. 

11.4. In forestry most people are needed 
when establishing plantations and again when 
harvesting and converting small roundwood and 
sawlogs. Thus the number of men employed in 
the forest industry in the future depends on the 
size of the planting programme and the 
development of wood-using industries within 
the region. Because there is scope for more 
planting and new industry a slow but steady 
rise in the demand for men is forecast, to match 
the rise in production of wood ; it should reach 
at least 1,800 by 1975. 



The Forestry Commission Forests 

1 1 .5. The Forestry Commission has a total of 
1 59,000 acres of land within the region, of which 
just under 140,000 acres are actually planted. 
The broad distribution of this planted area 
between the five counties, along with that of the 
privately owned forests, is shown in Table 11.1. 
Map 11.1 shows that most of the State forests — 
and practically all the big ones — lie in the up- 
land parts of the region, within a broad belt 
running from Laurencekirk to Elgin. There are 
some important lowland forests such as those on 
the Moray coast; but elsewhere in the lowlands, 
in Buchan for example, there is only a scattering 
of rather small forests. 

11.6. As can be seen from Diagram 11. i 
below, a considerable proportion of the Forestry 
Commission land exists as relatively small, 
rather scattered plantations. Such a distribution 
materially increases operational costs, including 
those for timber extraction. Most of the plant- 
able land at present held by the Commission has 
already been planted. The acquisition of further 
areas suitable for forestry, in the region, is 
becoming incre^ingly difficult especially if 
attention is paid to increasing the size of 
individual imits and to avoiding fixrther 
scattering of units. The inability of the Forestry 
Commission to buy plantable ground does not 
enable the Government’s policy of afforestation 
to proceed at the planned rate nor the Com- 
mission’s holdings to be materially enlarged and 
consolidated. 



The Private Forests 

11.7. The estimated total area of forests in 
private ownership is 102,000 acres. The annual 
rate of planting is some 3 % of the total area and 
this is done to replace areas felled at maturity, to 
restock land which bears scrub and to afforest 
bare ground. Map 11.1 shows that the state- 
ment made about the scattered nature of the 
State forests can be made even more appro- 
priately about the privately-owned plantations. 
State and private foresters recognise the need to 
consolidate the forests into larger blocks by 
planting more land adjacent to, or between, the 



existing plantations, but substantial areas of 
forest will appear only if land used for hill 
farming and grouse shooting is released for 
planting trees. 

11.8. On most private estates in the upland 
parts of the region forestry has been practised 
along with agriculture, grouse shooting and deer 
stalking for a long period. Hill farming, forestry 
and grouse shooting all occupy similar ground ; 
the allocation of land to each has been fairly 
static for some years; and all three kinds of land 
use are considered by private owners to be 
normal and important. An owner’s decision to 
plant more trees will be governed, first, by the 
current state, and future prospects for, hill 
farming and sport; secondly, by the amount 
and the cost of capital available for investment 
in forestry; and, thirdly, by the prices obtaining 
and expected in the market for forest produce. 

The Enlargement of the Forest Area 

1 1.9. The total land area of the five counties 
of the region is 2-3 million acres. Table 9.1 
(above p. 71) reveals that 750,000 acres of land 
are classed as 'rough grazing’, and much of 
this carries sheep and grouse, the higher groimd 
above 1,500 feet being largely deer forest. The 
marginal character of some upland agriculture 
has already resulted in the transfer of areas of 
rough grazing to forestry, and there is evidence 
fi’om Clashindarroch forest near Huntly and 
Glenlivet forest near Tomintoul that this can 
be done with benefit to both agriculture and 
forestry. But if care is taken in their siting 
substantial blocks of new forests could also be 
created -without spoiling the better grouse moors. 
Afforestation of a further 100,000 acres w’ould 
raise the percentage of land under forest to 1 5 %, 
result in consolidation of the existing forests, and 
create steady employment for men in the 
remoter parts of the region. It is assumed that 
this additional acreage will be planted by the 
Forestry Commission and private foresters, and 
that due attention will be paid to the potential 
return fi:om the investment. 

Forest Produce and the Markets in 
the North East 

11.10. It is in the nature of the forest industry, 
with its long cycle of investment and production, 
that potential output can be predicted with 
moderate precision. In Table 11.2 we show 
forward estimates of conifer log production 
from both the State and private sectors in the 
region, for the years 1970, 1975 and 1980. 

11.11. These data are presented using three 
different minimum top diameters for logs to 
illustrate the very considerable differences which 
will occur in the volumes coming on the market, 
depending on what that market is and the 
extent to which it -will be able to use smaller 
material. Sawmillers in the region are already 
sawing some logs of 6 inch top diameter and this 
trend toward the milling of small sawlogs will 
continue. It may be noted that in 1980 the 
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Table 11.2 

Conifer Log Production in the North East, 1970-80 

thousand Hopptisfest ooer barl^^^ 





6' Minimum Top 
Diameter 


r 


klinimum Top 
Diameter 


8" 


vlinimum Top 
Diameter 


Sector 


1970 1975 


1980 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1970 


1975 


1980 


State 

Private 


1,450 2,000 

3,620 3,820 


2,625 

4,310 


680 

3,170 


1,095 

3,280 


1,670 

3,450 


460 

2,665 


760 

2,785 


1,190 

2,890 


Total 


5,070 5,820 


6,935 


3,850 


4,375 


5,120 


3,125 


3,545 


4,080 



A ‘Hoppus foot’ is a measure of volume of timber, equal to 1-273 cubic feet. ‘Over bark’ 
that the measure includes bark. 

Source: Forestry Commission. 



differences in totals available bettveen the 6-and 
8-inch minimum top diameter volumes is some 

75%. 

11.12. Three other points of importance for 
the development of sawmills in the North-East 
region are also revealed by the figures for 
8-inch logs in Table 11.2. First, in 1970 86% 
of the larger conifer logs will come fi-om private 
estates; secondly, the yield of larger sawlogs 
from private estates will fall between 1975 and 
1980; and thirdly, during that same period the 
production of larger sawlogs from Forestry 
Commission forests will rise almost sufficiently 
to sustain the total yield for the region. This 
situation stems firom the age-class distribution 
of the coniferous growing stock of the forests of 
the region. Seventeen per cent of the plantations 
on private forests are mature or over-mature 
and ready for felling, 32% yield sawlogs and 
small roundwood from thinnings, while 51% 
have not yet reached the thinning stage. The 
State forests also have a great excess of the 
younger age classes ; but the wider use of spruces 
and the modem techniques of planting and 
thinning have resulted in the quicker appearance 
of trees capable of yielding sawlogs. 

11.13. In addition to sawlog production very 
considerable quantities of small roundwood 
(that is material below sawlog minimtim dia- 
meter, down to 3 inches top diameter) will be 
produced. In roimd figures it is estimated that 
the volume available in 1970 will be just under 
5,000,000 Hoppus feet over bark and this will 
rise to 7,500,000 Hoppus feet over bark by 1980. 
It should be noted that these are estimated 
volumes down to 3 inches diameter, but there is 
nothing hard and fast about this figure and the 
limiting diameter will be that which industry 
can utilise economically, the volume available 
varying accordingly. 

11.14. Present markets for forest produce 
exist in boat building, the Construction 
industry, box-making and pallets, telegraph and 
transmission poles, wood-wool, pulpwood, coal 
mining, fencing material and firewood. But 
because of transport costs not all these markets 
are available throughout the region. The 
sa^vIniiIing industry consists of twelve medium- 



sized to small enterprises operating small 
portable mills and larger permanent mfrls. The 
age-class structure of the forests described in 
paragraph 11.13 means that many of the 
sawlogs coming on to the market for sawmilling 
are of relatively low quality, or are in the smaller 
diameter ranges and in the shorter lengths, and 
this makes it difficult to produce some of the 
larger and longer sizes of sawn timber that are in 
strong demand. Imported softwood is readily 
available to satisfy this demand. This situation 
will improve in the 1970s when a greater 
proportion of logs will be in the larger diameter 
classes and longer lengths. 

11.15. The establishment of the pulp and 
paper mill at Fort William has created a market 
for small roundwood in the North of Scotland but 
unfortunately only part of our region, in the 
north west, lies within economic transport dis- 
tance of this market. The mining timber market 
is a long-standing one which has provided an 
outlet for small roundwood for pitprops and for 
small sawn timber for other mining uses. With 
the contraction of coal mining, and especially 
of the Scottish industry, the demand for this 
product is decreasing. This change is a major 
factor in the evolving position of the forest 
industry, and it is recognised that other outlets 
for timber of this dimension will increasingly 
have to be sought. One market which has proved 
capable of absorbing a certain proportion of 
produce of similar size classes to mining timber 
is that for wood-wool. However, transport to 
the market (which is in Northumberland) is 
likely to prevent any major expansion in this 
direction. 

11.16. The boat-building industry of the 
North East provides a good market for high 
grade logs of larch and oak, many of which are 
brought from forests outside the region. 
Another strong local market is that for fencing 
material; this shows little sign of decline and 
consumes large quantities of small roundwood. 



Future Markets and Developments 

11.17. The forests already established in ffie 
region are estimated to be capable of producing 
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270.000 tons of wet wood in 1970, rising to 

380.000 tons annually in 1980. Very large 
quantities of wood and wood products are 
imported into Britain, the current annual value 
being £550 milHons. The wood produced m the 
North-East region can satisfy a small part of the 
huge national demand if the costs of growing and 
harvesting trees, converting them into wood 
products, and transporting these products to 
the market, are studied and controlled. Because 
the volume of timber grown in Britain forms 
only 8% of the national need, the market price 
and quality standards for forest products are set 
by those for imports. Thus the goal for the forest 
industry of the North East is to penetrate 
markets largely held by imported wood 
products. 

11.18. Several developments in wood-using 
industries within the region are possible. In the 
sawmilling industry benefits would accrue from 
a reduction in the number of sav^ls, with 
concentration of the operations into fewer, 
larger tinits. At the same time improved 
arrangements for assuring a sustained supply of 
sawlogs from private forests would be needed, 
and the present investigation into the feasibility 
of a Forest Industries Consortium for the North 
East may well show the way to achieve this. 

11.19. The general view on future demand for 
wood-based products is that the main growth 
>vill be in pulp and paper and wood-based 
panels. In both these sectors the industries 
concerned can use small roundwood and saw- 
mill waste {consisting of slab offcuts and saw- 
dust) , and so w'ould fit in with the pattern of the 
North East’s forest produce. On the question of 
pulp production it appears that the potential 
output of rotmdwood in the region could not 
support a chemical pulp plant without the 
importation from elsewhere of a considerable 
proportion of requirements. The production of 
me^anical (ground-wood) pulp seems more 
feasible since this type of plant can operate 
successfully on a smaller scale ; a further 
detailed study of the economics of this is there- 
fore justified. The paper industry of the Don 
and Dee Valleys is of course a major user of 
ch^miral and mechanical pulp and this would 
clearly absorb most, if not all, of any locally 
produced pulp. 

11.20. In the wood-based panel sector the 
three main types of product are fibreboard (both 
insulation and hardboard), particleboard and 
ply^vood. A plywood plant is not a realistic 
proposition for the North East, but both fibre- 
board and particleboard are worth further 
consideration. In both industries, as with pulp, 
the trend is towards larger production units; 
but the productive capacity of the forests of the 
North East could sustain a unit of a size which 
appears, at present, to be economic elsewhere. 
More investigation would be needed to establish 
the precise economics of such an undertaking; 
transport cost, particularly of the raw material, 
would be crucial, and this would impose very 
careful siting of the plant. 



11.21. Given that the wood-using industries 
should be sited where transport, labour, power 
and raw material are available in sufficient 
quantity and at minimum cost, and that these 
industries must be integrated to achieve maxi- 
mum economies, two areas of development and a 
possible third emerge. The first is the Aberdeen 
City region where there is a variety of estab- 
lished wood-using industries. Aberdeen is the 
main centre for imported timber and is well 
sited for communications with the south and 
north. There are also forests to supply the raw 
material and, as mentioned in paragraph 11.19, 
a mechanical (ground-wood) pulpmill attached 
to the existing paper industry appears feasible. 
The second area is Fochabers-Elgin-Forres. 
Already a sawmilling industry utilising home- 
grown softwoods exists in this area, and given an 
outlet for its waste — for example, an integrated 
particleboard plant— seems ripe for development 
and enlargement. There are already a number of 
wood-using industries in the locality, and while 
transport distances still tend to make delivered 
prices high, greater integration of the secondary 
industries should improve this situation. The 
third possible area for development is the 
Huntly district. While not having the same 
overall hinterland of forests as the Elgin area, 
it is near several of the larger forests and it is 
possible that sawimlling could be developed 
here, sending its waste to secondary industry 
either in the Aberdeen or Elgin areas. 



The Social Value of Forests 

11.22. So far the discussion has concentrated 
on forests as sources of wood and this re m ai ns 
the prime role of the forest industry in the 
economy of the region. But carefuEy sited and 
suitably managed forests produce additional 
benefits in giving shelter to buildings and farm 
animals, protecting water supplies and provid- 
ing facilities for sport and recreation. Trees and 
forests appeal to a variety of individual tastes, 
providing a freedom to roam for young children 
and also a tranquillity which many older town 
dwellers have come to enjoy. Forests can cater 
for a range of interests often on quite restricted 
areas. 

11.23. Such Forestry Commission forests as 
Speymouth (lying astride the main route north 
near Fochabers) already have an attractive 
aspect which could be further developed with 
lay-bys, car parks and marked walks within the 
forest. The remnants of the native Caledonian 
pine forest give a special quality to the upper 
Dee Valley and their regeneration would pre- 
serve an important part of the natural scene in 
Scotland. Other forests such as Blackball (near 
Banchory) are very beautiful and potential camp 
sites already exist within them. As is argued later 
(in Chapter 13) the changing^ character of 
tourism in the region calls for an increase in the 
number of camping and caravan sites. The 
Forestry Commission, and other forest owners 
for that matter, are well placed to play an 
important part in this — in association with the 
Countryside Commission. 
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Summaryand Conclusions 

11.24. (i) There is a strong tradition of 

forestry in North-East Scotland 
and the forest industry is impor- 
tant to the region. 

(ii) The number of people employed 
in the forest industry is between 

1.500 and 1,600. This number will 
rise slowly provided more land is 
planted and new industry arises 
to consume the increased volume 
of wood available. 

(iii) The total area of Forestry Com 
mission and private forests is 

241.500 acres. It is recognised that 
new planting should be done to 
consolidate the resource. There is 
rough grazing land available for 
100,000 acres of new forests. 



(iv) The annual yield of sawlogs and 
small roundwood will rise from 
some 270,000 tons in 1970 to 
380,000 tons in 1980. The saw- 
milling industry can convert the 
sawlogs, but new markets are 
needed for the small roundwood. 

(v) The economics of a small ground- 
wood pulpmill attached to the 
paper industry in Aberdeen should 
be explored. The question of 
providing a board mill for the 
off-cuts and sawdust from the 
sawmills in Moray needs further 
study but appears feasible. 

(vi) Several of the Forestry Com- 
mission forests can be made more 
readily accessible for public recre- 
ation. The part that all forests can 
play in providing recreational and 
tourist facilities should be empha- 
sized. 
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Chapter 12 

Manufacturing Industries"’ 

ALEXANDER G. KEMP 



1. General Structure and Trends 

12.1. North-East Scotland is not usually 
thought of as an important Manufacturing 
region; nevertheless it has a sizeable Manufac- 
turing sector which, in June 1966, employed 
40,300 people. This was 25 % of the total employ- 
ed labour force of the region, comprising 27% 
of the men and 23% of the women in employ- 
ment. The comparable percentage for Great 
Britain as a whole was 38% (41 % of male and 
34% of female employment) so the picture of 
the region as being relatively weak in Manufac- 
turing is not inaccurate. However, the sector 
has been showing signs of growth : the number 
employed in it rose by 1,800 during 1961-66 and 
this slightly raised its share of the regional 
economy. Also its annual rate of growth of over 
0-9% per annum compared favourably with a 
comparable rate for Britain as a whole of under 
0-2%. 

12.2. Table 12.1 gives some indication of the 
recent changes in the structure of Manufacturing 
activity in the region. It can be seen that Manu- 



Detailed discussions of the fish processing, other food 
processing and timber industries are given in the Chap- 
ters 10, 9 and 11 re^ctively. 



facturing in the North East is heavily concen- 
trated in a few main groups and the concentra- 
tion has actually been increasing with Food, 
drink and tobacco notably increasing its share. 
The question of the desirability of a high degree 
of concentration in Manufacturing employment 
raises many issues, some of which are dealt with 
below in more detail. Normally, the concentra- 
tion of employment in a few sectors in a region 
leads to an accumulation of skills which bestows 
some competitive advantage to it. There are, 
however, several other relevant considerations, 
such as whether the key sectors are expanding 
or contracting ones, and whether they provide 
the types of employment required to absorb the 
abilities of the labour force. A balance between 
male and female employment is also required. 
Yet another consideration is any change in the 
geographical pattern of employment— whether 
or not Manufacturing is becoming more con- 
centrated in a few centres. 

The Geography of Recent Changes 

12.3. A picture of geographical changes in 
employment can be drawn from the returns 
from individual employment exchange areas. 
One drawback to this is that these returns are 



Table 12.1 

The North East: Employees in Employment in Manufacturing by 
Major Groups. 1961 and 1966 







961 




1966 




Number 

(’000s) 


Per cent of 
Manufacturing 
employment 


Number 

(’000s) 


Per cent of 
Manufacturing 
employment 


Food, drink and tobacco 


11-3 


% 

29-6 


13-3 


% 

33-5 


Paoer. ormtin? and oublishins- 


5-9 


15-3 


6-0 


14-9 


Textiles .... 


4-9 


12-7 


4-4 


10-9 


Engineering and electrical 
goods .... 


4*7 


12-2 


4-9 


12-2 


Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering 


3-3 


8-6 


2-8 


6-9 


Timber, funuture, etc. . 


3-0 


7-8 


3-0 


7-4 


Total of above 


33-1 


804 


34-6 


85-9 


All others .... 


54 


19-6 


5-7 


14-1 


Grand Total 


38-5 


100-0 


40-3 


lOO-O 



Source'. D.E.P. 
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subject to substantial margins of error because 
they are based on the annual exchanges of 
insurance cards, and changes in the number of 
cards exchanged at a particular office may be 
affected by purely administrative factors/^^ 
Another is that employment exchange areas 
may not — frequently do not — constitute reason- 
able ‘economic units’. However, with these 
qualifications tmderlined, the actual statistics 
for 1961-66 are shown in Table 12.2. 



The reason for this is that some people work in areas 
other than that in which their insurance cards are 
exchanged. Subsequently they may be reallocated to 
another exchange office without their actual place of 
employment altering. 



Table 12.2 

Net change in Employees (including Unem- 
ployed ) in Manufacturing Industries between 
1961 and 1 966 in Employment Exchange Areas 
of N.E Scotland 

thousajids 





1966 


Change 1961-66 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Aberdeen 


17-1 


9-0 


-l-O-l 


+ 0-2 


Banff 


04 


O-I 


+ 0-1 


— 


Peterhead 


1-7 


1-6 


+ 0-2 


+ 0-1 


Fraserburgh . 
Elgin and 


1-9 


14 


+ 0-3 


+ 0-1 


Lossiemouth 


2-0 


0-7 


+ 04 


+ 0-1 


Keith 


1-0 


0-3 


+ 0-1 


— 


Buckie . 


04 


04 


+ 0-1 


+ 0-2 


Turriff . 


0-1 


— 


+ 0-1 


— 


Stonehaven 


0-2 


0-1 








Huntly . 

Forres, Nairn and 


0-2 


0-1 


— 


~ 


Grantown . 


0-5 


— 


+ 0-1 


— 


Inverurie 


1-0 


0-2 


— 


-0-1 


Banchory 


0-1 









Source ; D.E.P, 



12.4. So far as these figures can be accepted, 
they show some variations in the experience of 
different areas inside the region. There was a 
slight tendency during 1961-66 for the bigger 
centres to have the greatest increases; but no 
very marked trend towards any one centre is 
discernible. Looking at the region as a whole a 
certain amount of geographical balance in the 
growth ofManufacturing emplo^rment has been 
maintained. If we accept that, in the light of 
present Government policy, there should be a 
trend towards greater concentration ofManu- 
facturing actirity it is not so readily apparent 
from these figures which centres in the region 
are the most suitable for such development. At 
this point we can merely state it as a generalisa- 
tion that quite independently of special measures 
the present trend for any growth in Manufactur- 
ing to be concentrated in fewer centres is likely 
to continue. 

Changes in Employment by Sex 

12.5. The balance between male and female 
employment is also of course important. From 
Table 12.2 it can be seen that employment 
opportunities in Manufacturing appear not to 
have expanded equally for men and women 
in recent years. It is noticeable, for example, 
that employment for men has expanded at a 
much faster rate in the Peterhead, Fraserburgh, 
Elgin and Lossiemouth and Banff areas, while in 
the Aberdeen and Buckie areas female employ- 
ment has actually expanded faster. "WTiether 
these trends are desirable depends very much on 
the opportunities available in the other employ- 
ing sectors. In the all-important Aberdeen area 
male employment in the Ser\-ice sector has not 
been rising in recent years and the relatively 
small increase in Manufacturing is rather dis- 
appointing. 

12.6. The net result of these changes in the 
geographical and sex distribution of Manufac- 
turing employment, by 1966, is summarised in 



Table 12.3 

Employees (including Unemployed) in Manufacturing by 
Employment Exchange Area and Sex 





Males 

in 

Manufacturing 


Per cent of 
total male 
employment in 
ex^ange area 


Females 

in 

Manufacturing 


Per cent of 
total female 
employment in 
exchange area 


Total 

in 

Manufacturing 


Per cent of 
total 

emplo)-ment in 
exchange area 


Aberdeen 


17,117^ 


% 

29-25 


8,984 


% 

24-6 


26,101 


% 

27-45 


Elgin and 
Lossiemouth 


2,018 


23-8 


748 


17-7 


2,766 


21-8 


Peterhead 


1,708 


31-8 


1,160 


38-3 


2,868 


34-1 


Stonehaven 


215 


13-2 


148 


13-1 


363 


13-1 


Huntly 


246 


10-8 


123 


11-7 


371 


Il-l 


Inverurie 


1,019 


34-3 


194 


17-5 


1,213 


29-7 


Banff 


389 


12-5 


59 


4-8 


448 


10-3 


Banchory 


96 


4-8 


5 


0-6 


101 


3-5 


Keith 


1,027 


44-3 


300 


274 


1,327 


38-9 


Turriff . 


99 


7-7 


27 


4-7 


126 


6-8 


Fraserburgh 


1,927 


35-3 


1,351 


50-9 


3,278 


40-4 


Forres, Naim and 
Grantown 


469 


12-75 


49 


2-6 


518 


9-3 


Buckie 


446 


16-4 


398 


27-7 


844 


20-3 



Source: D.E.P. 
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Table 12.3; and die same reservations about the 
accuracy of the figures as applied to Table 12.2 
also apply here. This table shows the varying 
importance of Manufacturing in different parts 
of the region. The significance of these variations 
for future developments is not immediately 
apparent. On the other hand the presence of 
Manufacturing in a locality over a number of 
years is likely to have generated some external 
economies, such as suitable service trades and a 
pool of labotir accustomed to factory life and 
perhaps possessing skills useful for any subse- 
quent developments. But an area where there is 
little Manufacturing activity could have a 
greater potential labour force for any new 
Manufacturing activity, particularly if no exten- 
sive training is required. Much depends on the 
type ofindustry concerned. Table 12.3 shows that 
the Aberdeen area accounts for an overwhelming 



certain major groups is again illustrated in 
Table 12.4, though less strongly than before. 
There is a marked difference in the structure ol 
some of these groups. Paper, printing and pub- 
lishing, for example, has a fairly small number of 
relatively large foms while the Food, drink and 
tobacco group has a large number of small firms. 

Trends in the Main Industries 

12.9. A more detailed analysis of the position 
of the main industries is necessary before useful 
comments can be made about future prospects, 
but for the North East this presents serious prob- 
lems due to the lack of data. The only published 
information available is that on employment, 
and even that is very suspect at minTTriUTO list 
heading level. Accordingly, a questionnaire was 
sent to all Manufacturing firms in the region 



Table 12.4 

Industrial Orders and Size of Firm in North-East Scotland, 1966 



Industrial order^^’ 


Number of empk 


yecs 


11-50 


51-100 


101-250 


251-500 


Over 

500 


Unspeci- 

fied 


Total 


Food, drink and tobacco 


151 


20 


9 


2 


5 


13 


200 


Chemical and allied industries 


4 


3 


2 








10 


Metal manufacture 


3 


1 










4 


En^eering and electrical 
















goods .... 


19 


6 












Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering 


19 


4 


2 




2 




27 


Vehicles .... 


6 














Metal goods n.e.s. . 


9 




1 




1 




11 


Textiles .... 


8 


2 


8 










Leather, leather goods and fur, 
















and dothing and footwear . 


3 














Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, 
















etc. ..... 


32 


9 


1 


1 








Timber, furniture, etc. . 


36 


4 


5 








51 


Paper, printing and publishing 


16 


3 


3 


3 


4 






Other manufacturing indust. . 


9 














Total .... 


315 


52 


35 


10 


17 


31 


460 



n.e.s. signifies ‘not elsewhere specified’. 
Source : D.E.P. 



proportion of total Manufacturing employment 
in the region: 65% in 1966. This point is very 
relevant to the location of new activity. 

Number and Size of Manufacturing Firms 

12.7. A different aspect of the structure of 
Manufacturing industry in the North East is 
shown by the number and size of its . firms. The 
D.E.P. have provided information about Manu- 
facturing finm in the region employing over ten 
people. It is known to be incomplete, especially 
regarding recently established firms, but with 
this proviso it is presented in Table 12.4. From 
this it is very clear that the average size of firm 
in the North East is quite small. This is true 
even when the food-processing firms are ex- 
cluded; and it would have been even more 
marked if firms with ten employees or less had 
been included. The concentration of activity in 
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mploying over 10 people, and to a sample 
mploying 10 people and under, requesting 
elevant data. Unfortunately the response was 
lisappointing: only 127, or 27%, ofthe firms app- 
cached responded. This small response obvious- 
y introduces the possibility of much bias into any 
esuics. The responding firms actually accounted 
or 40% of Manufacturing employment m the 
•egion so that clearly the rate of response was 
setter from the bigger firms in the area. Aho, 
he respondents have been growing noticeably 
aster than non-respondents, indicating that they 
ire probably more efficient. It might be thought 
;hat the firms which had some gromes to mr 
vould predominate among respondents, bu 
)ther enquiries suggest that this has not been me 
:ase. Information from the questionnaires has 
Deen supplemented by a number 
oarticularly with non-responding 
overall picture is still somewhat sketchy, 
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evci'j and conclusions based on results from the 
questionnaires are generally tentative. 

Costs of Production 

12.10. Some limited information has become 
available from the questionnaires on the costs 
of production of Manufacturing firms in the 
region. Information on the structure of produc- 
tion costs in the North East would be very useful 
if it could be compared with similar data for 
other regions. Unfortunately this is generally 
lacking and so any conclusions are rather specu- 
latK'e. Taking rats' material costs first, there is 
found to be a large variation in their significance 
among firms, ranging from tvell under 10% 
of total costs to over 90 %. Considering the differ- 
ent types of industry in the region this is not very 
surprising. What is rather more unexpected, 
however, is the fact that there is sometimes a 
fairly big variation in the significance of these 
costs among the firms in any one main employ- 
ing group. These groups are admittedly still 
somewhat heterogeneous but, for example, in the 
Engineering and electrical goods sector 30% of 
responding firms find that raw material costs 
comprise less than 10% of total costs, and 60% 
put them in the 20-50% range. The only main 
sector to show much uniformity is Food, drink 
and tobacco (especially in fish processing) where 
these costs are very important — accounting for 
between 60% and 100% of total costs for 75% 
of the responding firms. 

12.11. In contrast with raw material costs 
the questionnaire revealed a much lesser degree 
of variation in the purchase of semi-manufac- 
tured goods. More than three-quarters of res- 
pondents found that these items constituted 
under 10% of total costs. The only sector where 
they are particularly important in the North 
East is Engineering and electrical goods where 
60% of responding firms find that these items 
constituted between 50% and 70% of total 
costs. This obviously reflects the technical 
nature of the manufacturing processes. 

12.12. Labotu- costs also vary significantly 
among the Manufacturing firms in the region. 
Wage and salary bills range from under 10% to 
nearly 70% of total costs. However, for nearly 
60% of firms they formed less than 30% of total 
cost. Variations in the significance of labour 
costs are most pronounced bet\veen main em- 
ploying sectors. They are relatively lowest in the 
Food, drink and tobacco group, where for four- 
fifths of the responding firms wage costs were 
less than 20% of total costs. This is rather un- 
expected since the food-processing sector has 
generally been regarded as fairly labotir intensive, 
and the low wage rates of the North East should 
encourage it to be even more so. But the solution 
to the apparent paradox is to be found in fish 
processing where raw material costs comprise 
such a high proportion of total costs. The Engine- 
ering and electrical goods industries exhibit a diff- 
erent cost structure, with labour costs falling in 
to the 20-50% range for the great majority of res- 
ponding firms ; and in Textiles all the responding 
firms put their labour costs in this bracket. In 



the Paper, printing and publishing group there 
was a big vaiiaiion between firms, but labour 
costs were generally quite significant. It is rather 
surprising that paper-making firms should find 
labour costs so considerable, as they are usually 
regarded as a fairly capital-intensive industry. 
The industry has perhaps been less mechanised 
in the North East than in other parts of the 
coimtry, but this would seem to be changing 
judging by the modernisation programmes which 
have recently been undertaken. 

12.13. For regions such as the North East 
where many firms are situated a relatively long 
way from main markets the item of cost which is 
alwa^'s given greatest attention is transport. The 
conclusion of the Toothill Committee on this 
matter was that “we found nothing in our in- 
quiries to support the view that transport costs 
are a significant additional burden on manu- 
facturing industry in industrial Scotland”. Is 
this true of the North East? For all lesponding 
firms a fairly wide variation in the importance of 
transport costs has been found, and this is illu.s- 
trated in Table 12.5. Half the firms found their 
transport costs to be more than 3% of total 
costs. There were, of course, \sdde variations 
between individual sectors. The Food, drink and 
tobacco firms found it to be more important than 
most other groups, with more than half of them 
putting transport costs in the 3-6% range. This 
is probably because for many of these firms the 
final product is not of particularly high value 
and may often be fairly bulky. In Textiles trans- 
port costs are relatively very low, more than 
half the firms putting them at less than 1 % of 
total costs. In the Vehicles group all the firms 
find that they are in this position, though this is 
because several sell mainly to the local market 
and the value of the final product is quite high. 
As might be expected, transport forms only a 
very small part of costs in Engineering and 
electrical goods, accounting for under 2% of 
total costs for three-quarters of firms. This will 
be due mainly to the high value-to-weight ratios 
of the final products. Some of the firms in this 
sector are fairly new, and in some cases the fact 
that transport costs were to be small was one of 
the factors which at least did not militate against 
their location in the North East. In Paper, 
printing and publishing, transport costs vary in 
importance reflecting differences in the nature 
of the product, but more than half the firms find 
that they are between 3 % and 7 % of total costs. 
In Timber, furniture, etc., transport costs are 
often high — they were over 20% of total costs 
in one case. It is at first sight rather paradoxical 
that sectors which are very well established in 
the North East — ^Food and drink. Paper, print- 
ing and publishing, and Timber and furniture — 
should have relatively high transport costs. But 
many factors contribute towards the location of 
Manufacturing activity, and proximity to raw 
materials is of course of prime importance in 
the food-processing and timber industries. The 
locational aspects of Manufacturing are dis- 
cussed later. 



Inquiiy into the Scotlisk Economy, 1960-61 published by 
the Scottish Council (Development and Industry) : 
p. 75. 
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Table 12.5 

Transport Costs as a Proportion of Total Production Costs- 
Distribution of Respondents to Questionnaire 



Percent- 
age of 
total costs 


0- 

0-9 


1- 

1-9 


2- 

2*9 


3- 

3-9 


4- 

4-9 


5- 

5-9 


6- 

6-9 


7- 

7-9 


8- 

8-9 


9- 

9-9 


10- 

11-9 


12- 

14-9 


15 

19-9 


20 and 


Pcrcent- 

of 

firms 


27-5 


11-0 


1 1-0 


12-8 


11-9 


8-3 


3-7 


3-7 


0-9 


1-8 


2-8 


0 


2-8 


1-8 









12.14. One way in which the burden of any 
extra transport cost may be reduced for firms in 
an area such as the North East is by suppliers 
selling throughout the country at uniform 
‘delivered’ prices. Among our respondents 
38% were able to make over 90% of their pur- 
chases at standard national prices, and nearly 
44% bought between 70% and 100% on the 
same basis. But the significance of this factor 
varied greatly between industries. In Food and 
drink deliveries at standard national prices were 
generally unimportant, but in all other larger 
groups they were very significant. 

12.15. Further analysis of costs on these lines 
would be xmprofitable. In any case it must be 
emphasized that it is total costs which determine 
whether a region will be competitive or not. It 
may well be that transport costs are relatively 
higher in this region, but this may be offiet by 
other costs being lower. In the North East wages 
and rents are often lower than in other parts of 
the country, though with our present informa- 
tion we cannot say whether these items fully 
compensate for the additional transport costs 
which some local industrialists regard as a handi- 
cap to location in the North East. The analysis 
does however direct our attention to particular 
cost factors which may be important in con- 
sidering the development possibilities of the 
region. 



Markets 

12.16. Turning to the marketing side of local 
Manufacturing activity the first point to make 
is that the average sales of firms in the area 
are low compared with national figures. 
For example in 1966 over 40% of responding 
firms had sales of under ;^100,000. At the other 
end of the scale 12% exceeded ^^1 million in 
their sales and 4% exceeded £2 milhons. (The 
bias of the firms surveyed towards the larger 
firms should be remembered here.) Markets 
themselves can be classified in a number of 
ways, two obvious criteria being geographical 
area and type of customer. Some estimates can 



be made of the importance of various geo- 
graphicdly classified markets for Manufacture 
m the North East. Table 12.6 begins by anaivs? 
mg the importance of local markets. The inter- 
esting fact which emerges from this is that for 
local firms the North East was either of great 
or of very little importance; 35% of respond- 
ents sold under 10% of their output in the 
region while another 38% sold over 80“/ 
locally. This pattern was broadly repeated in 
the main employing group; but at this level the 
contrast can usually be related to the mixed 
nature of the groups themselves. Thus, in Food 
drink and tobacco, most of the fish processon^ 
whisky distillers and some of the other types of 
food processors, especially canners, are primarily 
catering for markets outside the area; but there 
is also a number of often rather small firms, 
such as bakers, catering for the local markets. 
Similar patterns emerge in the Engineering and 
electrical goods and Paper, printing and publish- 
ing groups, and for the same reasons. In Vehides 
half the responding firms sell between 90 and 
100% output locally, reflecting their position 
as small, specialist firms. When size of firm 
(measured by turnover) is related to markets 
the relationship suggested above is generally 
borne out. Thus over 61 %, of the firms with 
turnovers exceeding jT400,000 sell under 10% 
locally; on the other hand, only one-tenth of 
firms with a turnover of ;£'200,000 or less fall 
into this class. 



12.17. There was much greater imiformity 
among respondents regarding the importance of 
the rest of Scotland as a market. Nearly half the 
firms sold less than a tenth of their output in 
that area and over 70% sold less than 30%. At 
the other end of the scale only 5 % of firms sold 
80 % or more of their output in the rest of Scot- 
land. Most employing sectors broadly conformed 
to this pattern. The main exception was the 
Food and drink group, largely because of the 
activities of fish-processing firms geared to 
Scottish markets. Thus, Manufacturing m the 
North East is only moderately dependent on 
economic conditions in the rest of Scotland. 



Table 12.6 

Distribution of Responding Firms by Percentage ofSaies 
in the North East 



Per cent of sales in 






















the North East . 


0-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 


70-79 


80-89 


90-100 


Per cent of firms . 


35 


4 


6 


4 




4 


3 


5 


10 


28 
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But this is less true of the rest of the U.K. For 
while the majority of our respondents sold less 
titan a fifth of tlieir output in this area, nearly 
18% of them sold over 70% there. The impor- 
tance of this market varies quite considerably 
between main employing sectors. It is important 
to firms in the Food and drink group and in the 
Engineering and electrical goods sector. Because 
of the activities of the paper-makers it is very 
important indeed to the Paper, printing and 
publishing group. As one might expect it is the 
bigger firms ^^•ho find this market more impor- 
tant, and in fact it is clear that it constitutes a 
main market for such firms in the region. A 
consequence of this is that changes in economic 
conditions in England probably affect Manu- 
facturing in the North East more strongly than 
changes in the rest of Scotland. 

12.18. The last market to be considered is the 
international one. Of all respondents, 34% 
engaged in exports (outside the U.K.), a figure 
w’hich seems commendable for a region like the 
North East. On the other hand export markets 
are of major significance to only a small number 
of firms. The best exporting sectors were Textiles 
where 38% of firms exported 50% and more of 
output, and Engineering and electrical goods 
where a quarter of the firms sent between 20 
and 50% of their output overseas. As might be 
expected exports were relatively very much 
more important for larger firms. 

12.19. The years 1960-66 saw considerable 
variation in the growth of sales among the res- 
ponding firms. Some high performances were 
recorded. In the Food and drink group, for 
example, one-third of the respondents doubled, 
or more than doubled, their sales. The Engineer- 
ing and electrical goods group also produced 
some fast growers, but here there was a long tail 
of moderate performers. Broadly speaking, 
growth in sales over this period was positively 
related to size of firm, as measured by turnover; 
declining sales were concentrated mainly among 
the smaller units and the outstanding perform- 
ance among the bigger ones. But the correlation 
was certainly not perfect. 

12.20. To sum up this analysis of sales figures, 
our admittedly partial information has sug- 
gested that although the local market is impor- 
tant, Manufacturing in the North East is to a 
very considerable extent dependent on exports 
to the rest of the U.K. and overseas. In fact this 
dependence seems to have been increasing in 
the past few years. This is because the bigger 
firms in the region have been growing faster 
than the smaller ones, so increasing their share 
of total output, and the larger firms tend to be 
much more dependent on distant markets. 
National and even international economic con- 
ditions now exert a strong influence on the for- 
tunes of the local Manufacturing sector, and are 
certain to go on doing so. 

Future Growth 

12.21. What can we say about the growth of 
North-Eastern Manufacturing in the future? 
For policy purposes some idea of the likely size 



and structure of this sector is important. For, 
quite apart from the jobs it provides directly, the 
sector is to some extent autonomous^ and so 
helps to determine output and employment in 
other sectors of the regional economy. Fore- 
casting on a national scale is difficult enough; 
forecasting one sector in one region with very 
sketchy information is much more so. In an area 
like the North East developments in a single 
industry could have a major impact on the 
region. The future of Manufacturing can be 
looked at under several headings such as employ- 
ment, sales and capital investment. For the pur- 
poses of this survey the most relevant is employ- 
ment, and the greatest amount of attention is 
devoted to estimating employment prospects. 
But the other variables have an important bear- 
ing on the matter. 

12.22. The level of capital investment may 
give some indication of the prospects of an 
industry; but it is a better guide to output than 
to employment since part of its purpose may 
well be to substitute capital for labour. Also our 
data, dra%vn from the responses to the question- 
naire, relate to individual years and these may 
give a misleading impression of trends in the 
industries concerned. With these qualifications 
in mind (and recalling again the bias in our 
respondents towards the larger and probably 
more efficient firms) what can be gleaned from 
our data? First, there are some indications of an 
increase in the level of Manufactming invest- 
ment in the period from 1960 to 1965/66. In 
1960, for example, less than a tenth of the res- 
pondents spent more than ^50,000 on capital 
equipment; in 1966 the proportion was twice as 
great. Of course, both trade cycle and price 
factors affect this type of spending; but the 
figures do seem to indicate some increase in the 
general level of Manufacturing investment. In 
1960 the Food and drink firms accounted for a 
very considerable part of that investment; by 
1966 this group was less predominant, although 
still containing nearly half of all firms spending 
over ;^15,000 on capital investment. However 
the pattern has become more diversified, with 
more investment recorded in the Paper, printing 
and publishing and the Bricks, pottery, glass and 
cement group. This in itself is a favourable 
factor, as also is the evidence that a very large 
part of this investment has been in plant and 
machinery: for nearly one-half of respondents 
70% or more of their investment was in this 
category. 

12.23. The evidence of a rising level and 
wider spread of capital investment in the North 
East, in recent years, is some indication that 
Manufacturing firms expect further increases in 
output in tire next few years. But we did ask 
firms for estimates of their expected capital 
expenditure for the years up to 1970 and the 
answers — though extremely tentative and un- 
certain — pointed to a somewhat reduced rate 
of investment in the next few years ; it is possible 
that in the absence of incoming industry there 
will then be some falling off in the rate of ex- 



That is, the sector makes up a good deal of the ‘export 
base’ of the region: on this concept see Appendix El. 
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pansion. Looking at individual groups, Food and 
drink firms generally anticipated a reduced 
level of investment; the Engineering and elec- 
trical firms, as well as Textiles, appeared to 
foresee little change ; while in the Paper, printing 
and publishing group the larger (paper-maldng) 
firms expected to increase their capital spending 
in 1967 and 1968, though some at least, expected 
it to fall by 1970. Slight declines from 1968 to 
1970 are also forecast by the Timber and furni- 
ture firms. These tentative indications of an 
overall falling-off by 1970 should be borne in 
min d when other evidence on the likely progress 
of the Manufacturing sector is considered. 

12.24. We found firms reluctant to forecast 
sales. Of those that did one-half expected growth 
from 1966 to 1970 to lie in the range 0-20 %, and 
another fifth expected the increase to be between 
20 and 40%. There were few divergences from 
this pattern between main groups, though in 
Timber and furniture some firms did expect 
much higher increases. The relationship between 
expected sales growth and size of firm was not 
nearly so positive as for the corresponding re- 
lationship in the period 1960-66. 

A Forecast of Employment 

12.25. The main practical aim of this study is 
to attempt to forecast employment in Manufac- 
turing and the other indicators should mostly be 
regarded as a guide to this end. But forecasting 
for a region such as the North East presents a 
number of problems. The Manufacturing sector 
itself is small, and comparisons tvith national 
trends could easily mislead since the industry- 
mix of the area is quite significantly different 
from the national average. Also, because the 
industries are individually so small, trends in any 
one of them can be noticeably different from the 
national trend in the same industry. Finally, 
there is the all-important point that the con- 
straints on the growth of national employment 
are tighter than on that of any one region: this 
affects the use of national growth rates as bench- 
marks for comparing or projecting regional 
rates. These points are very simply illustrated 
from the period 1961-66. Over these years Manu- 
facturing employment in the region grew at an 
average annual rate of 0-92% compared with a 



national rate of 0-18%.^) In the Food, drink 
and tobacco group employment in the North 
East grew by 3-8% per annum while the com- 
parable national rate was only 0-2%. This is an 
extreme example, but the difference was actually 
vital because of the tremendous importance of 
this group of industries in the North East. 

12.26. A number of approaches may be taken 

to produce forecasts for 1970 and 1975. A useful 
first step is to make global estimates for the 
whole Manufacturing sector; such forecasts are 
more likely to be reasonably accurate than fore- 
casts for any one industry, and this approach 
helps to put estimates for any single industry in 
proper perspective. Radical changes in the rela- 
tive importance of the whole sector in the next 
few years are rather unlikely, though big changes 
in any of its constituent parts wotild be quite 
feasible. Estimates of total Manufacturing em- 
ployment can be obtained by several methods. 
First, the rates of growth shown in D.E.P. 
figures, in the past few years, can be projected 
into the future. Secondly, firms completing the 
questionnaire were asked to make their own 
forecasts of employment, and while the low and 
therefore biased response impairs this data, it 
does provide a basis for estimation. Thirdly, a 
projection can be made using comparisons with 
past and expected national trends. The results 
of these approaches are summarised in Table 
12.7; they should be compared with the 1966 
total of employees in employment which, for the 
North East, was 40,300. 

12.27. There is a considerable variation in 
the results obtained by the different methods 
and we must consider the most likely outcome. 
Despite the dangers already noted of comparing 
regional and national growth rates, can we make 
any deductions at all from national experience? 
There have been considerable variations in the 
growth of national Manufacturing employment 
in the last few years. A trend rate of growth can 



Wherever regional rates of change in employment are 
shown to two places of decimals, the second place is not 
to be regarded as reliable. The basic regional employ- 
ment figures, as has been made clear, are subject to a 
margin of error. Nevertheless, for convenience of 
calculation a rate calculated to a second decimal 
place has been used for some projections. 



Table 12.7 



Some Projections of Total Manufacturing Employment in 
the North East in 1970 and 1975 





Thousands 


Basis of projection 


1970 


1975 


(a) Projection ofregional total at 1961.«6growthraKofO-92%Der annum . 


41-8 


43-8 


(b) Projection of regional total at 1964-66 growth rate of l-75% per annum . 


43-4 


47-5 


(c) Projection of regional total at rates at which firms completing questionnaire 
expect to grow 






(d) (c) above adjusted for bias in response rate 


43-7 


45-9 


(e) Projection of regional total at 0-3% per annum‘» 


40-8 


41-4 


(f) Projection of regional total at 1961-66 national growth rate of 0-18% 


40-6 


41-0 


(g) Projection of regional total at 1964-66 national growth rate of 0-55% 


41-2 


42-3 



This is the expected national growth rate postulated in W. Beckennan’a The British Economy in 1975 
(Cambridge, 1965). 
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easily be calculated, but unfortunately a com- 
parable calculation cannot be done for the 
North East as figures are only available for 
certain years. However, comparisons of growth 
rates for a number of identical time periods may 
yield some pointers. The annual gro^vth rates 
bettveen various pairs of years, for which 
regional figures are available, are given in 
Table 12.8. 

Table 12.8 

Growth Rates in Manufacturing Employment: 
Great Britain and N.E. Scotland 

per cent per anmim 



Period 


Great Britain 


North East 


Difference 


1961-66 


% 

0-18 


% 

092 


% 

-(-0-74 


1964-66 


0-55 


1-75 


-1-1 -20 


1965-66 


0-24 


I -00 


-fO-76 


1961-65 


0-15 


0-90 


-!-075 


1964-65 


1-30 


2-60 


4- 1-30 



This table shows that over all the periods exam- 
ined, Manufacturing emplo)Tnent in the North 
East increased at a faster rate than in the 
country as a whole. What is even more interest- 
ing is that, apart from the period 1964-66, the 
differences in the rates of change between the 
two areas were approximately the same. If it is 
reasonable to assume that 1964 was a rather odd 
year, then it seems that Manufacturing employ- 
ment in the North East has been increasing at 
around 0-75% per annum faster than in the 
U.K. as a whole. This suggests one rough basis 
on which forecasts can be made. 

12.28. With these observations in mind the 
estimates in Table 12.7 can be looked at again. 
On the arguments put forward, projections 
(b), (f) and (g) are no longer acceptable. Simi- 
larly, projection (a) is suspect. Writing in 1965, 
W. Beckerman in his book The British Economy in 
1975 postulated a growth rate of 3’5% per 
annum in Gross Domestic Product, for 1960-75, 
as a basis for a projected growth rate of 0-3% 
per annum in Manufacturing employment. In 
the light of events since 1965 most economists 
would now regard this target as too high, and 
the employment estimate would probably be 
similarly regarded. If, however, we suppose that 
G.D.P. might grow at an average rate of 2*5% 
per annum, and that the growth in Manufactur- 
ing employment was maintained in the same 
ratio as postulated by Beckerman, then the 
resultant figure would be just over 0-2% per 
annum.^^^ If we can further assume that the 
difference in the growth rates between Great 
Britain and the North East continues to be about 
0-75% per annum for the next few years, then 
the resultant growth rate for the North East 
would be 0-96% per annum. Applying this rate 



This may, of course, be on the low side since the 
downward revMon of the annual growth figure is 
largely due to reasons, such as a slower growth of 
productivity, which will not necessarily have a 
proportionate effect on the rate of growth of employ- 
ment. 



produces forecasts of 41,900 Manufacturing 
employees in 1970 and 43,900 in 1975. These 
forecasts are very close to those obtained by pro- 
jecting the 1961-66 growth rate (see projection 
(a) in Table 12.7). 

12.29. The forecasts of employment growth 
produced by local firms give a somewhat differ- 
ent result. If we calculate a rate of growth from 
the forecasts of the firms completing the question- 
naire, we obtain a figure of 2-87% per annum 
for the 1966-70 period, and 2-3% for 1966-75. 
How’ever, the firms completing the question- 
naires Avere hardly representative since their 
average annual rate of grow'th for the period 
1960-66 was T76%, or 0-84% higher than the 
region as a %vhole. If \ve reduce the responding 
firms’ projected growth rates by 0*84°'o per 
annum, this gives a rate of 2-03% for 1966-70, 
and T46% 1966-75; these rates have been used 
in projection (d) of Table 12.7. 

12.30. One should not simply dismiss esti- 
mates of tliis order. It is true tliat they are based 
on the expectations of the larger and probably 
more efficient firms in the region. But these firms 
can reasonably be expected to increase their 
share of total Manufacturing emplo^Tnent, and 
their predictions are in line with the estimates 
of capital investment (which saw some falling off 
by 1970). However, when set against their own 
past experience as well as that of the whole 
region, the rates of growth expected by respond- 
ing firms are difficult to justify. The comparison 
with likely national rates gives added 'weight to 
this view since there seems little prospect of a 
marked acceleration of employment at the 
national level; and the fact that the respondents 
W'ere making their projections before the defla- 
tionary measures of November 1967, and of 
1968, rather clinches the matter. Probably the 
most sensible view to take is one based on a 
compromise of the different strands of evidence. 
Growth for the 1966-70 period may be near the 
0-96% per annum suggested in para. 12.28; this 
would point to an estimate of 41,900 in Manu- 
facturing jobs in 1970. The period 1970-75 may 
well see some fall in ffie rate of growth. Respond- 
ing firms are expecting their annual rate of 
growth of employment to fall from 2-9% in 
1966-70 to T9% in the 1970-75 period, and it is 
possible that the relationship foreseen by the 
firms between the two periods is more accurate 
than the absolute levels of the rates. If we adjust 
the growth rate of 0-96% accordingly, and 
apply it to the period 1970-75, we arrive at a 
figure of 43,200 employees in Manufacturing in 
1975. This estimate gives what seems to be a 
quite attainable figure and one close to that 
obtained by a simple projection of the 1961-66 
growth rate (Table 12.7, projection (a)). The 
figure of 45,900 obtained from projection (d) 
might perhaps be regarded as a feasible upper 
limit for 1975. 

12.31. This analysis gives some idea of pos- 
sible future employment using purely global 
methods of projection. The results may be used 
as a check on what is probably the most reliable 
projection — that obtained by considering the 
prospects for indi'vidual groups of industries. 
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The results obtained by this method are shown 
in Table 12.9, and they should be regarded as 
the best estimates which can be made with the 
available information. They have been arrived 
at by a combination of methods, and by com- 
parisons with the experience of other regions 
over various time periods. A discussion of the 
main Manufacturing industries, explaining how 
the final figures have been arrived at, now 
follows. 

II. Individual Industriesof the 
North East 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 
12.32. The Engineering and electrical goods 
group contains half a dozen fairly big firms 



(such as the entry of new firms) are possible in 
the next few years. Firms in this group who 
responded to our questionnaire have experienced 
faster growth than the whole group within the 
region: between 1961 and 1966 their employ- 
ment expanded at 2-6% per annum compared 
with an average for the group of 0-9%. The 
corresponding rate for Great Britain was 1-7% 
In all cases the growth rate of employment wi 
much higher for females than for males. Res- 
pondents are expecting even higher growth rates 
for the future, equivalent to 6-7% per annum in 
1966-70 and 5-0% per annum in 1966-75. Even 
those sections of these industries which have 
been declining are expecting a reversal of trend 
leading to a gradual increase. Employment for 
women is expected to continue to grow at a 
faster rate than for men. However, all other 



Table 12.9 

Employment in the Manufacturing Sector in the North East 1966, 
and Forecasts for 1970 and 1975 

thousands 



Industrial 

order 




1966 




1970 


1975 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Food, drink and tobacco . 


7-1 


6-4 


13-5 


7-5 


6-7 


14-2 








Chemicals and allied 




















industries 


1-0 


0-3 


1-3 


0-9 


0-3 










Metal manufacture . 


O'l 





0-1 


0-1 










W 


Engineering and electrical 




















goods .... 


4-0 


0-9 


4-9 


4-5 


l-O 


5-5 








Shipbuilding and marine. 




















engineering . 


2-7 


O-I 


2-8 


2-5 


0-1 


2-6 


2-3 






Vehicles .... 


1-0 


O-I 


1-0 


0-9 


O-I 










Metal goods n.e.s. 


0-4 


0-2 


0-6 


0-5 


0-2 


0-7 


0-5 






Textiles .... 


1-7 


2-7 


4-4 


1-7 


2-5 










Leather, leather goods and 




















fur ... 
























Clothing and footwear 


— 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


0-2 










Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, 




















etc 


1-8 


O'l 


1-9 


1-9 












Timber, furniture, etc. 


2-4 


0-5 


3-0 


2-5 


0-5 










Paper, printing, publishing 


4-1 


1-9 


6-0 














Other manufacturing 




















industries 


0-3 


0-2 


0-4 


0-4 


0-2 


0-6 


0-4 


0-3 


0-7 


Total .... 


26-8 


13-5 


40-3 


27-7 


13-8 


41-5 


28-5 


14-5 


43-0 



Source for 1966 data : D.E.P. 



(for the area), and a larger number of smaller 
ones. The great bulk of employment has been 
in the engineering side rather than in electrical 
goods (see Table 12.10). Quite a variety of pro- 
ducts are made, some of the main ones being 
derrick cranes, aerial cableways, twist drills, 
gears and transmissions, electric lamps, and 
marbe radios and direction finders. Some of the 
large variation m rates of growth m recezit years 
can be explained by the swift build-up of some 
large incommg fii-ms. This is certainly true of 
Other electrical appHances and Engmeers’ 
small tools and gauges. The declme m Mechani- 
cal handling equipment was to a considerable 
extent also concentrated m one or two firms, as 
was the rapid increase m Ordnance small arms 
^d other machinery. Forecasting in this sector 
is unusually difficult because similar factors 
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evidence suggests that these forecasts are too 
optunistic. For example, Beckerman, in The 
British Economy in 1975y anticipated a growth 
rate of 0*7% per annum 1960-75, which is very 
much slower than that attained in recent yeai's. 
It does seem quite possible that, barring any 
major and presently unforeseen decline b a 
main industry, the growth m this type of em- 
ployment for men b the North East coidd well 
exceed its performance in recent years, but the 
1961-66 rate of 5-2% per annum for females 
must declme. Annual growth rates of around 
3% for men and 2*7% for women upto 1970 
seem about as much as may be expected; over 
the whole period 1966-75 a rate of 2*3% per 
annum for men and women may be near the 
mark. These are the rates that have been used 
in our projections. 
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Table 12.10 

Manufacturing in the North East: Employment by Selected 
Minimum List Headings 



Minimum list heading 


Number: 1966 


Average annual 
increase 1961-66 
per cent per amum 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


212. Bread, flour, confectionery' ...... 


747 


481 


1,228 


% 

-0-3 


% 

+ 1-3 


214. Bacon curing, meat and &h products .... 


3,029 


4,925 


7,954 


+ 7-4 


+3-5 


218. Fruit and vegetable products 


202 


338 


540 


+ 15-3 


+ 7-8 


239. Other drink industries 


2,322 


409 


2,731 


+ 4-8 


+4-6 


271 & 273. Chemicals, explosives, fireworks and dyes . 


694 


175 


869 


-1-5 


-5-1 


331. Agricultural machinery 

333, 342 & 349. Engineere’ small toob and gauges, and Ordnance 


394 


34 


428 


+2-6 


+ 1-2 


small arms and other machinery ..... 


791 


147 


938 


+ 10-0 


+ 8-5 


337. Mechanical handling equipment ..... 


680 


49 


729 


-5-7 


-8-2 


339. Other machinery ........ 

364 & 369. Radio and other electronic apparatus and Other electrical 


1,616 


287 


1,903 


+ 1-1 


+ 1-1 


appliances ......... 


149 


281 


430 


-4-4 


+ 14-0 


370.1. Shipbuilding and repainng 


2,051 


90 


2,147 


-3-5 


-2-4 


370.2. Marine engineering 


639 


37 


676 


-3-0 


-1-5 


381. Motor vehicle manufacturing ...... 

384 & 385. Locomotive and railway track equipment, and railway 


185 


13 


198 


+4-4 


-0-2 


carri^es, wagons and trains 


703 


23 


726 


-0-1 


+ 7-5 


399. Metal industries, n.e.s. 


379 


38 


417 


+ 1-8 


+2-8 


412. Spinning and doubling 


424 


785 


1.209 


-O-l 


-4-6 


414. Woollen and worsted ....... 


882 


1,185 


2,067 


+ 1-2 


+ 2-2 


417. Hosiery and other knitted goods ..... 


324 


605 


929 


+ 10-2 


-7-3 


419. Abrasives and other building materiab, n.e.s. 


1,644 


114 


1,758 


-0-4 


+4-0 


471. Timber 


1,255 


61 


1,316 


-1-7 


-0-3 


472. Furniture and uphobtery ...... 


311 


111 


422 


+ 1-9 


-3-7 


475. Wooden containers and baskets ..... 


640 


242 


882 


-0-1 


+ 1-5 


481. Paper board ......... 


2,716 


893 


3.609 


+0-3 


-3-3 


483. Manufacture of paper and board, n.c.s 


201 


504 


705 


+ 6-1 


-4-2 


486. Printing and publishing of newspapers, etc. 


672 


165 


837 


+ 1-3 


+ 1-4 


489. Other printing, publbhing, bookbinding, etc. 


386 


286 


472 


+ 0-8 


-2-0 



Source : D.E.P. 



Textiles 

12.33. The Textile industry in the North East 
is composed for the most part of a number of 
small and medium-sized firms. The main pro- 
ducts are flax canvas, synthetic yams, woollen 
piece goods (mainly for overcoats and suits) and 
knitwear of various types. The Woollen and 
worsted section is much the largest employer 
and has seen significant increases in employment 
in recent years, particularly among women. The 
next largest section, Spinning and doubling, has 
shown a noticeable decline in employment, 
especially among women. In Hosiery and other 
knitted goods employment has expanded rapidly 
for men and contracted sharply for women. For 
the whole Textile group during 1961-66 employ- 
ment has expanded at T2 % per aimum for men 
and contracted at 3-3% per annum for women. 

The overall result has been a fall in total employ- 
ment but at a rate, T8% per annum, slightly 
less than the national rate, and with the unusual 
distinction of showing an increase in male em- 
ployment. The respondents to our question- 
naire in ail the Textile trades recorded an increase 
in male employment of 0-6% per annum and a 
contraction in female employment of 2*7 % per 
annum during 1961-66. They anticipate similar 
increases in male employment to 1975, and a 
continuing fall in female jobs, but at a much 
reduced rate. As women make up by far the 
greater proportion of total employees in the 
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industry, the overall forecast is a decrease in 
employment, but at a reduced rate {0*6% per 
annum 1966-70, and 0-2% per annum 1966-75). 
On the whole we are doubtful if the increase in 
male employment will continue in future at 
the same rate as hitherto and we expect total 
employment to be slightly lower in 1975 than 
in 1966. 

Paper, Printing and Publishing 

12.34. This group is composed of a small 
number of paper-making firms, an equally small 
number of publishers (including newspapers) 
and a larger number of printing firms. The 
paper-making firms are of course the biggest 
employers in the sector; their main products 
include both coated and uncoated papers (the 
former comprising a large proportion of output) 
for magazines, books, brochures and catalogues, 
and a wide variety of specialist items such as 
duplicating papers, cheque papers, chart and 
map papers and stationery and envelopes. One 
firm specialises in the production of paper board. 
Employment in paper manufacturing has shown 
only a negligible total increase over the 1961-66 
period, but there have been sizeable increases in 
male employment counterbalanced by a fall in 
women’s jobs. Local firms have recently been 
investing large sums (around ^9 millions in the 
last few years), most of it in new plant and equip- 
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ment; but little new employment is projected 
by the industry in the period up to 1975, most 
firms expecting to maintain an approximately 
constant labour force. In the printing and pub- 
lishing section, a marginal increase in total 
employment over the 1961-66 period was re- 
corded, increases in male employment again 
being partially offset by fewer female jobs. The 
firms in this group who responded to our 
questionnaire showed a decline in total employ- 
ment of 0-2% per annum in the 1961-66 period, 
compared with an annual increase of 0-3% 
for the whole group in the region. Nationally, 
employment in this group grew at 0-9% per 
annum. Our respondents forecast a growth of 
0'5% per annum for 1966-70 and 0-3% per 
annum for 1966-75, and the evidence suggests 
that these forecasts are quite realistic. Becker- 
man, for example, forecasts a national growth 
rate of 0*9% per annum for 1960-75, and it 
seems unlikely that the North East would have 
a rate comparable with the national average, 
especially on the printing side. We have there- 
fore used the rates suggested by the responding 
firms to obtain our projections in this group of 
industries. 



Food, Drink and Tobacco 



Shipbuilding and Marine Engineerina 

12.36. The Shipbufldlng and marine enri 
eermg group consists of two Wish firm 
number of rather small ones. Much of “ 

consists of fishing vessels, but t 
produce general cargo vessels and smaU taW 
The prosperity of the whole group is depSw 
to a great extent on the fortunes of 
industry. During the 1961-66 peW^ 
been a fau-ly substantial decline in emp W 
2-6 ^ per annum compared with a natm i 

figure of 3 _8 % per annum. And forecasting hem 

IS a hazardous business. The local shipbJldS 
firms could not easily join one or other of™! 
groups formed on the recommendations of fc 
Geddes Report, because of their remote location 
and the region wfil therefore not share in the 
advantages of these mergers. Beckerman, in line 
with general opinion, anticipates a decline in 
mployment in the industry as a whole up to 
1975, and it IS likely that such a decline wl 
proceed at a faster rate in North-East Scotland 
On these grounds, we anticipate a fall in emplov- 
ment to 2,600 in 1970 and 2,400 in 1976; and as 
the industry is largely an employer of men we 
have concentrated the job losses in male employ, 
ment. Clearly, however, the decline could be 
greater, depending on conditions in the Sshing 
industry. 



12.35. Food processing, including fish pro- 
cessing, is discussed in Chapters 9 and 10, and 
here comments, as distinct from forecasts, will 
be restricted to the drink industries. In the 
North East the main drink manufacture is 
whisky distilling; this comprises most of the 
item Other drink industries in Table 12.10. 
Employment for both men and women has 
expanded at a fast pace in this industry in the 
1961-66 period. At the moment some sections 
of the whisky industry are suffering from over- 
capacity, but the problem has so far been con- 
fined to the grain distilleries, while it is over- 
whelmingly malt whiskies that are produced in 
the North East. Demand for these is increasing 
and production should continue to increase. 
Responding firms are not anticipating much 
increase in employment over the next few years, 
however, and, unless new distilleries are opened 
(as has happened recently) employment in- 
creases will be fairly modest. Other sections in 
the Food, drink and tobacco group, especially 
Bacon curing, meat and fish products and Fruit 
and vegetable products have experienced very 
high growth rates in the past few years. In fact, 
during 1961-66, the whole group grew at 3-8% 
per annum compared with a national average 
of 0-2%. Our respondents actually grew at 
■8^ per armum in 1960-66; they anticipate 
a ^owth rate of 4-6% per annum in 1966-70 
annum over the whole period 
1966-75. In the region this group of industries 
has certainly been behaving very differently 
from national trends and shows no sign of 
chan^ng. It is naturally difficult to make fore- 
casts for such a diverse group of industries, but 
rates of 1-5% per annum for men and 1 % per 
annum for women for 1966-70, with annual 
increases of 1% and 0-8% for 1966-75, seem 
attainable and these we have assumed. 
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Vehicles 

12.37. Numerically, this group consists mainly 
of rather small specialised firms manufacturing 
tractor cabs and bodies for lorries; but the bulk 
of the employment is in the British Rail work- 
shops at Inverurie, making and repairing 
‘locomotive and railway track equipment’ and 
‘railways carriages, wagons and trains’. Rail 
and coach work is presently being done at 
Inverurie for the whole of the Scottish region, 
and employment has remained virtually static 
in the 1961-66 period. Much uncertainty sur- 
rounds the future of the workshops. For present 
purposes it has been assumed that the workshops 
will remain open, and that employment levels 
will decline slowly from the 1966 levels (although 
as we go to press a more pessimistic outlook has 
set in). In the smaller vehicle manufacturing 
sector, employment has increased at a rate of 
4-0% in the 1961-66 period. Respondents to our 
questionnaire experienced a much higher growth 
rate (over 6-0% per annum) and are expecting 
even faster rates in the future (over 7-0% per 
annum 1966-75). This section may well expand 
fairly briskly, possibly at around 4% per annum, 
the great bulk of the jobs being for men. The 
whole group may therefore continue to employ 
about 1,000 people till 1975. But closure of the 
British Rail workshops would eliminate 600 
jobs, many of them highly skilled; the conse- 
quences for Inverurie would be disastrous; and 
for the region as a whole it would be very 
serious to lose such a large group of skille 
workers. 

Chemicals 

12.38. The Chemicals group in the North East 

consists of a few small and medium-sized firms. 
The main products are fertilisers and super- 
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phosphates, but floor polish, lubricating oils and 
greases, and specialised products for the paper- 
making industry are also produced. Employ- 
ment in this group declined marginally in the 
1961-66 period. Responding firms, who actually 
suffered some substantial declines, are antici- 
pating no change in employment up to 1970 
and very small increases thereafter. Nationally, 
employment in the Chemical industries also 
declined during 1961-66 and Beckerman’s 
forecast gro%vth at 1-7% per annum during 

1960- 75 is unlikely to be attained. Considering 
the structure of the Chemical industries in the 
North East a slight decline in employment may 
well continue until 1970, with a levelling out 
thereafter. 

Timberr Furniture, etc. 

12.39. The Timber industries most closely 
associated with forestry are discussed else- 
where,^^^ and here it is sufficient to note that 
employment in this group, mostly of men, has 
fallen at the rate of 1-0% per annum over the 

1961- 66 period. The Timber industry as such is 
the biggest employer in the group ; the Furniture 
and upholstery section in the North East covers 
most branches of these particular trades, but the 
firms are mostly very small. Employment in 
these trades increased marginally in 1961-66, a 
useful increase in male jobs more than offsetting 
a substantial fall in women’s jobs. The Wooden 
containers and baskets section (mostly fish boxes) 
experienced a small increase in employment, all 
of it for women. Respondents to the question- 
naire are actually expecting a brisk increase in 
employment in the next few years, but for the 
whole group very small net increases seem to be 
all that may be expected. The experience of 
different sections may well continue to vary as 
in the past (see Table 12.10), 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement, etc. 

12.40. Employment in this heterogeneous 
group is mainly concentrated in firms producing 
concrete products, such as paving slabs and 
blocks, and bricks, and in those engaged in the 
processing of granite. There was a marginal 
increase in employment during the 1961-66 
period. Responding firms anticipate increases in 
their laboiif requirements at the rate of 2*4% 
per annum in 1966-70 and 2-5% per annum in 
1966-75; and these contrast sharply with 
Beckerman’s forecast of a decline, at 0-5 % per 
annum, over the whole period 1960-75. The 
granite industry of the North East may see some 
increase in employment with the introduction 
of cost-reducing techniques on the production 
side, and some benefits from this may filter 
through to the granite-processing firms. But 
these firms are small employers compared with 
the concrete producers who are also the more 
optimistic about future employment prospects. 
In line with past experience, they forecast a 
higher growth for female than for male employ- 
ment. Rates of growth of 1 % per annum for 
men and women would seem to be attainable, 
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and these we have used in arriving at our 
projections. 

Metals 

12.41. The group of trades which are in- 
cluded in Metal manufactures is very small 
in the North East. It is mainly engaged in pro- 
ducing iron castings and certain non-ferrous 
castings. Employment has declined considerably 
since 1961, and is now around 100, nearly all 
men. But firms appear to be optimistic and 
slight increases in employment may occur up to 
1975. The same may be said of what is, in the 
North East, a more important group: Metal 
goods not elsewhere specified. This heterogene- 
ous group comprises firms making cans and 
metal boxes and a number of miscellaneous 
items such as springs, hollow--ware and ‘metal 
smallwares’. Employment in the region has 
remained virtually static for the 1961-66 period, 
but there may be small increases in the period 
to 1975. 

Clothing and Footwear 

12.42. In the past this group has not been at 
all strongly represented in the North East, but 
in November 1966 one large firm opened a 
branch factory to make men’s suits and outer- 
wear, and employment has expanded quickly, 
specially for women. In September 1 968 it was 
announced that a manufacturer of children’s 
clothing had decided to take a vacant advance 
factory at Aberdeen; again it is expected that 
the employment created will be mainly for 
w'omen. With these developments in view, it is 
possible that the sector will employ 200 women 
and 70 men by 1970, and 400 women and 100 
men by 1975. 

Other Manufacturing Industries 

12.43. In the North East the group of ‘Other 
manufacturing industries’ mostly comprises 
firms making rubber products, toys and sports 
equipment, and engaged in ‘plastics moulding 
and fabricating’. The production of combs, a 
traditional industry of Aberdeen, is included 
here. Employment in the sector is small but has 
expanded during 1961-66, particularly on the 
plastics side. Employment may grow to around 
400 men and 300 women by 1975. 



ill. Locational Problems and Future 
Policy 

12.44. It is now time to consider the future 
role of Manufacturing in the North East. Fore- 
casts have been made of the likely development 
of the sector, but this should be seen in the per- 
spective of the whole regional economy. From 
the analysis of other chapters of this Report it is 
clear that on present trends the expanding 
sectors of the region will not absorb all the 
labour being shed from the declining sectors, 
and that as a consequence outward migration 
will continue. One of the major conclusions of 
the survey is that if employment is to expand at 
a faster rate than now forecast, it is the Manu- 
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facturing sector that must produce the greater 
part of the necessar>- gro\vth. On present evi- 
dence it can only do so if there is an influx of 
new industry into the region. It is in this context 
that an examination of some of the locational 
problems of the North East is useful, to throw 
some light on the tv^es of industry best suited 
for development in the region. 

12.45. In the questionnaire to Manufacturing 
firms in the region respondents were asked to 
rank the main difficulties which they met in 
operating in the region. Table 12.11 show-s the 
percentage of firms designating each particular 
difficulty as the most important for them. 



Table 12.11 

Greatest Difficulty in Operating in the 
North East 



Difficulty 

Transport ser\nccs (to and from the North 


% of 

firms 


East) ....... 


14-8 


Communications (inch personnel movement) 


5-2 


A^’ailability of ancillary services and trades . 
A^•ailability of site services (water, drainage, 


2-6 


etc.) 


1-9 


Housing for key workers .... 


10-4 


Housing for other wage earners 


3-5 


Housing for staff and managerial grades 


2-8 


Local authority co-operation 


2-6 


Local technical educational facilities . 


5-2 


Availability of land on site 

.A\-^lability of finance for current operations 


2-6 


or expansion ..... 




Other difficulties (miscellaneous) 


15-6 


No difficulties ...... 


22-6 



Source : Manufacturing Enquiry. 



As this table sho^vs, the most frequently noted 
difficulty was transport services. Generally, this 
meant the cost of these services, but sometimes 
firms have complained about their q uali ty as 
well. For example, one large firm has expressed 
dissatisfaction with the poor co-ordination 
between the liner train services and the con- 
necting road transport. On the other hand firms 
often express satisfaction with the quality of 
these services. The usefulness of the direct air 
service with London was frequently noted. One 
suggestion to alleviate the transport cost problem 
is that the Regional Employment Premitim 
might be extended to the road-haulage industry 
operating in the North East (and thus probably 
to all Development Areas). This would help to 
offset the extra transport cost burden arising 
from the increase in road licences announced in 
the March, 1 968 Budget, and the further burden 
imposed by the Tramport Act of that year. 

12.46. The provision of housing for workers 
was also seen as an important problem by local 
firms. It was not peculiar to any one area in the 
region, and occurred in localities of both large 
and sparse populations. Firms generally agreed 
that the policies of local authorities did include 
the provision of houses for key workers, and 
certainly all the local authorities witli whom 
members of the team have discussed this matter 
expressed themselves as entirely sympathetic to 
such applications. Many firms said that local 
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authorities had been very helpful on occasions, 
but that there was no guarantee that houses 
would be available and often the authority 
could not provide one. There was a distinct 
feeling that local authorities were more co- 
operative if the job was a newly-created one and 
if it was being filled by someone from outside 
the region. It was also felt that new incoming 
firms were treated sympathetically. However 
from the point of view of industrial development, 
‘replacement’ jobs may be of equal importance 
to new ones, and it is in principle desirable that 
houses should be allocated to key workers from 
the North East on an equal basis with outsiders, 
since this may often ensure that a local worker 
does not leave the area altogether. But it is 
recognised that this may present practical 
difficulties. 

12.47. Another problem which received com- 
paratively frequent mention was the availability 
of finance for current operations and expansion. 
A number of firms experienced difficulty in 
obtaining as much credit as they would like 
from the banks. This problem has of course been 
particularly marked in the last two or three 
years because of credit squeezes and ceilings on 
bank lending, and is by no means peculiar to 
the North East. But firms in this region tend to 
be small and it is possible that small firms have 
greater difficulty in obtaining credit at times of 
restriction than larger firms. The North East of 
Scotland has generally not been suffering from 
inflationary pressures, and there is an argument 
for some discrimination between regions in the 
application of restrictions on bank lending. This 
already exists to a certain extent in that the 
special deposits of the Scottish banks at the 
Bank of England are only at one-half the rate 
of those required from the English banks. 
Attempts to introduce a more thoroughgoing 
regional differentiation in bank lending would 
encounter a number of practical problems and 
would depend very much on the goodwill and 
co-operation of the banks. There is a case, how- 
ever, for giving the matter further consideration 
and for the authorities exploring with the banks 
the question of whether some softening of the 
impact of credit restrictions in particular areas 
is possible. 

12.48. As many as 22-6% of respondingfirms 
thought that they incurred no special difficulties 
in operating in the North East, and it should 
also be stressed at this stage that our analysis 
takes no account of any special locational advan- 
tages which the area may have, and which may 
more than compensate for the drawbacks noted 
by firms. Firms which were interviewed were 
asked to comment on the usefulness of the 
various Government financial regional incen- 
tives. They were broadly happy with these. In 
important cases the investment incentives had 
been one of the factors determining the decisions 
of new firms to come into the area. In other 
cases these incentives had meant that significant 
expansion could take place which otherwise 
would not have occurred. The Regional Em- 
ployment Premium was important to some 
firms, but several others felt that they could not 
rely on its permanence. The attractiveness of the 
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two types of assistance naturally varied accord- 
ing to whether the firm was of the labour or 
capital-intensive type. 

12.49. A more comprehensive impression of 
the difficulties asked about in the questionnaire 
may be obtained from a weighted index. This 
has been constructed by adding the number of 
‘mentions’ of each difficulty, but counting it as 
3 when it appears in first place, as 2 when in 
second, and as 1 when in third place. The result 
is shown in Table 12.12. 



Table 12.12 

Weighted Index of Difficulties of Operating 
in the North East 



Difficulty 


Weighted 
no. of 
mentions 


Transport services ..... 


78 


Housing for key workers .... 


68 


Availability of finance for current operations 
or expansion ..... 


54 


Housing for other wage earners 


44 


Local technical educational facilities . 


34 


Communications ..... 


29 


Availability of ancillary services 


24 


.Availability of land on site 


20 


Housing for staff and managerial grades 


15 


Local authority co-operation 


15 


Availability of site services 


13 



Source : Manufacturing Enquiry. 



Even after extending the analysis to include 
three difficulties, the major ones discussed above 
still predominate. It is again interesting to see 
the extent to which firms find no locational 
difficuldes. In fact 40% of firms noted only one 
locational disadvantage and 53% noted tw'o. 
It might well be thought that operating diffi- 
culties would vary greatly from industry to 
industry. It was found, however, that there were 
no significant relationships between difficulties 
and Industrial Orders. Furthermore, there was 
little agreement among firms in the same type 
of business as to the ranking of their main diffi- 
culties. Again, location within the region did 
not make any noticeable difference in the rank- 
ing of difficulties. The explanation for this sur- 
prising diversity of experience among firms 
producing apparently similar products may lie 
in differences in raw materials, labour needs, 
finance, and even — in detail — the products 
themselves. Alternatively, one could deduce that 
there are no difficulties affecting firms within 
the region which cannot be overcome, or con- 
siderably lessened, by some kind of action. 

12.50. It is difficult to identify which Manu- 
facturing industries are best suited for develop- 
ment in the North East other than in general 
terms, as feasibility studies in depth could not be 
attempted. Firms which have recently estab- 
lished themselves in the region were interviewed 
to see what lessons could be learned. Broadly 
speaking, these newer firms have been in indus- 
tries where transport costs are a low proportion 
of total costs. Often they have not belonged to 
industries already well-established in the region, 
and this does not seem to have greatly hampered 



their progress. Indeed in some cases it may have 
operated to their advantage as they would other- 
wise have had to compete strongly for particular 
classes of labour. Their experience has certainly 
shown that the North East can provide a supply 
of very adaptable and highly trainable labour, 
both male and female. 

12.51. As a general proposition it is useful to 
look for industries complementary to existing 
activities. Opportunities of this kind in the 
timber and food-processing industries are dis- 
cussed else\vhere. Here we should notice recent 
developments in the clothing industry in the 
North East. Until recently this industry was 
barely represented in the region; but there is 
reason to think that the recent growth in men’s 
tailoring could be repeated in other branches of 
the clothing industry’-, and the recent announce- 
ment that an incoming firm is to produce chil- 
dren’s wear at Aberdeen may portend further 
developments in this line. The local availability 
of raw materials and a suitable labour force 
offer definite possibilities for such development, 
and while such industry is mainly an employer 
of tvomen, it could provide a useful addition in 
some parts of the regional economy. 

12.52. Howeverit is to the broad Engineering 
and electrical goods group that the North East 
should probably look for the bulk of new devel- 
opment. Firms in this sector are frequently 
heavy employers of men, and it is jobs for men 
that are crucial for the retention of population 
within the region. The first advantage of the 
area to the engineering industry is that it already 
possesses a considerable labour force with skills 
applicable to that industry. This point 
has for long been recognised by national 
firms who come to the region to recruit skilled 
workers. An incoming engineering firm, particu- 
larly to Aberdeen, will be able to find labour 
accustomed to its type of work, or which can be 
very quickly adapted to it. The existence of a 
fairly diversified engineering industry in the 
region (again in the Aberdeen area) might also 
mean that components or other materials are 
either available or could be manufactured 
relatively quickly by indigenous firms. 

12.53. The electrical manufacturing industry 
does not have such a strong base in the region, 
but there seen^ to be no major reason why it 
could not be profitably extended. One significant 
point here concerns staff. Most branches of the 
electrical manufacturing sector require a number 
of highly qualified staff, with university or equi- 
valent training. The supply of such people would 
present no difficuldes since many are produced 
by the educational institutions of the area and 
almost aU have to leave it to find employment. 
For example, the opportunities for engineering 
graduates — particularly electrical engineers — 
to work in the region are limited. More specific- 
ally it seems that research and development 
activities in this industry might well be success- 
fully carried on in the North East. In this branch 
of the business, transport costs are unlikely to 
be important. Fruitful co-operation could be 
promoted between such units and the corre- 
sponding specialists in the higher educational 
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institutions of Aberdeen — co-operation which at 
present has rather limited scope. 

12.54. The possibilities of co-operation between 
industry and specialists in the educational and 
research institutes of the area indicate another 
potential line of development. The Aberdeen 
City region has a remarkable concentration of 
experts in the biological sciences-in the eminent 
research institutes (the Macaulay, the Rowett, 
the Torry and the D.A.F.S. Marine Laboratory) 
and in the University. This could mean that 
some of the newer, biologically-based industries 
(e.g. those based on exploiting the properties of 
enzymes) would find the region a very favour- 
able location, on the research as well as on the 
production side. 

12.55. Finally, there is the possibility that 
public bodies could come to the region and 
engage directly in manufacturing. For example 
if the G.P.O. were to start manufacturing tele- 
communication equipment it could be asked to 
give very serious consideration to North-East 
Scotland. This is a rapidly expanding field which 
will certainly continue to grow in the future, 
and it would appear to be very suitable for 
development in the region. 

Summaryand Conclusions 

12.56. The main points of this analysis of 
Manufacturing in North-East Scotland may be 
summarised as follows : 

(i) In terms of total employment the Manu- 
factiiring sector in the region is relatively 
smaller than in Great Britain as a whole, 
but in recent years it has grown both 
absolutely and relatively. In doing so it 
has become rather more concentrated, 
geographically and industrially. ’ 



(ii) There is a considerable variation in cost 
structures between North-East fimu 
Transport costs are generaUy more sicmi' 
ficant m those industries which have been 
established in the region for some time. 

(iii) Local markets tend to be either of very 
great or of small importance for North. 
East Manufacturing firms. For a large 
proportion of firms markets in England 
and overseas are more important than 
Scottish outlets and this is likely to 
continue. 

(iv) On the basis of an analysis of the growth 
trerids of the sector as a whole and of 
individual industry groups within it, it is 
projected that total employmentinNorth- 
East Manufacturing may increase from 
some 40,000 in 1966 to aroimd 43 f)(V) 
in 1975. 

(v) A variety of locational difficulties have 
been noted by local firms, those receiving 
most mention being transport services, 
the availability of housing for key workers 
and the availability of finance for ex- 
pansion. 

(vi) Granted that an influx of Manufacturing 
activities into the North East is necessary 
to offiet decline in other sectors, and to 
reduce net outward migration, suitable 
industries for development in the region 
include engineering and electrical goods 
and clothing. With its strong base of 
higher educational and research institu- 
tions the area also affords a suitable 
location for the research and develop- 
ment units of Manufacturing firms, and 
for science-based industries in the bio- 
logical field. 
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Chapter 13 

The Service Industries 

HARRY W. RICHARDSON 



I. General Trends and Forecasts for 
1975 

13.1. This chapter discusses the role of the 
Service industries in the region’s economy and 
assesses their employment prospects upto 1975. 
Other aspects — the implications of Sendee estab- 
lishments for urban and regional planning and 
the availability of Services such as public utili- 
ties and transport facilities to Manufacturing 
firms — are dealt with in Chapters 6 and 15 
respectively. 

13.2. The generalisation, sometimes made, 
that the economy of North-East Scotland is 
dominated by Service industries is misleading. 
It is true that Service industries are rather more 
heavily represented in the region than in Great 
Britain or Scotland. But as Table 13.1 makes 
clear, the difference is hardly great; and it is 
more accurate to speak in terms of an ‘under- 
representation’ of Manufacturing and an ‘over- 
representation’ of agriculture and Construction 
in the region. The distribution of Service em- 
ployment among individual activities of this very 
heterogeneous sector does, however, differ 
markedly from the pattern found in Great 



Britain, Scotland or other regions. Thus, Distri- 
bution and Professional and scientific sers'ices 
(especially education and medical services) bulk 
largely in the region’s employment structure, 
and some sub-sectors (such as hotels, garages 
and domestic service) are also relatively impor- 
tant: but North-East Scotland shows a com- 
paratively low percentage of employment in 
public utilities, Transport and communications. 
Insurance, banking and finance and Public 
administration (especially National Government 
service). The lesser development of public 
utilities and transport reflects the small size of 
the Manufacturing sector in the region. The 
poor sho\ving in Insurance, banking and finance 
and in National Government service is primarily 
due to these being the two main sectors where 
the distance factor (in the sense of the economic 
or subjective advantages of nearness to London) 
militates against the region. 

13.3. A significant feature of employment in 
the Service industries is the predominance of 
female labour. Women account for about 51% 
of Service employment compared with only 37% 
of the regional labour force as a whole. More- 



Table 13.1 

Structure of the Labour Force m Service Industries, N.E Scotland, 
Scotland and Great Britain, June 1966 

per cent of employees {including unemployed) in each area 





North East 


Scotland 


Great Britain 


Total Services .... 


% 

51-9 


% 

49-9 


% 

50-1 


of which : 


1-3 


1-6 


1-8 


Gas, electricity and water 


Transport and communications 


5-8 


74 


6-9 


Distributive trades 


14-5 


134 


12-8 


Insurance, banking and finance 


1-8 


2-1 


2-7 


Professional and scientific services . 


14-7 


1I-8 


10-7 


Miscellaneous services . 


10-3 


8-5 


9-5 


Public administration . 


3-5 


5-3 


5-8 


further sub-divisions 








Retail distribution 


10-7 


lO'l 


9-0 


Educational services 


7-2 


5-3 


5-1 


Medical and dental services . 


5-7 


4-8 


4-0 


Catering, hotels, etc. 


3-3 


3-0 


2-6 


Motor repairers, garages, etc. 


2-3 






Private domestic service 


1-4 


0-7 


0-3 


National Govt, service 


0-7 


2-0 


24 


Local govt, service 


2-8 


3-3 


34 



Source: D.E.P. 
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over, women predominate most in the fastest 
growing categories, e.g. Professional and scien> 
tific services and Miscellaneous services; while 
the sectors relying most on male labour are 
either declining (e.g. transport) or are region- 
ally under-represented (e.g. National Govern- 
ment service, Insurance, banking and finance). 
Expansion in Service employment will be asso- 
ciated with a continued rise in the proportion of 
women; and although new male jobs will be 
created on some scale in a few sectors, e.g. Motor 
repairers and garages, the Service industries as a 
whole are unlikely to create substantial addi- 
tional demands for male labour. Thus while 
expansion in Service sectors can make a valuable 
contribution to the region’s future development, 
by generating income and by raising activity 
rates among women, it cannot replace an inflow 
of Manufacturing as a means of reducing net 
migration rates. 

13.4. The main aim, of this chapter is to pro- 
ject employment in the Service industries up to 
1975. Various possible methods of doing this 
offer themselves here. One frequently used in 
this context is to treat the Ser\dce industries as 
dependent on the rest of the regional economy, 
and to forecast their growth via a projection of 
the ‘export base’. This method, which we 
regard as inefficient for projection purposes, is 
discussed in Appendix EL Instead of this, and of 
various other altematives,^^^ we take the view 
that, overall, the most acceptable procedure for 
forecasting the regional demand for labour in 
the region is industry by industry. This assumes 
that the aggregate supply of labour will not con- 
strain growth in the region up to 1975, and that 
the level of employment in that year will be the 
sum of demands for labour in the individual 
sectors. The Service industries are such a hetero- 
geneous group that they have to be examined 
sector by sector rather than as a unified whole. 
The main source of forecasts made in this 
chapter is information directly supplied by local 
Service establishments modified in the light of 
knowledge about the future of the Service indus- 
tries nationally and expectations of growth 
potential in the region. For a few small Service 
sectors fairly crude extrapolation techniques had 
to be used to estimate labour requirements. 

13.5. Since change in the Service trades is to 
a large degree the result of changes in population 
and income, the adoption of direct methods of 
inquiry' has not enabled us to avoid making 
certain general assumptions. We have assumed 
that Gross National Product will grow in the 
period 1966-75 at some average rate witliin the 
range 2f-3% per annum. We have also assumed 
that though the population of the region may 
weU be less in 1975 than in 1966, the impact of 
this decline on the demand for services will not 
have a serious effect on employment growth 
However, we have not ignored the possibility 
that changes in the age structure of the popula- 
tion rnay affect Service employment (e.g. in 
education and medical services) nor that changes 
in the geographical distribution of population 
may have some influence. For the purpose of 
projection we further assume that there will be 
no massive inflow of ne\v Manufacturing firms 
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before 1975 on such a scale as to generate much 
higher levels of Service activity. 

13.6. The employment breakdown by S I 0 
main headings for 1966 and the projecdomfo 
1975 are presented in Table 13.2.<') The esti 
mates of rates of change in employment bv 
sectors for the period 1961-66 have to be treated 
with caution. Reclassification in 1963 led t 
large numbers being transferred from loca” 
authority employment to education, medical 
services and Construction. Thus the decline in 
local authority employment was apparent and 
not real, and rates of change in other sectors are 
inflated. For some sectors alternative projections 
have been made for 1975 ; the basis for these is 
described in sections dealing with individual 
industries later iii this chapter. Projection a 
combines all the higher estimates, while Projec- 
tion 4 takes in the lower ones. In most cases, for 
reasons given in the individual sections, 'the 
lower estimates are preferred. The method 
adopted for making forecasts has required us to 
build up our estimates from minimum list head- 
ings. For this reason we have had to use employ- 
ment data obtained by an aggregation of statis- 
tics from the individual employment exchange 
a-reas of the region. These are not comprehen- 
sive, for they exclude people whose work-place 
within Scotland is not known. The Service indus- 
tries are particularly affected by this ‘unlocated’ 
portion, and estimates to take account of these 
have been prepared for the Scottish Planning 
Regions by the D.E.P, These estimates are given 
for 1966 and 1967 in the final columns of Table 
13.2, and the 1966 figures have been projected 
forward to 1975 on the same basis as the lower 
of our more detailed estimates. The choice of 
the lower of our two projections receives some 
support from the 1967 data. The latter show 
marked declines in Service employment, par- 
ticularly in Distribution and the Miscellaneous 
services category. It would be dangerous, how- 
ever, to infer a trend from a single year’s change: 
the year 1966-1967 was not only a period of 
recession, but also the first year of operation 
ofS.E.T. 

13.7. Since 1966 Census information was not 
available in time, we have ignored the large 
numbers of self-employed in Service trades. In 
any event, the information is scanty and esti- 
mates of self-employed have to be obtained by 
comparing D.E.P. statistics with the Census 
occupational returns. In 1961 there may have 
been about 4,700 self-employed (virtually all 



( 1 ) For example, one possibility is to assume a national 
growth rate in G.N.P., to disaggregate it according to 
the intersectoral relations described by the Cambridge 
or National Institute models, and then to modify the 
assumed national growth rates for industrial sectors to 
yield regional growth rates, with the aid of locally 
received information. The main drawback to this 
approach is that to convert rates of output into 
employment growth we require a basis for estimating 
regional productivity rates, and these may vary more 
widely between regions than rates of output. 

If we attempt to measure Service employment by 
types of occupation (e.g. treating clerks in Manu- 
facturing firms as Service workers) rather than by 
industrial groups, we obtain a rather higher estimate. 
The 1966 Census returns are summarised in Appendix 
Table E.7. 
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Table 13.2 

Employment in the Service Sub-Sectors in North-East Scotland, 1966 and 1975 
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lised by 400 and 100 respectively to take account of reclassification of workers. The total has also been readjusted. 



males) in Distribution, 4,500 in Miscellaneous 
services (more than half of whom are females) 
and 2,500 in Transport (mainly males), with 
smaller numbers in other services. These num- 
bers have fallen since 1961, and we expect them 
to fail in the future. The decline in self-employ- 
raent may offset much of our lower estimate of 
additional jobs in Service employment. 

13.8. The expected pattern of Service employ- 
ment between 1966 and 1975 is clear from Table 
13.2: at best, there will be an increase of about 
4,500 jobs, while if the lower projections prevail, 
this could be as low as 1,800 jobs. Although 
there will be an increase in both male and 
female employment, the btilk of the increased 
demand will be for female labour. The increase 
in male jobs may be less than 400 or as high as 
1,600. This anticipated growth will be com- 
pounded of expansion in some sectors and 
decline in others. The two main sectors expected 
to shed labour over the next few years are 
Transport and the Distributive trades. We esti- 
mate that there will be a modest expansion in 
Insurance, banking and finance, and in Public 
administration, in both casK an apparent change 
in trend from recent experience — though, as 
suggested above, the decline between 1961 and 
1966 is probably spurious. As in the recent past, 
Professional and scientific services will be the 
most rapidly expanding group because of rising 
emplo)Tnent in both education and the medical 
services. However, in all expanding sectors the 
rate of grow'th in employment is expected to be 
dower than in recent years. The overall rate of 
increase in Service employment, on the other 
hand, is not expected to diverge much from the 
past trend. 



Automation and Service Employment 

13.9. A major imponderable in predicting 
future changes in Service employment is the 
effects of automatic data processing, computers 
and other labour-saving techniques. Even if it 
could be assumed from spatial diffusion of 
innovations patterns that A.D.P.’s inroads in 
Aberdeen would lag behind the rest of Britain 
(because of the distance factor and the local 
orientation of most of its Service activities), this 
does not justify neglecting the problem. 

. ^ ^“toniation has different consequences 
in different Service sectors. Those most likely 
to be affected include banks, insurance com- 
panies, central and local government depart- 
inents, and large commercial offices. In dis- 
b-ibution, productivity advances are rapidly 
increasing and A.D.P. does have a role, especi- 
aUy m the wholesale trade and in large multi- 
ple retail organisations. More widely-diffused 
labour-saving methods include better materials 
handling techniques, expansion in self-service 
and machine-vending, and improved work- 
scheduling techniques. There are Service sectors 
that remain vfrtually unaffected, however, such 
as those catering for leisure activities. Most in- 
vestigations suggest that A.D.P. is unlikely to 
have a substantial adverse effect on employ- 
ment m offices up to 1975. Such systems take a 
Jong ume to install, and it has been found that 
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in any case organisations installing A D P ■ 
creased their number of office employees 
average by 8%. It is predicted that up to 197? 
the number of additional office jobs will 
those aboHshed by A.D.P.(^) On the other hand 
many studies have shown that A.D.P does lead 
to impressive savings in staff in the functions 
that are automated. It is a fact that Britain la?' 
far behind the United States in this develop 
ment, pnmarily because of disparity in the ratio 
of employee salaries to computer rentals. Also 
the scope for economies in office employment is 
very great. Nevertheless there seems little cause 
for dissenting from the view that A.D.P. will not 
in the short-run reduce office employment in 
U.K. Moreover, the rate of applicatio^ 
North-East Scotland is likely to fall below the 
national average, and it will not therefore have 
much impact on employment in the region until 
after 1975. 

The Effects ofS.E. T. andR.E.P. 

13.11. The importance of Service industries 
in the region’s economy combined with the 
small Manufacturing sector suggest that the 
effects of S.E.T. may be more deflationary in 
North-East Scotland than elsewhere. On the 
other hand, this would not necessarily be serious 
if, as a consequence of the tax and R.E.P., re- 
deployment was taking place out of Ser^ce 
industries into high-income Manufacturing. 
The evidence on redeployment as a result of 
S.E.T. is unclear. Respondents to the Distribu- 
tion survey state that there have been few dis- 
missals, though in some cases natural wastage is 
not bemg made up. Instead, firms are either 
absorbing the tax or passing it on to consumers 
(or both). However, the D.E.P. Planning 
Region employment estimates for 1967 show 
marked declines in the region’s labour force in 
Distribution, Miscellaneous services and Con- 
struction, sectors which are particularly vulner- 
able to S.E.T. Moreover, the increase in the rate 
of tax from September 1968 may have the long- 
run effect of accelerating any shake-out. But 
employment opportunities in Manufacturing 
are rising too slowly, and it is likely that 
Regional plus the Selective Employment Pre- 
miums will lead to the creation of too few new 
Manufacturing jobs in the North East. Thus, to 
the extent that redeployment objectives are 
realised in North-East Scotland, S.E.T. will tend 
to redeploy labour into Manufacturing outside 
the region, and thus accelerate out-migration — 
a result which clearly conflicts with any plans 
for developing the region. 

13. 12. Although the net yield per capita from 
S.E.T. (excluding R.E.P.) is somewhat higher 
for the region than for the U.K. as a whole, the 
argument that particular exemptions from 
S.E.T. in some areas but not in others would 
complicate the administration of the tax is 
compelling. Moreover, there is evidence that 
productivity is low in some Service industries in 
North-East Scotland. For example, looking at 
efficiency in retail distribution, one study based 

U.K. Manpower Research Unit: 4th Report, Com- 
puters in Offices (December, 1965). 
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on the 1961 Census of Distribution put Aberdeen 
in the thirty-second place out of 34 towns and 
cities of its size-class.^^^ For these reasons, it is 
not sensible to argue that amendments should 
be made to S.E.T. outside the context of 
national decisions regarding the tax. 

The Service Sector after 1975 

13.13. Our forecasts of Service employment 
in 1975 are subject to the reliability of judg- 
ments on the influence of extraneous variables. 
The demand for labour in so many key sectors 
in the Service field depends directly on Govern- 
ment policy and national investment constraints. 
This is particularly the case with education, 
medical services and public administration; 
while future employment changes in public 
utilities and transport are also substantially 
affected by public investment decisions. When 
we look beyond 1975 the imponderables become 
so great as to make specific projections impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, there is little reason to doubt 
the long-run viability of the Service industries 
in North-East Scotland. As incomes increase, 
the demand for education, for improved medical 
services and for many personal services will 
continue to expand. Although there is sub- 
stantial scope for extensive productivity im- 
provements in many Service sectors, there are 
others (particularly those quoted above) where 
labour requirements wiU continue to increase. 
And while by 1980 automation should be going 
ahead rapidly, in many fields this will be coim- 
terbalanced by increased employment oppor- 
tunities in sectors less amenable to such develop- 
ments. 

II. Individual Sectors 
Distribution 

1 3. 14. The Distributive trades sector is one of 
the largest sources of employment in North-East 
Scotland, employing more than one-seventh of 
the total labour force. It consists of four main 
activities: Wholesale distribution, Retail distri- 
bution, Dealing in coal, building materials, 
grain and (especially in this area) agricultural 
supplies and Dealing in other industrial mater- 
ials. Although female labour predominates in 



the retail section, this is matched by a predomi- 
nance of male labour in other branches, so that 
about 48% of the labour force are males. How- 
ever, retail trade is easily the most important 
part of Distribution, accounting in 1966 for 74% 
of total employment. Another feature is the very 
high concentration of the Distributive trades in 
Aberdeen and district (see Tables 13.3 and 13.4). 

13.15. We have no reliable estimates of retail 
sales for the period after the 1961 Census of 
Distribution. Our own Retail distribution 
questionnaire yielded some information, but its 
coverage was not comprehensive. An alterna- 
tive approach is to measure the growth in retail 
sales indirectly from estimates of the growth in 
population and in disposable income. Here too 
we encounter great difficulties. Forecasts of 
population growth are handicapped by the fact 
that net migration from this region is a variable 
which may fluctuate widely. However, the 
probable decline in the population of the region 
as a whole in the next decade may be ofEet by 
some increase in Aberdeen City, and in the 
suburban areas wdthin the 15 mile radius ‘cut 

Table 13.3 

Employees (including Unemployed) in 
Distribution in N.E. Scotland, 1967-66 

thousands 





1961 


1966 


Wholesale distribution . 


3-47 


3-31 


Retail distribution 

Dealing in coal, building materials 


16-79 


16-65 




2-00 


1-86 


Dealing in other industrial materials 


0-96 


0-92 


Total 


23-22 


22-74 



Source: D.E.P. 



U) K. D. George, Productivilj in Distribution (1966), 
University of Cambridge Department of Applied 
Economics Occasional Paper No. 8. 

The response to the Enquiry was in excess of 35% of the 
firms circulated. Since the latter were only a sample of 
the total distribution outlets it is comforting to note 
that the respondents covered 20% of total regional 
employment in Retail distribution. 



Table 13.4 

Employment in Distribution, N.E. S Gotland and 
Aberdeen Exchange Area, 1966 



thousands 




N.E. Scotland 
Male Female Total 


Aberdeen Exchange Area 
Male Female Total 


Wholesale distribution 
Retail distribution 
Dealing in coal etc. 

Dealing in industrial materials 

Total .... 


1-89 1-33 3-23 

6-73 9-65 16-38 

1-40 0-40 1-80 

0-70 0-18 0-88 


1-37 0-94 2-31 

4-25 6-41 10-66 

1-02 0-33 1-35 

0-40 0-14 0-54 


10-72 11-56 22-29 


7-04 7-82 14-86 
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off’ for shopping trips often assumed in shopping- 
potential studies. Population influences may 
have negligible repercussions on the growth rate 
of retail sales in the region as a whoie, though 
they could have a marked effect on the intra- 
regional distribution of retail sales. 



Table 13.5 

North Bast: Some Results of the 
Distribution Enquiry 





% 


Change in male employment, 1961-67 . 


-14 


Change in female employment, 1961-67 


4-11 


Change in total employment, 1961-66 . 


+2 


Forecast change in employment, 1967-75 




(smaller sample) ..... 


-8 


Change in retail sales, 1961-66 


+ 13 



Source: Distribution Enquiry. 



13.16. The influence of rising incomes is even 
more difficult to quantify. Disposable income 
will probably increase at a slightly slower rate 
than GNP over the next few years, and con- 
sumers’ expenditure may rise somewhat more 
slowly than disposable income. What is more 
certain is that retail sales will grow less than 
consumers’ expenditure, due to faster expansion 
in mail order sales, automatic vending, direct 
selling and spending on Services. If we assiune 
that GNP will increase at an annual average 
rate of 2^-3% during 1966-75, then this sets a 
ceiling on the rate of expansion in retail sales. 
The rate of increase in retail sales in North-East 
Scotland will fall much below this ceiling, partly 
for the above reasons, partly because disposable 
income in the region will probably expand at 
rather less than the national rate up to 1975. But 
there are marked regional variations in con- 
sumption habits w’hich might affect the pattern 
and level of retail spending. Retail sales in the 
U.K. as a whole increased by 25% at current 
prices between 1961 and 1966, but about two- 
thirds of the rise was due to increased prices. 
Turnover among the respondents to our Retail 
Distribution Enquiry increased much more 
slowly by 13-3% only at current prices, 1961-66, 
implying a slight decline in real turnover. How- 
ever, the projections of the respondents up to 1975 
were somewhat more optimistic. Admittedly, 
they are unaccustomed to making long-term 
sales forecasts, but we do not expect the recent 
stagnation to continue. Taking into account 
all the available evidence both national and 
regional, we estimate that an annual average 
rate of growth in real turnover of 1 -5 %, between 
1966 and 1975, is the maximum likely to be 
attained. 

13.17. Deriving the implications for employ- 
ment of a forecast growth in retail sales is no easy 
task because productivity changes are notori- 
ously difficult to predict in this sector. However, 
past trends in Distribution suggest that an 
annual rate of growth in retail sales of 1^% 
could easily be acconunodated without any 
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expansion in the labour force. Thus, there ‘ 
unlikely to be any expansion in employment in 
Retail distribution upto 1975. Indeed, there are 
possibilities of a decline in the region. 

13.18. There are several reasons for this 
belief. Although sales per shop were considerably 
higher in Aberdeen than in other Scottish cities' 
sales per person engaged were very low accord- 
ing to the 1961 Census. There was thus con- 
siderable scope for productivity improvements 
In part, this reflects a general lag throughout 
Scotland, behind the rest of the United King- 
dom, in supermarket developments, the intro- 
duction of self-service and other labour-saving 
methods. The increase in S.E.T. rates should 
accelerate labour economies. We have also to 
take into account the Enquiry respondents’ pre- 
diction of a fall in employment up to 1975 fsee 
Table 13.5).<^^ 

13.19. The most complex factor affecting the 
efficiency of Retail distribution is the change in 
structure between more and less efficient retail 
outlets. In Aberdeen, about three-quarters of 
full-time employees in the non-food sections of 
retail trade are in the central shopping area. If 
shopping trends favour the central area this will 
tend to raise productivity by shifting sales to- 
wards shops with a higher turnover and higher 
sales per employee. Similarly, the changing 
population distribution within the region, away 
from the rural areas towards the City region and 
within Aberdeen’s regional drawing power, will 
have the same effect. However, there are off- 
setting influences which may favour an expan- 
sion of sales in suburban areas and off-centre 
locations ; these include car-parking restrictions 
(about three-quarters of the Enquiryrespondents 
said that this was affecting their sales), and rising 
rents and rates. One or two large multiple 
establishments may come into Aberdeen before 
1975, but these will add little to employment as 
their growth will be largely at the expense of 
other retail establishments. Finally, even changes 
in the pattern of retail spending can affect pro- 
ductivity, since sales per employee vary con- 
siderably from one type of business to another. 

13.20. The net effect of all these variables will 
probably be a faster increase in productivity in 
North-East Scotland than experienced in the 
recent past. This should be more than enough 
to absorb the forecast rise in retail sales. In 
Table 13.6 we present two alternative estimates: 
A based on an extrapolation of past experience, 
and B related to the projection made from the 
survey. We have also assumed that the recent 
trend towards a higher female share in the labour 
force will continue. Turnover in the Wholesale 
distributive sector is highly dependent on the 
trend in retail sales. Although there have been 
a few new wholesale establishments in recent 
years, these are unlikely to have much impact 



However, this projection has to be interpreted with 
caution, partly because less than half the respondents 
were willing to make forecasts so far ahead. Moreover, 
the Northern Co-operative Society, a large employee 
not making a forecast for 1975, will open a large new 
store in 1970 and this will require substantial additions 
to its labour force. 
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on employment. The scope foi- labour-saving 
improvements in wholesaling is at least as 
great as in the retail trade. Moreover, the 
wholesale trade is suffering as a result of con- 
tinuing shifts in the distribution of sales to 
multiples, supermarkets and other nationally 
based firms which by-pass wholesalers. Employ- 
ment in wholesaling will probably decline at 
least as rapidly as in the past. Similar trends are 
likely in the other distributive categories. The 
consequences for the Distributive trades as a 
whole are shown in Table 13.6. 



Table 13.6 

Forecasts of Employment in Distribution, 1975 

thousands 









Total 




Retail distribution 


Distributive trades 




A 


B 


A 


5 


Males 


6-33 


5-90 


10-05 


9-60 


Females 


9-75 


9-10 


11-45 


10-80 


Total 


16-10 


15-00 


21-50 


20-40 



Medical Services and Education 

13.21. Professional and scientific services are 
heavily represented in North-East Scotland (see 
Table 13.1). The group is dominated by Educa- 
tional and Medical services which together 
accounted for 88% of total employment in the 
group in 1966,^^^ and which have been the most 
rapidly expanding Service sectors in the region 
in recent years. In the long-run, rising incomes 
will be accompanied by demands for improved 
quantity and quality of both education and 
health services. North-East Scotland benefits 
from above-average levels of provision in both 
sectors (see below) ; and this suggests that higher 
demands could be placed on them without a 
commensurate expansion in facilities. 

13.22. However, there is no reason why the 
quality of service should have to fall since supply 
constraints are much less severe than in other 
parts of Britain. Teacher shortage is very slight 
compared with elsewhere (see Appendix Table 
E.4), and training facilities in medicine are so 
extensive that many more medical staff (both 
doctors and nurses) are trained here than could 
be absorbed into employment in the region 
itself.^^^ Furthermore the pressure on the Con- 
struction industry may be less intense than else- 
where so that hospital and school-building 
programmes would impose less strain on re- 
sources than in other regions. 

13.23. However, despite the absence of major 
supply constraints, it would be wrong to assume 
that these sectors will g^o^v as rapidly as in the 
past. Both cater almost exclusively for local 
needs,^^^ but they are dependent upon the 
availability of public funds and their growth 
rates depend to a large extent on Government 
policy. Given the limited resources available 
for social service expenditure over the next 
decade, Government funds may be channelled 
more towards less favourably endowed regions. 



13.24. Both sectors are capable of exploiting 
substantial economies of scale. In education 
there is some evidence that costs per pupil fall 
with increasing school size, while in hospitals 
Aberdeen is the only centre in the region large 
enough to maintain a comprehensive servdee in 
all the main specialities. In the rural areas 
improved transport facilities are enabling educa- 
tional authorities to close down small schools 
with some concentration in larger schools, while 
in Aberdeen City secondary schools in obsolete 
buildings -will be replaced by larger compre- 
hensive schools. In hospitals the long-run 
objective is to concentrate all tlie major facilities 
not only in Aberdeen, but at the Foresterhill 
site, though supported by periphered G.P. 
hospitals, long-stay units and limited surgical 
facilities near other population centres. Already 
54% of the North Eastern Regional Hospital 
Board’s beds and about three-quarters of its ex- 
penditure areconcentrated in Aberdeen and 
its suburbs^*^^ (see Table 13.8). But there 
has been no sign of any further increase in 
concentration in recent years, and develop- 



Table 13.7 

Genera! Practitioners and Dentists (N.H.S.) in 
N.E. Scotland 





North-East 


Great 

Britain 




1960 


1967 


General 

practitioners 


244 


250 




Assistants and 
trainees 


31 


17 




Patients per G.P. . 


1,853 


1,803 


2,047 (1962) 


Patients per G.P. 
(including 
assistants) . 


1,644 


1,688 




Dentists 


81 


84 




Assistants 


10 


15 




Population per 
dentist (including 
assistants) . 


5,004 


4,528 


3,690 (1960) 



SouTce: N.H.S. Executive Council. 



The remaining services in the Professional and 
scientific serpices group {accountancy, law, religion and 
other services) account for less than 2,800 employees. 
Not much e.xpansion is anticipated by 1975, partly 
because this sector could be affected by S.E.T. 
Employment in Legal services wii probably continue 
to fall (and in Religious organisations the numbers 
involved are few), but this should be offset by an 
increased demand for accountants’ ser\’ices and by 
employment growth in the Other professional and 
scientific services group. 

<*) For example only 12-9% of the nursing staff are 
recruited from outside the region. On the other hand, 
■ there are shortages in both sectors, e.g. secondary 
teachers, medical auxiliaries in certain fields and 
technicians. 

The University is an exception to this generalisation, 
though its local bias is higher than in most British 
universities. 

Data for hospital services refer to the area covered 
by the N.E.R.H.B., though Orkney and Shetland have 
been excluded. We have no data referring to Naim 
which though inside the survey area, comes under the 
Northern R.H.B. 

See Appendix Table E.3. It is notable that there are 
no obvious differences in occupancy rates between 
Aberdeen and other parts of the region. 
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ments over the next decade are likely to involve 
a redistribution of facilities within Aberdeen to 
Foresterhill rather than centralisation in Aber- 
deen at the expense of other parts of the region. 



Table 13.8 

North -Eastern Regional Hospital Board, 
1961 and 1967 





1961 


1967 


Employees {excl. doctors) 






Full-time .... 


4,434 


5,277 


Part-time .... 


897 


1,374 


N.H.S. Doctors .... 


241 


290 


Honorary posts .... 


54 


71 


Total beds ..... 


5,740 


5,915 


Overall occupancy rate (per cent) . 


84-8 


84-4 


Population/B^ ratio . 


79 


76 


Percentage of beds in .Aberdeen and 






suburbs ..... 


56 


54 


Expenditure (^’OOOs) . 


4,095 


7,680 


Percentage of expenditure in Aber- 






deen (including R.H.B.) . 


80 


78<i) 



Since the figure for 1966-67 does not enable us to 
exclude hospitals outside Aberdeen but under Boards 
of Management concentrated on Aberdeen (e.g. 
Kingseat, Inverurie etc.), this overestimates the 
concentration of expenditure in Aberdeen. 

Source: N.E.R.H.B. 



Medical services 

13.25. The administration of health and 
welfare services is in the hands of three bodies: 
the North-Eastern Regional Hospital Board 
responsible for hospital services; the N.H.S. 
Executive Council responsible for general 
medical, dental and pharmaceutical services; 
and the local authorities in charge of community 
care. But the Hospital Board provides about 
80% of employment in this sector. Table 13.7 
presents data relating to the level of provision 
in regard to G.P.s and dentists, while Table 1 3.8 
and Appendix Tables E.l and E.3 illustrate the 
grovih of the hospital services between 1961 
and 1967. Although the pressure on dentists is 
above average, the patient-per-G.P. ratio is 
quite low,'^’-^ and indicators of hospital provision 
such as the population per bed ratio and occu- 
pancy rates^^^ compare favourably with else- 
where. In addition, net expenditure per head by 
the local authority on health, welfare and child 
care (at £4-7) is rather higher in Aberdeen than 
in the other major Scottish cities. It is often 
argued that changes in the demand for health 
and welfare services are determined by popula- 
tion factors.^^^ This hardly applies in North- 
East Scotland. Although the age distribution of 
population is changing in a way that raises the 
demand for health services, we expect the popu- 
lation to decline over the next decade. If 
necessary, the health needs of the region could 
be provided over the next few years with present 
facilities and the current labour force.^‘^> Expan- 
sion will be related primarily to an improvement 
in the quality of the services offered. Population 
projections cannot be used therefore to estimate 
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the demand for health services in the region in 
the 1970s. 

13.26. Employment in Medical services is 
unlikely to expand at the rate of over 4% per 
annum experienced in the period 1961-66. The 
R.H.B. estimate that expenditure, in real terms 
on wages and salaries of hospital staff will expand 
at an annual rate of 3-1% over the period 
1965-75. If we assume that the higher wage bill 
is spread equally over all grades of workers (a 
simplifying, though danprous, assumption), 
and also that employment in local authority and 
Other medical services will increase by 10% 
during 1966-75 (a reasonable assumption in the 
light of available forecasts), this yields a labour 
force of about 10,900 in 1975 (Projection a in 
Table 13.10). However, this estimate is probably 
on the high side. It would seem more plausible 
to allow for an increase in real wages and for a 
bias in additions to staff in favour of higher-paid 
grades. Moreover, limitations on capital spend- 
ing and the postponement of building pro- 
grammes may constrain the growth in hospital 
staff. These influences suggest that a halving of 
the 3*1% projected annual rate of increase in 
wage and salary expenditure may be approp- 
riate. Leaving the projection for local authority 
and general medical services staff unchanged, 
this gives a labour force in the Medical services 
field as a whole of 10,100 in 1975 (Projection b 
in Table 13.10). This estimate seems the more 
plausible of the two. It results in an annual rate 
of growth in employment in health services over 
the period 1966-75, almost exactly half of that 
experienced between 1961 and 1966. 

Education 

13.27. Appendix Tables E.3 and E.4 suggest 
that in this sector too the level of provision in 
North-East Scotland, but particularly in Aber- 
deen City, is good. Expenditure per pupil and 
per head of population compares favourably 
with elsewhere. Teacher shortage is not serious, 
and indeed the situation has improved since 
1961. Pupil-teacher ratios already conform to 
the Plowden standard (25 ; 1) in primary 
schools, and to a parallel secondary school 
standard suggested by Valzey and Knight^^^ 
(16 ; 1) necessary to avoid oversize classes. 
Levels of educational attaiiunent are also above 
average.^*^ Although further education pro- 



Of course, some allowance must be made for the 
predominantly rural character of the region. 

An average overall occupancy rate for the R.H.B. area 
as a whole, as given in Table 13.8, is obviously a crude 
measure. To be meaningful such rates have to be 
studied by type of bed and location. 

See, for example. The Central Borders Plan (H.M.S.O. 
1968), Ch. 4. 

A major qualification to this generalisation is the 
provision of geriatric services. The population of the 
region aged 65 and over will probably increase by 
7-10,000, 1966-76, or by 12-17%. There is a current 
shortage of long-stay beds in Aberdeen City and in 
Moray, and present plans for expansion are inadequate. 
*** See W. Beckerman, op. cit, p, 462. 

In 1966 the region had 8-6% ofthe Scottish population, 
but produced 9’5% of the pupils leaving school with 
3-4 ‘O’ levels, 10-0% of those with 5-f ‘O’ levels, 
8'3% with 2 ‘H’ levels, and 9-1% of pupils having 
3 -I- ‘H’ levels. 



vision is no higher than in Scotland as a whole, 
this is partly due to the fact that economies of 
scale exist in this sector and high population 
thresholds are required to support further educa- 
tional institutions; Aberdeen City itself provides 
for more students relative to its population than 
other cities.^^^ 



Table 13.9 

Increases in Pupils and Teaching Staff 
in North-East Scotland, 1961—75 



Teachers^^"* 
Male . 
Female 


1961 

1,320 

2,745 


1966 

1,390 

2,810 


1970 

1,630 

3,000 


1975 

1,700 

3,225 


Total 


4,065 


4,200 


4,630 


4,925 


pupils 




1967 


1970 


1975 


Nursery 


n.a. 


530 


700 


1,050 


Primary 


n.a. 


49,255 


50,400 


51,400 


Secondary 


n.a. 


24,880 


26,440 


32,300 


Total 

Overall pupil— 




74,665 


77,540 


84,750 


teacher ratio 


n.a. 


(17-8) 


16-7 


17-2 



Part-time teachers are converted to fuli-time equi- 
valents. 

Sources: Information from Directors of Education; 
Scottish Educational Statistics. 



13.28. It h«is been possible to project the 
increase in school teachers directly from returns 
received from the local education authorities 
in the region. The results are shotvn in Table 
13.9. There are several assumptions behind 
these projections : (a) that there will be no large- 
scale expansion of local authority nursery schools 
before 1975; (b) that the school-leaving age will 
be raised by 1975 — this assumption accounts for 
the faster increase in secondary school pupils in 
the period 1970-75; (c) that reorganisation of 
schools (such as the introduction of a compre- 
hensive system in Aberdeen and the concentra- 
tion of facilities on a smaller number of schools 
in the rural areas) will have no substantial effect 
on staff requirements; and (d) that there will be 
no marked upward shift in teacher shortages. If 
the pupil-teacher ratio can be regarded as an 
indicator of the quality of service, it can be seen 



In part, this is explained by the fact that Aberdeen 
draws many of these students from its rural hinterland. 



that there may be some improvement up to 1 970 
but a decline between 1970 and 1975, associated 
with the raising of the school-leaving age. 

13.29. To obtain a projection of the labour 
force in Educational services as a whole we have 
also to consider the growth in non-teaching 
staff, and of teachers in institutions other than 
schools, such as the University and further 
education institutions. We estimate that the 
growth in non-teaching staff will keep in line 
with the growth in teachers (and returns from 
local authorities support this conclusion) . How- 
ever, we expect students in further education to 
expand at a faster rate than the school popula- 
tion, and employment in this sector to expand 
faster than in schools or administration. The 
overall estimate is shown in Table 13.10. Sex 
ratios have been assumed to remain almost 
unchanged. As in Medical services, the forecast 
rate of growth in the labour force is lower than 
that achieved since 1961. 

The University 

13.30. Aberdeen University has been one of 
the most rapidly expanding growth sectors in 
North-East Scotland in recent years; total 
numbers employed by the University, for 
example, rose by 162% in the period 1960—1 to 
1967-8, and now exceed two thousand. Apart 
from direct employment effects, there is also 
substantial income generated in the region, 
particularly in Aberdeen, by the presence of the 
University. For instance, in 1967-8 3,150 out of 
4,620 full-time students (69%) lived in lodgings 
and halls of residence and would disbrurse most 
of their grants locally. Perhaps two-thirds of 
University current expenditure is spent on 
wages and salaries (net of tax), local purchases, 
rates and other local items. The local component 
of capital expenditure (construction workers’ 
wages and local materials) may be about 50%. 
Allowing for multiplier effects, the University 
must have created more than ^6 millions of 
local income in 1967-8. 

13.31. The University is to a large extent an 
‘export’ establishment capable of growing 
independently of levels of activity within the 
region. It is heavily supported by Treasury 
grants and also receives research grants, fees and 
endowments from extra-regional sources. The 
proportion of fuli-time students from outside 
the survey area is 48% so that it also provides 



Table 13.10 

Employment in Medical Services and Education, 1966 and 1975 

thousands 





June I966<» 


1975f*> 




Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 




1-88 


6-88 


8-76 


2-35 a. 


8-55 a. 


10-90 a. 










2-20 b. 


7-90 b. 


10-10 b. 


Educational services 


3*63 


7-37 


11-00 


4-25 


8-50 


12-75 



D.E.P. figures. 

On Projections a. and b. see para. 13.26. 
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educational services for non-residents. Finally, 
it is an export sector in that a high proportion 
of its graduates leave the region and find employ- 
ment else^vhere. 

13.32. The number of students in the Uni- 
versity continues to grow and in the current year 
(1968-9) exceeds five thousand. But the pace 
of growth is very much slower than earlier in the 
sixties. It is possible that there may be a further 
small increase upto the end of the present quin- 
quennium in 1972; but financial stringency will 
be an important limiting factor and although 
there may be some increase in staff one must 
assume that it will be relatively small. The 
position after 1972 is, of course, completely 
uncertain, and again it is safer to make conserva- 
tive assumptions about possible growth. 



Other Service Sectors 

13.33. Employment in the Gas, electricity and 
water sector is difficult to forecast because of the 
scope for increased efficiency. We anticipate a 
modest rise in employment in electricity, but 
this takes no account of the recent suggestion 
of a nuclear power station on the North-East 
coast. However, this would not affect the em- 
ployment situation until after 1975. In the gas 
industry the expected rise in demand for gas 
may halt the recent tendency for employment 
to decline. The water supply functions of local 
authorities have recently been transferred to the 
North Eastern Water Board; with the planning 
of new water supply projects the labour force, 
though small, may increase slightly. Overall, 
the public utilities’ labour force may rise by over 
150 in the period 1966—75 even without any 
additional demand from an influx of new 
Manufacturing industry. 



13.34. It is dear that the Tramport ani com- 
municalions sector will shed labom over the next 
few years, though the rate of decline should be 
rather smaller than in the recent past— primarily 
because the fall in railway employment 'will be 
much less than in the past few years. Road 
passenger transport has declined in recent years, 
and further quite marked drops in employment 
are anticipated mainly due to productivity 
improvements in urban centres, in particular 
the introduction of one-man buses which should 
be widespread in Aberdeen by 1975. Although 
some country bus services are clearly unprofit- 
able, It may be possible to maintain them if 
opportunities for joint services (e.g. with the 
Or.P.O. as in East Lothian) are exploited. The 
prospects for Road haulage are unclear due to 
the unpredictable consequences of the Transport 
Act. But respondents to the Road Haulage En- 
quiry anticipated some expansion in their labour 
forces. How representative these were of the 
industry as a whole is unknown, but we have 
allowed for an expansion of over 150 in employ- 
ment m Road haulage between 1966 and 1975. 
Employment in Port transport is expected to 
dechne by 9-10"/,. The one field in which 
traffic may expand rapidly, Air transport, em- 
ploys very little labour in the region.<‘> The 
Postal services and telecommunications field is 
complicated by the general tempo of technical 
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change: the transfer to automatic systems shonU 
increase the demand for engineering staff wM 
reducing that for telephonists. The net effect on 
employment should be a very modest increase 
The Miscellaneous transport services and storaw 
category is unlikely to change much over the 
next few years. The aggregation of these various 
changes yields a net fall of more than 800 jobs in 
Transport, with the brunt faffing on male 
employment. 



13.35. Employment prospects in the 

banking and finance field are difficult to assess Thh 
sector is comparatively under-represented in the 
region, and its position over the past few years 
has remained static despite a fast rate of expan- 
sion in Scotland as a whole and in Great Britain 
Moreover, its labour force is vulnerable to the 
introduction of automation, and may also suffer 
from the effects of S.E.T. On the other hand 
there are a few favourable demand factors such 
as the growth in the banking habit. Local demand 
for Insurance, banking and financial services 
may grow fast enough to stimulate a modest 
employment growth, though at a much lower 
rate than either recent experience or forecasts at 
the national level. The projection of less than 
300 additional jobs may be too high if auto- 
mation makes inroads in the region before 1975, 

13.36. In the Public administration sector, the 
marked fall in employment in the recent past is 
apparent rather than real due to reclassification. 
Local authority employment has, in fact, ex- 
panded in recent years, though employment in 
National Government service has been more 
unsteady. National Government employment is 
very limited in North-East Scotland; in the 
absence of Government action to introduce a 
specific Government departmental branch into 
the region, little change is expected. About a 
third of the workers in this sector are employed 
in Aberdeen City, mainly in routine work in 
departments like the Inland Revenue and the 
Department of Health and Social Security. 
Most of the rest consist of civilians attached to 
defence establishments, particularly in Moray 
and Nairn. 



13.37. Defence establishments are an impor- 
tant ‘export’ sector in that they are sustained 
by expenditure from outside the region, in this 
case Government expenditure. In the first place, 
these establishments employ about 870 civilians 
(82% of whom are males), Of these, about 650 
are employed in Moray and most of the rest in 
Aberdeenshire. Apart from this, the location of 
about 3,750 service personnel in the region may 
have a substantial income-creating effect. As in 
the case of civilians, there is a high concentration 
in Moray (2,900) divided between the R.N. Air 
Station Lossiemouth and R.A.F. Kinloss. Their 
impact is magnified by the fact that over a 
thousand servicemen live in married quarters or 
‘hirings’ along with their dependants, while 
about four hundred live in other private accom- 



Evenin 1975 B.E.A.’s permanent staffis expected tobe 

less than 40. 

Of the 870 civilians, 190 are classified as being in 
non-industrial classifications (e.g. clerical and executive 
work) . 
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modation. Although the local impact is not 
negligible (civilian payrolls alone amount to 

million per annum), it can easily be exag- 
gerated/^^ To some extent, defence bases can 
be regarded as enclaves within a region, with 
strictly limited spillovere into the surrounding 
area. On-base spending is high, many military 
establishment supplies are centrally rather than 
locally purchased, and the personnel are often 
migratory with stronger links with other parts 
of the country than the area surrounding the 
base. Empirical studies, mainly in the United 
States, have shown that the local multiplier 
effect of a defence base is much smaller than that 
of a private manufacturing establishment of 
similar size.^^^ On the other hand, the establish- 
ments in Moray do materially affect levels of 
economic activity in that part of the region, 
given the relative size of the establishments and 
the population of that area. If these bases were 
to close the local impact would be more than 
marginal. In the Statement on the Defence Estimates 
1969 (Cmnd 3927) it was armounced (Ch. 8, 
para. 30) that following defence policy changes 
three Naval air stations, one of them Lossiemouth, 
will no longer be needed by the Royal Navy 
from about 1971-2. However at the same time 
it was stated that the R.A.F. expects to take over 
Lossiemouth when the Navy leaves. But what 
effects this will have on the personnel establish- 
ment of the base is not known at this point of 
time. 

Local Authorities 

13.38. The exact size of the labour force in 
this important sector, even for the present and 
the recent past, is a matter of conjecture. Re- 
classification of labour into new categories, 
beginning in 1963, gives a false impression of 
declining local authority employment in the 
early 1960s. Moreover the M.L.H. No. 906, 
Local government service, covers less than 30% 
of the total numbers actually employed by local 
authorities. More comprehensive estimates are 
presented in the annual Rating Review, published 
by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (Scottish Branch) ; this suggests 
that local authority employment in the survey 
area in 1967 was 14,540.^^^ However, the results 
of a direct questionnaire to local authorities in 
the region reveal that even this estimate is 
incomplete. 

13.39. The estimates in Table 13.11 (below) 
are an approximate indication of total numbers 
employed by local authorities in the region. 
They indicate that local authorities employ over 
10% of the total labour force of the area. The 
estimates differ so much from the D.E.P. totals 
because they include employees in education, 
health and welfare services, transport and public 
works departments.^*^ About one-half of the 
total laboxar force consists of males, though the 
male share varies considerably from one 
authority to another.*^^^ Moreover, about 55% 
of the total labour force was composed of manual 
workers rather than of AT.G.^®^ or teacher 
grades. Local authority employment in the 
region expanded by 10% between 1960 and 
1967. This expansion has affected most depart- 



ments, though health and welfare grew faster 
than most, while employment in education 
increased at a similar rate to Local Govern- 
ment employment as a whole. 

13.40. The rate of expansion in LocalGovern- 
mentservicesislargelyconditionedbythenational 
economic situation and by national investment 
constraints, and hence is functionally related to 
the rate of growth of the economy as a whole. 
However, there is some evidence of a trend for 
local authority expenditure to rise a little faster 
than G.N.P., and increased supply and higher 
quality of Local Government services will prob- 
ably give rise to increased demands for labour, 
especially in the social service field. On the other 
hand, local government administration offers 
considerable opportunities, within larger autho- 
rities at least, for the extension of A.D.P. 
methods in routine work. Moreover, there is 
much scope for economies in the use of manual 
labour by local authorities, and the Prices and 
Incomes Board proposed incentive schemes to 
promote these.^^^ We expect that these latter 
considerations will hold down the growth in 
Local Government employment to modest rates. 

13.41. The findings of the Royal Commission 
on Local Government in Scotland will be pub- 
lished too late to be taken account of in this 
Report. If they should recommend a concentra- 
tion of major local government functions on 



U) It was hoped that an estimate could be made from 
payroll and local purchases data of local income 
created by the presence of the bases, but the infor- 
mation received was inadequate for this purpose. 
The gross payroll of service personnel stationed in the 
region probably amounted to about £5-7 millions in 
1967. We have no evidence from which we might 
assess the proportion of this total spent locally outside 
the bases. Apart from tax, other contractual and 
standard deductions will tend to be higher for service 
personnel, especially those living on the base. Because 
of the provision of furnished accommodation for 
married servicemen and barrack accommodation for 
others, and because of the services offered on the base 
itself, the pattern of local spending for ail service 
personnel differ considerably from that of civilians ; 

and their propensity to consume locally will be much 
lower than that of civilians. The total first round of 
local spending out of service payrolls in the region is 
probably no higher than £2i millions. For Moray, 
the one area within the region with a marked depend- 
ence on defence bases, local expenditure from payrolls 
may be about ,^1^ millions. 

12) For the most recent study see S. J. Weiss and E. G. 
Gooding, “Estimation of Differential Employment 
Multipliers in a Small Regional Economy”, Land 
Economics 44 (1968). 

This estimate embraces all full-time salary and wage- 
earners, including teachers but excluding fire and 
police personnel, plus part-time employees converted 
to an approximately equivalent full-time basis. 

In D.E.P. statistics these appear under M.L.H’s 
672, 674, 702 and 500. Upto May 1968, water supply 
workers— M.L.H. 603— were also employed by local 
authorities. 

The male fraction of the much narrower D.E.P. 
classification rises to about three-quarters. This is due, 
of course, to the exclusion of departments such as 
education and health and welfare which employ a 
high proportion of women. 

<®> Administrative, technical and clerical grades. 

<■'> P.I.B. Report No. 29, The Pay and Conditions of Manual 
Workers in Local Authorities, the National Health Service, 
Gas and Water Supply (Cmnd. 3230, March 1967), 
para. 107. 
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larger authorities, we might expect in the long 
run a rise in efficiency and some saving in labour 
costs. However, it is most improbable that such 
results would be visible before 1975. On the 
contrary, the short-run effects of a wide reorga- 
nisation in Local Government might lead to losses 
of efficiency and under-utilisation of labour 
during the teething period. There are other 
forms of reorganisation under way : for example, 
that of the social services by the creation 
of new social work departments under 
the Social Work Services (Scotland) Act. 
Also, there is a possibility of changes in the 
administrative structure of the Health Services 
as a whole. Large-scale reorganisation of the 
N.H.S. could involve the transfer of functions 
either to or from the local authorities. This 
raises the whole question of changes in function. 
As pointed out above, in May 1968 water supply 
functions were transferred to the North East 
Water Board; similarly, the disbandment of 
Civil Defence also removes a function, though 
on a much smaller scale. The evolution of new 
functions, or the transfer of existing functions 
from the local authorities, could easily distort 
any projections of Local Government employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is not too misleading to sug- 
gest that neither changes in function nor radical 
reorganisation will have much immediate effect 
on the labour force required to provide the 
services at present in the hands of local authori- 
ties. Thus, the projections in Table 13.11 are 
not so much estimates of Local Government em- 
ployment in 1975 as of the labour require- 
ments necessary to man the services that local 
authorities currently supply. 

13.42. Subject to these qualifications, Table 
13.11 gives two projections for total local 
authority employment in 1975. Projection a is 
based upon an extrapolation technique, whereas 
b K derived primarily from the projections of 
mdividual authorities. In view of the comments 



in para. 13.39, projection 4 would seem to be 
*‘^Se. Also h 

Table 13.11 we give parallel forecasts for tb. 
more narrowly defined D.E.P. category for J 
in conjunction with other Service sector emplov 
ment projections in Section I of this chaptw- ^ 
before. Projection 4 would appear the mL 
likely of the two. 



Table 13.11 

Employment in Local Authorities in N E 
Scotland, 1960-75 

thousands 





1960 


1967 


1975: pro- 
jections'*J 


Total local 








authority 








employment . 


14-70”> 


16-25<‘> 


17-40|i 


D.E.P. category . 


- (^) 


4.31(3) 


4-88 








4-65 J 4 



Estimates based on information from local authorities 
The Rating Review, and D.E.P. figures. ’ 

Because of reclassification changes no figure is shown 
for I960. 

1966 figure. 

For the basis ofthese projections see para 13.42. 



Miscellaneous Services 

13.43. This heterogeneous group has ex- 
panded quite rapidly in the past. There is no 
single dominant industry, but three groups— 
hotels, garages and domestic service — account 
for 63 % of total employment. The experience of 
individual industries has been very mixed in the 
recent past (see Table 13.12). They also vary 
considerably in their reliance on male labour, 
As in other Service industries some of the changes 
in past employment have to be treated with 



Table 13.12 

Miscellaneous Services in North-East Scotland 



Minimum list 
heading 


Employment, 

1966 


Proportion 
of total 
employment 
per cent 


Proportion of 
male employees 
in each category 
per cent 


Unemployment 
rate,Jime 1966 
per 


Change in insured 
labour force, 
1961-66 
per cent 


Cinemas, theatres, radio, 

etc 

Sport and other 
recreations 
Betting 

Catering, hotels etc. 
Laundries 
Dry cleaning etc. . 
Motor repairers, garages 
etc. .... 
Repair of boots and shoes 
Hairdressing 
Private domestic service 
Other services 


840 

600 

200 

5,060 

860 

240 

3,580 

60 

880 

2,160 

1,240 


5-3 

3-8 

1-4 

32-3 

5-4 

1-6 

22-5 

0-4 

5-6 

14-0 

7-8 


47-1 

57-0 

62-4 

29-7 

24-2 

19-7 

81-5 

84-1 

18-7 

12-8 

44-3 


1-6 

1- 7 
0-8 

2- 5 
1-2 
2-8 

0- 9 

1- 6 
1-3 

3- 6 
1-4 


-M3-9 

+ 77-4 
+ 61-3 
+ 7-4 
4- 1-6 
- 8-8 

-1-184 

-38-8 

-bll-6 

-20-9 

-1-32-0 


iotai A-Usccilancous 
services 


15,720 


100-0 


41-7 


2-1 


+ 7-6 


Unemployment as a per cent of employees (including un 
Source : D.E.P. 


mployed) in each category. 
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caution; the main group affected is Sport and 
other recreations where reclassification has 
artificially boosted the expansion in the labour 
force. We forecast an expansion of 450-1,100 
jobs in this sector over the period 1966-75. 

13.44. Motor repairers and garages is the 
key sector in this group : its expansion more than 
accounts for the total expected increase in Mis- 
cellaneous services employment, and it is par- 
ticularly important because most of the jobs 
created will be for men. The main source of 
projection at the national level is a recent publi- 
cation by N.E.D.O.^^^ This forecasts a rate of 
growth in the national car fleet of between 
6-5% and 8% per annum for the years up to 
1970, and of 5-6% for 1970-75. Assuming that 
past rates of growth of productivity in garages 
continue, this would mean a growth in this 
section of the national labour force of between 
34% and 42% between 1966 and 1975. How far 
do these national projections provide a basis for 
estimating employment in this sector in the 
survey area? Some relevant statistics are 
assembled in Table 13.13. These show that the 
level of car ownership in the area is slightly 
higher than in Britain as a whole, but much 
higher than in Scotland. On the other hand, the 
rates of growth of both the car fleet and garage 
employment were rather lower in the survey 
area than in Great Britain. There is no contra- 
diction here, for the higher ownership levels in 
North-East Scotland reflect mainly geographical 
factors. There are five reasonable bases for pro- 
jection of the employment levels: (a) at the 
lower national rate estimated by N.E.D.O. 
(3T% per annum) ; (b) at the higher N.E.D.O. 
rate (3-9%) ; (c) the recent local rate of growth 
(3-4%) ; (d) at the lower national rate deflated 
to take into account the slower growth of the 



Table 13.13 

Motor Vehicles in North-East Scotland: 
Number and Growth Rates 





Survey 

Area 


Scot- 

land 


Great 

Britain 


Total vehicles I960 


89-3 


684-5 


9,383-8 


(thousands) 1966 . 


120-6 


991-0 


13,212-7 


Gar fleet I960 . 


52-7 


407-7 


5,525-8 


(thousands) 1966 . 


83-2 


720-8 


9,513-3 


Population per car 1966 


5-4 


7-2 


5-6 


Annual rate of growth in 
car fleet 1960-7 


7-9% 


10-0% 


9-5% 


Annual rate of growth in 
Motor repairers and 
garages employment, 
1961-6 


3-4% 


3-5% 


4-3% 



Sources: Higkwe^ Statistics (M.O.T.); Future Demand for 
Garage Workshops Services (N.E.D.O.); D.E.P. 
(for some N.E. and Scottish figures) . 



N.E.D.O., Economic Development Committee for 
Motor Vehicle Distribution and Repair, Future Demand 
for Garage Workshop Services (H.M.S.O. 1968). This 
report argues that the rate of growth of the car fleet 
is the dominant influence on the demand for garage 
services (and on the rate of increase in garage employ- 
ment). 



local car fleet and garage employment in the 
recent past (2-4%); and (c) at the higher 
national rate deflated in the same manner 
(3'1%). Three of these estimates are very 
similar, and the most reasonable guess would be 
a rate of growth of this magnitude. Estimates for 
1975 are compared with the 1966 level of em- 
ployment in Table 13.14, and the lower and 
higher limits ((d) and (b) above) are given for 
comparison. We have assumed that 80% of the 
additions to the labour force will consist of men 
though there could be a shift towards employing 
more women. The other possibility which could 
throw these estimates out is an acceleration in 
productivity growth; but present indications 
suggest that it may be difficiilt even to maintain 
the past rate of improvement. 

13.45. Despite these qualifications, it is safe 
to assume that there will be a substantial increase 
in employment in the garage trade in the period 
1966-75, involving a minimum increase of 860 
new jobs and a maximum of 1,490. The most 
reasonable projection suggests an expansion of 
the labour force of 1,100-1,150 including more 
than 900 additional male jobs. 



Table 13.14 

Employment in Motor Repairers and Garages, 
North-East Scotland, 1966-75 





Males 


Females 


Total 


June 1966 (actual)^'’ 
1975 (most likely 


2,920 


660 


3,580 


estimate) 


3,830 


885 


4,715 


1975 lowest estimate 


3,610 


830 


4,440 


1975 highest estimate 


4,115 


955 


5,070 



D.E.P. figures. 



13.46. The largest employer in the Miscel- 
laneous services category is the Catering, 
hotels etc. group. Its future course of employ- 
ment is difficult to forecast. We suggest below 
(para. 13.60) that the changing pattern of 
tourism may militate against organised hotels 
in favour of other kinds of accommodation. 
Even if the demand for hotel services in- 
creases, the scope for managerial improve- 
ments and labour-saving methods is substan- 
tial. On the whole, it seems unlikely that 
hotel employment expand in the region 
before 1975 unless there is a marked upward 
shift in tourist activity in the region. We expect 
a further contraction in employment in Domestic 
service, perhaps of the order of 500-600 employ- 
ees over the simvey period. Employment changes 
in other services in the Miscellaneous group will, 
because of their small size, have little effect on 
the total. Some sectors will continue to expand 
their labour forces under the stimulus of rising 
incomes, for example. Hairdressing and Sports 
and other recreations. Others, such as Laundries 
and Dry cleaning, may decline, accelerated by 
S.E.T. Indeed, if it were not for Motor repairers 
and garages, employment in Miscellaneous 
services would decline up to 1975. 
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II!. Special Topics 

The Location of Offices 

13.47. Clerical workers account for a share 
of the labour force in Aberdeen City lower than 
in Britain as a whole and not much higher than 
the Scottish average.^^^ This reflects the low 
concentration in the region of important office 
employment sectors — National Government ser- 
vice, Insurance, banking and finance, and 
Manufacturing industry itself. Most existing 
offices cater for local and regional needs, and 
there has been little new office building in recent 
years. The entry of a major new office employer, 
especially one in business at the national level, 
could be an important stimulus not only to 
Aberdeen but to the region as a whole. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of Aber- 
deen as a centre for new office development? 

13.48. In some respects, Aberdeen is well- 
placed. There is a sizeable pool of clerical 
labour which could easily be expanded in several 
ways : by attracting more of the new entrants to 
the labour force {already 17-19% of school- 
leavers enter clerical employment as their first 
job) ; by recruiting from outside the city, a task 
facilitated by the concentration of further com- 
mercial education facilities in Aberdeen itself; 
by drawing upon married women, especially 
for part-time work; by retaining potential 
migrants and perhaps pulling back some past 
migrants. The outstanding amenities of 
Aberdeen City, which were stressed in the 
earlier part of the Report and which are of 
particular importance in the attraction and 
retention of this type of employment, might 
make it an attractive location for an office 
organisation from outside. 

13.49. On the other hand, the City has cer- 
tain drawbacks, although some of these are 
remediable. U nlik e many other cities, there is 
not much in the way of a stock of office accom- 
modation ready to be taken over by new firms. 
The land-use zoning of the City allows for 
office development in the general commercial 
zone, but such development is unlikely to be 
undertaken except at the instance of a specific 
client. However, if a large firm from outside 
(such as a building society or insurance company 
head office) needed a site there is no doubt that 
one could be found. Finding a suitable site, 
however, is not the only possible accommodation 
problem; demolition and construction costs are 
rather high, land values are no lower than in 
other cities, while rating costs if no worse than 
in other Scottish cities are probably higher than 
in most English cities of comparable size. 

1 3.50. Aberdeen’s most serious disadvantage 
is geographical isolation and the communica- 
tions problem. Ail the studies of decentralisation 
of offices have stressed the importance of external 
economies relating to the ease of contact with 
external organisations (or where single depart- 
ments are decentralised, contact between depart- 
ments of the same firm). Where external con- 
tacts are necessary for a firm’s efficiency, location 
within London or some other major centre may 
be imperative. However, departments engaged 
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in routine work (accounts, records, sales and so 
on) frequently do not need such contacts, at 
least on a day-to-day basis, and can often be 
separated from the specialised and senior 
executive staff who would continue to work in 
Central London.^^^ 

13.51. It is clear that Aberdeen cannot com- 
pete from a commtmications standpoint with 
decentralised sites in South-East England or 
more accessible centres such as Birmingham or 
Leicester. Although overnight trains and the air 
service are good, the times taken are still un- 
competitive with many nearer locations. Also 
postal communications with England are rather 
unsatisfactory.^'*^ Firms with headquarters in 
London and decentralised departments can, of 
course, obtain intra-firm means of commtmica- 
tion, but the costs of these rise heavily with 
distance; for example, the hiring cost of a 
private telephone line between London and 
Aberdeen would be ;^3,400 per annum.^^^ The 
same is true of telex and private telegraph 
circuits; while long distance closed circuit T.V. 
links are very rare and their cost is prohibitive 
for most firms. Also, although the G.P.O. pro- 
vides facilities for transmitting facsimiles these 
are little used. 

13.52. The attraction of office developments 
from outside may be hampered in other respects. 
The absence of a base of nation-serving offices 
in Aberdeen means that there are few external 
economies. Moreover in regard to labour supply, 
offices will make increasing use of A.D.P. 
methods and will eventually require large num- 
bers of computer personnel and other techni- 
cians. The relative absence of training facilities 
for computer staff in Aberdeen, and the lack of 
employment opportunities at present for trained 
workers in this field, are likely to become in- 
creasingly a disadvantage. 

13.53. This analysis suggests that Aberdeen 
has insufficient advantages to attract office 
developments from outside in competition with 
other cities. The conclusion is confirmed when 
we look at the evidence of trends in office de- 



These shares were 12*5% in Aberdeen ll-6% in 
Scotland and 13-0% in Great Britain in 1961 {Census 
of Population data) . 

The propensity of young clerical workers to migrate 
from the region is rather higher than that of skilled 
manual workers (though lower than that of professional 
and managerial workers) . 

Nevertheless, even in such cases internal contacts would 
be necessary. A recent study suggested that “nearness 
to London is an important locational factor partly 
because it enables paper, files and sometimes personnel 
to be transferred from a branch office to headquarters 
departments in London within a matter of a few hours.' 
M. Wright, “Provincial Office Development”, Urban 
4 (1967), p. 245. 

Last posting times in Aberdeen for first delivery in 
London, Manchester and Birmingham are 17.45, 
16.15 and 14.15 respectively. 

This compares with ,^700 per aimum for a distance of 
50 miles and ^1,300 per annum between London and 
Birmingham. On the other hand, Aberdeen is not at a 
great disadvantage relative to Glasgow since the hiring 
cost between London and Glasgow is ;^3,200. Moreover, 
a part-time private line (2 hours daily, five da)« a 
week) costs the same for any distance over 250 miles 
(£■540). All the charges mentioned here refer to the 
cheapest available circuit (S.l). 
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centralisation and at the competitive advantages 
of other cities in Britain.^'’ These studies throw 
up several findings, none of which are reassuring 
to Aberdeen; 

(a) there is a very heavy concentration of 
conunercial offices in London and South- 
East England. 

(A) ‘decentralisation’ in almost all contexts 
means a move \vithin the south east from 
Central London/^^ 

(c) outside the south east office development 
is concentrated in cities far larger than 
Aberdeen. There is some e%’idence that 
there are substantial external economies 
of scale in this sector (the benefits of 
already large business centres, of pools of 
trained office workers and first-class train- 
ing facilities). Moreover, many large pro- 
vincial centres not only have spare capa- 
city at present, but also considerable scope 
for increasing office floor space.^^^ 

(d) investigation into the location decisions of 
migrant office establishments all show 
that direct economic costs (such as rent 
and rate savings) are secondary to less 
measurable influences, particularly com- 
munications (in the sense of convenient 
opportimities for face-to-face contact tvith 
other departments in the same firm and 
with other firms). Firms rejecting a move 
also stress the value of easy external con- 
tacts, good communications with the rest 
of Britain, tradition and the prestige of a 
central London address. 

13.54. It is clear that without further induce- 
ments or action Aberdeen is unlikely to attract 
any major office developments from outside in 
the foreseeable future. Yet such an influx tvould 
confer substantial social benefits on the region, 
and Aberdeen’s locational advantages compare 
reasonably well with elsewhere apart from com- 
munication costs. Remedial action is possible on 
the following lines : (a) more initiative by 
Aberdeen City in seeking out potentially migrant 
firms ; (b) consideration of Aberdeen in further 
decentralisation decisions regarding Govern- 
ment departments (especially those involved in 
routine work);^**^ (c) extension of computer staff 
training facilities in Aberdeen, since any area 
offering a pool of these skills may have a definite 
edge in attracting offices subject to decentralisa- 
tion; (d) financial assistance to cheapen and 
make more effective the transmission of data; 

(e) a strengthening of negative controls on office 
building in South-East England as a whole, but 
applied discriminately to office establishments 
in which long distance decentralisation would 
not impose higher costs. 

Tourism 

13.55. Tourism is important to a region 
deficient in Manufacturing like North-East 
Scotland because it is largely a component of 
the ‘export base’, injecting income into the 
region from outside. Moreover, the long-run 
trend of tourism is strongly upwards both within 
Britain and overseas, and as incomes rise tourist 
activity should increase more than proportion- 



ately. We believe that there are substantial 
opportunities in tourism which the region can 
exploit, and that expansion should be en- 
couraged. 

13.56. However, there is a serious danger 
that tourism might be regarded as a panacea for 
the region’s troubles, and provide a convenient 
excuse for inaction in other spheres (e.g. mea- 
sures to attract more Manufacturing industry 
into the region). It is easy to take this stand 
because the lack of quantification of the 
impact of tourism, and the impressionistic nature 
of the evidence available, make extreme posi- 
tions difficult to refute. 

13.57. To argue that tourism can solve the 
problems of North-East Scotland is to ignore the 
fact that the region contains a City region %vith 
a population of a quarter of a million, sustained 
by a variety of economic acthdties among which 
tourism is ver>' minor. Moreover, tourism can do 
little to provide the male jobs for workers dis- 
placed from Primary industry, which are necessary 
in order to cut down net migration. Furthermore, 
the region’s residents, particularly from Aber- 
deen City, make a substantial contribution to 
the holiday trade of the region, especially on 
Deeside and in Moray and Naira : not all tourist 
expenditure comes from outside the region. 

13.58. Employment and income creation due 
to tourism can only be estimated crudely. Hotels 
and catering is the only industry in which em- 
ployment is largely maintained by tourism, and 
even here the contribution of residents and local 
business is substantial. Tourism probably gene- 
rates a limited amount of secondary employ- 
ment in entertainments, sport and recreation, 
distribution, garages and passenger transport, 
but on a very modest scale. With regard to tliese 
sectors the income generated may be substantial, 
but the net effect will normally be to raise sales, 
or revenue, per employee rather than to create additional 
jobs. This is an important point and justifies our 



Important sources are the Annual Reports of the 
Location of Offices Bureau; Economist Intelligence 
Unit, A SuTV^ of Factors Gooeming the Location of Offices 
in the London Area (1964); J. V. Aucott, “Dispersal of 
Offices from Central London”, Town Planning Review 
13 (1960); J. S. Wabe, “Office Decentralisation: An 
Empirical Study”, Urban Studies, 3 ( 1966) ; M. Wright 
op. cit., and E. Hammond, “Dispersal of Government 
Offices: A Survey”, Urban Studies, 4 (1967). 

Of a sample examined by Wabe only 15 out of 114 
finns moving from Central London moved more than 
40 miles. Similarly, the Location of Offices Bureau also 
showed that between 1963 and 1967 only 16% of jobs 
moved were dispersed more than 80 miles from the 
G.L.C. area. Of course we have no measure of the 
degree of pressure at present being exerted by the 
L.O.B.; hitherto the Bureau has regarded its funedon 
as dispersing offices from London rather than to any 
particular areas — such as the development areas. 

In Glasgow office fioor space could increase from 11*0 
to 13’6 million sq. ft., 1963/64-81, with an additional 
3 million sq. ft. after 1981. In large provincial centres, 
considered as a whole, there is room for 20-5 million 
sq. ft. additional capacity before 1981, and a further 
I0'2 million after that date. 

Aberdeen is grossly under-represented in National 
Government employment, while concentration in 
London and South-East England (despite a recent 
bout of decentralisation) is nearly double the narional 
average (Hammond, loc. dl.). 
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estimate that less than of the region’s man- 
years of employment can be assigned to the 
effects of tourism. This is based on the following 
assumptions: that tourism accounts for 40% of 
hotel employment in Aberdeen (where com- 
mercial trade is large) but 80% of hotel employ- 
ment elsewhere in the region; for 33^% of man- 
years of employment in cinemas, theatres, radio, 
etc. — probably an over-estimate since large 
employers such as Grampian T.V. cater mainly 
for local needs; for 40% of man-years in Sport 
and other recreations; for 10% of employment 
in Motor repairers and garages — almost cer- 
tainly an over-estimate since there is little evi- 
dence of seasonal adjustments of labour in this 
sector; and for 5% of man-years in Retail distri- 
bution (in this sector the income effect is much 
larger than the employment effect) and in road 
and rail passenger transport (a very high propor- 
tion of tourists visiting the region travel by car) . 
Of course, the impact on employment varies 
from centre to centre. In Nairn, for example, 
one in twenty of the labour force is employed 
in hotels and catering adone: along with such 
Deeside and Spe^^ide centres as Braemar, 
Ballater and Grantowm, it clearly depends on 
tourism much more than other parts of the 
region. As suggested above, tourism generates 
more income than employment. The value of tour- 
ism in 1 964/65 may have been about ;()8^millions, 
or between 6 and 7 % of total net regional income 
in that year.^^^ Though the estimates for both 
employment and income are subject to rather 
wide margins of error (and the gap between 
them may be a little too large to be plausible) 
they clearly place tourist activity in perspective. 
Even if tourist activity disappeared altogether, 
the effects on employment would be fairly slight, 
unless we can adhere to the imlikely assumption 
that many service establishments serving tourists 
operate on the margin of profitability and would 
close down if the tourist contribution to their 
trade fell away. 

13.59. Apart from centres near the Cairngorm 
ski-ing districts (which within the survey area 
cater primarily for day-trippers rather tha n 
long-stay tourists) , the season is very short in the 
region. Despite a slight tendency for it to length- 
en in recent years, it is little more than two 
months. Thus, the demand for labour in the 
tourist industry is highly seasonal. Measures to 
stimulate this demand, except in arezis where 
no alternative source of employment exists or 
can be created, may have adverse effects on 
economic stability and may hinder expansion 
potential in other sectors. Moreover, the short 
season scarcely strengthens the case for sub- 
stantial improvement in tourist facilities since 
these are likely to be grossly under-utilised. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this generalisa- 
tion. A secondary self-contained holiday centre 
in west Deeside, following the Aviemore pattern 
could be used over much of the year. Caravan 
parks over much of the region could be viable 
especially if they were, in part, static sites and 
perhaps catered for residential all-year needs as 
well as tourists. Hotel developments in Aberdeen 
City can rely on commercial and local trade to 
supplement tourism, and boarding houses can 



utilise their accommodation by taking in stu- 
dents outside the holiday periods. But these are 
palliatives, and do not destroy the general thesis 
that the short season severely discourages invest- 
ment and makes many otherwise attractive 
projects uneconomic. 

13.60. North-East Scotland has shared in the 
growth of the holiday habit in recent years, but 
it is unlikely ever to appeal to the mass market. 
Furthermore, a decreasing proportion of visitors 
to the region come for one-centre holidays: 
climatic conditions and the growing popularity 
of motor-touring holidays are a major factor in 
this trend. The consequence is that a different 
type of location and facilities are required from 
those needed to serve a mass market. Economies 
of scale in the provision of tourist facilities are 
substantial, and the number of visitors, even to 
a centre like Aberdeen, possibly falls below the 
threshold needed to justify the large-scale enter- 
tainment and catering facilities found in resorts 
elsewhere. We do not deny the tremendous scope 
for improvement in tourist facilities, but the main 
need is for strategically placed small-scale 
developments.^^^ The region offers a consider- 
able variety in its beaches, scenery, places of 
interest and opportunities for outside active 
pursuits. It should set out to exploit these by 
catering for the increasingly popular mobile 
types of holiday. Thus we see a considerable 
future for North-East Scotland in serving the 
demand for touring and camping holidays, by 
the establishment of motels and caravan sites 
(here, as remarked in Chapter 1 1, the Forestry 
Commission could play a useful part) and by 
improving the quality of its hotel accommoda- 
tion.^^^ But the effects on the region’s livelihood 
are unlikely to be more than marginal. 

13.61. For these reasons, although tourism 
has a more than negligible impact on the region’s 
development, it does not have a dominant role. 
The Scottish Tourist Board’s estimates of the 
number of visitors to the region show complete 



This very approximate estimate starts from the rough 
figure of ,^65 millions of tourist expenditure in Scotland 
as a whole, in 1964/65, quoted in The Scottish Plan. It 
assumes that the proportion accruing to North-East 
Scotland was equal to the region’s proportion of total 
visitors to Scotland as estimated by the Scottish 
Tourist Board, i.e. about 13% (and also incidentally, 
to the region’s proportion of total recorded beds 
available in Scotland — again about 13%). 

One problem is that the rates of return on investmentin 
tourism are probably lower than in Manufacturing. 
Though this disparity has been reduced by the recent 
scheme for hotel development grants and loan assist- 
ance (Board of Trade, Hotel Development Incentives, 
Cmnd. 3633, 1968), equivalent subsidies do not exist 
for other Service developments connected with tourism. 
This is particularly so now that Service projects 
providing less than 50 additional jobs are no longer 
eligible for assistance under the Local Employment 
Acts. Moreover, in regard to the new hotel subsidy 
scheme aid is available only for projects supplying 
more than ten bedrooms, a scale of unit which may be 
inappropriate to some of the smaller centres in this 
region. However, new hotels below this size may not be 
viable even if they can rely on high occupancy rates. 
The car is so dominant as the chief tourist mode of 
transport that no additional provision for public 
passenger transport facilities can be justified on tourism 
grounds. 



hiability over receui years;'-^' but these conflict 
with the evidence, admittedly impressionistic, 
which we have received from the region’s holiday 
areas. This points to a substantial expansion in 
tourism in North-East Scotland over the past 
few years. Probably part of the discrepancy can 
be explained by the shift in emphasis to motor- 
ing, caras-anning and camping, which has led 
to a sizeable increase in the number of un- 
recorded visitors. If we accept the evidence of a 
recent increase in tourism, and the possibility 
of future expansion, the question arises as to the 
adequacy of facilities provided. There is no 
serious shortage of accommodation in the region 
as a whole. The number of licensed hotels has 
risen by over 10% since 1960, and though the 
number of boarding houses has declined this has 
been offset by an increase in casual bed-and- 
breakfast accommodation. Holiday resorts such 
as Naim operate near full capacity in July and 
August, and Aberdeen City suffers from a short- 
age in August. At present, there is sufficient 
spare capacity in districts around Aberdeen to 
cope with any overflow requirements. Moreover, 
accommodation in many parts of the region is 
inadequately utilised. A survey on Deeside 
showed that one half of 64 establishments sur- 
veyed were operating with a bed occupancy rate 
of below 60% (yet a 70% rate is regarded as an 
approximate viability criterion) There may 
be shortages of particular tj-pes of accommoda- 
tion, but not an overall shortage in the region 
as a whole. An improvement in local information 
services, including more co-operation bet\veen 
adjacent authorities, would help to improve the 
utilisation of existing accommodation. 

13.62. Finally, assuming that the trend 
towards touring holiday's and against single-stay 
centres will continue, it is highly inefficient for 
individual towns to provide their own tourist 
literature and publicity. The qualities and 
variety offered by the North East as a holiday 
area are not well kno%vn outside Scotland, and 
it is important to publicise them to other areas. 
But, given the character of the region and the 
current trends towards mobile holidays, it would 
be much more effective were the North East to 
present itself as a single holiday region with 
varied attractions and possibilities. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that consideration be given 
to the establishment of a North-East Tourist 



These esdmates fluctuate within the range 653-703,000 
visitors per year, 1960-66. 

<*) We are indebted to the Aberdeen University Depart- 
ment of Geography’s research team on tourism in the 
East Cairngorms for this information. Their very com- 
prehensive study, entitled Royal Grampian Counhy, 
of the existing resources and the development and 
impact of tourism in this particular part of the North 
East, is to be published in April 1969. 



Board which would be responsible for publicising 
the region as a whole, and which would employ 
a qualified tourist officer to do so. Financial 
support for such a Board should come from the 
local authorities of the region. 

Summary and Conclusions 

13.63. The main findings and conclusions of 
this examination of the Service sector may be 
summarised very briefly as follows; 

fi) The Service trades in the North East 
employ a higher proportion of the region- 
al labour force than in Great Britain as a 
whole, but the difference is not very 
great. Moreover, not all the Service 
activities are well established in the 
region: Distribution and Professional 
and scientific services are strongly repre- 
sented but, among others, Insurance, 
banking and finance and National 
Government service are under-repre- 
sented. 

(ii) Expansion in Serv'ice trades employment 
in recent years has been heavily concen- 
trated in female employment, with a 
declineintotalmaleemplo^’inent. Women 
now accoimt for more than half the pre- 
sent employment in the sector. 

(iii) On the projections made here total em- 
plo^Tiient in the Service trades will 
increase up to 1975, within an estimated 
range of 1,800 to 4,500 jobs. The increase 
will be prodominantly in jobs for w'omen, 
though increases in employment for men 
in Professional and sciendfic services and 
Motor repairers and garages may be 
substantial. 

(iv) Aberdeen City offers certain advantages 
for the expansion of office employment, 
but its geographical position weighs 
against such development. The City is 
unlikely to attract such employment from 
outside the region in the absence of 
special inducements or other action to 
decentralise the office activities of private 
and public bodies. 

(v) Tourism, although all-important in some 
places in the North East, probably 
accounts for only a small proportion of 
total regional employment, though it is 
more important as a creator of income. 
Further expansion is expected and this 
calls for a number of strategically placed 
small-scale developments to meet the 
changing character of tourism. The crea- 
tion of a regional tourist board which 
would promote the North East as a single 
holiday region could bring important 
benefits. 
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Chapter 14 

The Construction Industry 

ROBERT SHAW 



14.1. As an employer of labour the Construc- 
tion industry in the North-Eaist of Scotland has 
been one of the fastest growing industries over 
the period 1961 to 1966. In terms of growth rates 
it has shared top place with Food, drink and 
tobacco and -udth Professional and scientific 
services; all three activities recorded a 20% 
increase in emplojonent over the five-year 
period. This rate of growth compares with a 
Scottish rate of 14% and a British rate of 13%. 
As a source of new' jobs in the area Construction 
has been second only to Professional and scienti- 
fic services, bringing an additional 2,800 jobs 
against the 3,900 of the latter. As a source of 
additional male employment, however, the 
Construction industry led all other industries 
during 1961-66, w'ith 2,600 new jobs; the next 
best, Professional and scientific services, yielded 
1,200 new jobs for men. If we take the relative 
size of employment in the Construction industry 
of Britain as a whole as a standard, in 1966 the 
North East had more than its ‘share’ of this 
industry — 16,300 employees against an expected 
figure of 14,100. 

14.2. In 1967 the industry in the area con- 
sisted of some 750 firms, including in that figure 
the relevant local authority departments. The 
structure of the industry in the North East is 
similar to the national pattern. In the British 
industry as a whole over 82 % of all firms employ 
fewer than 13 people: in the survey area almost 
nine out of ten firms employ less than ten people. 
At the other end of the scale in Great Britain 
fewer than one quarter of 1 % of firms employ 
over 600, while in the North East only two-thirds 
of 1 % employ over 500. 

14.3. Information about the Construction 
industry in the North East of Scotland, as it was 
in mid-1967, was gathered mainl y by a postal 
questionnaire w'hich w'as circulated to all firms 
employing more than 50 persons, to 50% of 
firms with 11-50 workers, and to 10% of those 
employing 10 or fewer workers.^^^ Of this number 
replies were received fiom 35, or 25% of the 
sample. However, these firms employed 8,000, or 
52% of the labour force, so that the information 
obtained is clearly biased in the direction of 
larger firms. There will therefore be an over- 
emphasis on public building and civil engineer- 
ing at the expense of private building and of 
repairs and maintenance, since the latter are the 
traditional work of the small man. One result of 
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this is to distort the structure of the labour force. 
Of the 8,000 workers covered by our question- 
naire 37% were skilled, 6% were apprentices, 
6 % were administrative and technical, while the 
remaining 51 % were labourers and clerical and 
secretarial workers. The heavy weighting of 
local authority departments and civil engin- 
eering firms within this total tends to reduce the 
skilled and the apprenticeship categories. 

14.4. The firms responding to our question- 
naire were responsible in 1967 for an output of 
;^19'9 millions. Of this work 75% was carried 
out in the survey area, just over 22 % in the rest 
of Scotland, and the remaining 3 % elsewhere 
in the U.K. The percentage breakdown of the 
output figure for 1967 is shown in Table 14.1. 

Table 14.1 

Construction Questionnaire: 

Analysis of Respondents' Output, 1967 

per cent of total value 



Housing 


New buildings 


Civil 

engi- 

neering 


Repair 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


tenance 


4-3 


22-1 


8-1 


26-6 


24'8 


14-2 



These figures illustrate the tremendous depend- 
ence of the Construction industry in the area on 
public expenditure. If we assume that private 
expenditure on civil engineering is approxi- 
mately equal to public expenditure on repair 
and maintenance, and simply add together the 
categories of public housing, new public build- 
ings and civil engineering we find that this 
accounts for 74% of the value of work done. 
Obviously the future for the Construction indus- 
try in the area is determined by the course of 
public spending. 

14.5. A very broad distribution of costs into 
three categories was also sought from the firms, 
for 1967. This is given in Table 14.2. From 
this breakdown one can derive some idea of 
the income-generating power of expenditure 
on Construction in the area. There are few in- 
digenous raw materials available in the area, 
apart from aggregates: all the other materials 
are imported, representing a ‘leakage’ of ex- 



For further details see Appendix E III. 
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Table 14.2 

Construction Questionnaire: 
Analysis of Respondents' Costs 

per cent of total 



Building or civil engineering 




materials .... 


44-5 


Wages and salaries 


41-6 


Others (overheads etc.) . 


14-0 


Total .... 


100-1 



pendituie from the North E^t. If we assume 
that one-eighth of the raw materials comes from 
the area, and that two-thirds of the ‘other’ 
costs represent expenditure within the region, 
this, w'hen added to wages and salaries, would 
mean that out of every ;^100 spent on construc- 
tion in the North East, about ;^5 goes to profits, 
and almost £53 of the remaining £95 would also 
be disbursed in the region. Hence out of every 
£100 spent, for example, on housing in the area 
about £58 of income, ‘before tax’, would be 
generated in the area. 

14.6. An attempt was made in the question- 
naire to obtain some measure of the extent to 
which mechanisation in the industry, in the 
area, is labour saving. Respondents were asked 
to estimate how many extra men they would 
have required in mid-1967 had there been no 
new mechanisation in their firm in the previous 
five years. The total number returned was ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the 1967 employment 
of firms answering the question, and subsequently 
reduced to an annual rate. The rate of saving on 
manpower per year worked out at 2*4%. So far 
as reliance can be placed on an estimate of this 
kind, it means that should output in the industry 
level off and the working week remain constant, 
and assuming the continuance of the same 
average rate of mechanisation as in 1962-67, 
employment in the section of the industry 
covered by our respondents might be expected 
to fall by this percentage each year. 

14.7. Firms were also asked to indicate what 
factors would tend to act as bottlenecks if aU 
firms in the industry were trying to achieve a 
uniform increase in the value of work done by 
1970, over 1967. The results are given in 
Table 14.3. It is obvious from this table that the 
major problem which firms anticipate in the event 



of such expansion is whether they could obtain 
labour. It is interesting, how'ever, that this prob- 
lem appears to worry the large firms much less 
than medium-sized and smaller firms. Conversely 
finance appears to present greater problems to 
large firms than to others. Administration 
worries only medium and large firms, while 
concern about raw materials is evenly spread. 
-\mong the other difficulties mentioned are 
shortages of land, water and supervisory 
staff. 

14.8. Firms were also asked about which 
aspects of Government policy have created prob- 
lems for them of recent years. Of all the diffi- 
culties mentioned 44% wxre concerned with 
taxation. Closely linked with the complaints 
about taxation was the practice of tendering on 
a fixed price basis. For in many cases if a tax 
was changed after a tender had been accepted, 
the firm had to bear the increase. Tax changes 
plus fixed-price tendering accounted for over 
50% of all complaints. The tax about which there 
were most complaints was the Selective Employ- 
ment Tax; this accounted for 30% of all the 
difficulties mentioned, and complaints about it 
came from firms of all sizes. 

14.9. -After taxation the problem which was 
mentioned most often was devaluation, which 
raised the cost of imported raw materials, 
especially timber, as well as giving a general 
upward push to prices. It accoimted for 13% of 
all complaints and the larger firms seemed most 
troubled by it. The cost and difficulty of getting 
credit on the other hand appeared to impinge 
most heavily upon the smaller firms and 
accounted for 8% of all the complaints. We, 
therefore, have the unusual situation of small 
firms having had difficulty in obtaining credit in 
the past; but as stated in paragraph 14.7 it is the 
large firms which expect to find this a bottleneck 
if the whole industry were to expand by 1970. 
The only other significant group of complaints 
were from large firms about the increase in the 
cost of National Insurance s tam ps, and from the 
medium firms about vehicle licences. Both diffi- 
culties accounted for over 4% of total com- 
plaints. A wide variety of other complaints were 
mentioned but without any one receiving signi- 
ficant support. On the whole they appear to be 
those which one would expect from the Con- 
struction industry nationally; there do not 
appear to be any significant local problems 
created by Gk)vernment policy. 



Table 14.3 

Construction Questionnaire: Anticipated Bottlenecks 

per cent of firms anticipating bottlenecks 



Assumed percent^e increase in 


Per cent of firms anticipating bottlenecks 


mr- 


in 1970 over the 1967 level 


Labour 

(1) 


Finance 

(2) 


Admini- 

stradon 

(3) 


Raw 

materials 

(4) 


Other 

(5) 


10% increase in ALL firms 


64 


12 


8 


12 


12 


25% increase in ALL firms 


92 


40 


20 


20 


16 
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The Future Demand for Labour 
in Construction 

14.10. The rate of growth of demand for 
labour in the Construction industry in the sur- 
vey area has been given above as 20% between 
1961 and 1966. If some part of this increase is 
attributed to a cyclical change in the level of 
economic activity in an upward direction be- 
tween 1961 and 1966, the rate of growth declines 
marginally, to 19*5% for male employees in 
employment and to 16-6% for females. If these 
rates persisted unchanged until 1971 and 1976 
the Construction industry in the North East 
would then have the number of employees 
shown in Table 14.4. 

Table 14.4 

Construction Employment in 1971 
and 1976: Projection of Past 
Growth Rates 

thousands 





1966 


1971 


1976 


M^es 


15-5 


18-5 


22-1 


Females 


0-7 


0-8 


0-9 


Total 


16-3 


19-3 


23-0 



The industry would therefore be providing 3,000 
extra jobs by 1971 and 6,700 by 1976, over the 
1966 level. 

14.11. Continued growth at this rate seems, 
however, to be most unlikely in the future, for it 
would be contrary to present national trends. 
For Great Britain as a whole the munber of 
employees in employment in this industry 
reached a peak in 1965, declined by M% from 
1965 to 1966, by 5*6% between 1966 and 1967 
and by 2-1% beuveen 1967 and 1968. The 
Scottish figure reached its peak a year later and 
declined by 4-6% between 1966 and 1967, the 
latest year for which there is information. Pre- 



liminary figures for 1967 for the North East also 
show employment in Construction falling 
between 1966 and 1967 to 15,500. A large part 
of this is likely to be due to the reclassification of 
employees which has followed the introduction 
of S.E.T. If the same amount of reclassification 
occurred in the Construction industry in North- 
East Scotland as occurred for the industry in 
Great Britain, the 1966 regional figure should 
be revised downwards to 15,800. The real decline 
between 1966 and 1967 would then be of some 
300 jobs, that is a rate of decline of 2 %. 

14.12. The information that exists about 
plans for expenditure on Construction in the 
area in the future also suggests a brake on the 
rate of growth of the Construction industry. The 
expected trends in public housing, private build- 
ing and some new public building, covering, on 
the basis of our sample, about a third of all Con- 
struction expenditure, are all downward from a 
peak in 1967. These estimates must obviously 
be treated with caution; people are less w illin g 
to state clearly what their plans are the further 
off in the time to which they relate, so that in the 
end their estimates are likely to err on the 
low side. The view of the industry in the area is 
also less pessimistic than these estimates imply. 
The best guess in the face of conflicting views is 
that there may be only a slight change in em- 
ployment up to 1970. What happens beyond 
that date is likely to be determined by action 
taken on the recommendations contained in 
this Report. If the recommendations are adopted, 
the outlook for the industry should again be 
bright, for it would have to meet some increase 
in demand for houses, factories and new roads, 
and employment could be expected to expand. 
However, in projecting employment in abstrac- 
tion from policy changes of this kind we make 
the conservative estimate that up to 1970 male 
employment in the industry will decline by 500 
from the 1967 figure, and that between 1970 
and 1975 it will continue unchanged. These are 
the projections which were used in Chapter 8 
in estimating future demand for labour in the 
North East on a sectoral basis. 
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Chapter IS 

Transport and Power 

JOHN L MARSHALL 



15.1. This chapter will discuss the transport 
communications, both internal and external, of 
North-East Scotland, and will examine the pro- 
vision of power within the region. Both of these 
groups of services are essential parts of the infra- 
structure of any region, and their adequate 
development is a necessary ingredient of any 
improvement of the development potential of 
our survey area. Efficient communications and 
transport are peculiarly important to it, because 
of its situation at some distance from major 
centres of population. 

i. Communications and Transport 

The Road Network 

15.2. The road pattern of the North East has 
the twofold function of connecting together the 
various towns and vElages of an extensive region, 
and of linking all parts of that region with the 
rest of the country. Both are vital to the future 
development of the area. 

15.3. Consideration of the future of the road 
network of the North East has to be related to 
the situation in Scotland as a whole. The 
Government has recently produced proposals 
for the road programme throughout the 1 970s. 
It was estimated that about ^450 millions would 
be spent on new roads in the 1970s. A main object 
of the trunk road programme would be improve- 
ments to enable the most severely overloaded 
roads to be reconstructed. Serious overloading 
is not defined, but it is considered that on a 
cost benefit analysis the rate of return is unlikely 
to justify reconstructing a road until it is carry- 
ing at least twice the design capacity (i.e. the 
standard at which a new road is designed in 
order to provide a free flow of traffic). 

15.4. The level of car ownership in the North 
East is much greater than in Scotland as a whole, 
and is about equal to the U.K. average. The 
major reason for this is certainly the rural 
character and extensiveness of the region. In 
this country, the level of car ownership is low 
in the large conurbations, and the difference 
between Aberdeen City and the rest of the 
region is in line with this. But in the variations 
between the North-Eastern counties one can 
discern the effect of income levels. 

15.5. During the 1960s the level of traffic has 
been increasing at a rate of about 7% a year, 



Table 15.1 

North East: Proportion of Private Househotds 
by Number of Cars in 1966 



Area 


Percentage of total house- 
holds Vkith : — 


No car 


One car 


Two/morc 

cars 


Aberdeen City 


63-7 


33-0 


3-3 


Aberdeen County 


44-8 


46-9 


8-3 


Banff 


49-6 


42-6 


7-8 


Kincardine 


43' 1 


48-1 


8-7 


Moray 


50-1 


43'6 


6'2 


Naim 


54-6 


37'3 


8-1 


N.E. Region 


53-9 


40-1 


5-9 


Scotland 


64-4 


31-6 


3-9 


England and Wales 


54-4 


39-3 


6-4 


Britain 


55-3 


38-5 


6-2 



Source: 1966 Sample Genius. 



although the rate has been somewhat higher in 
Aberdeen City. Estimates of the future rate of 
increase depend on various factors such as the 
level of real income and the size of the popula- 
tion. Two projections were made of the future 
traffic volume, on alternative assumptions as to 
the growth rate. One projection assumed that 
the 7% rate of growth of the 1960s will continue 
down to 1975: the other assumed an 8% rate 
from 1965 to 1975. The projected rates were 
applied to the traffic flows recorded at just two 
points — those with the highest figures — on four 
major roads. These results are compared with 
the traffic predictions obtained from the standard 
national method.^^^ Having regard to the fact 
that an overload of 100% is not unacceptable 
in that it does not greatly impede the free flow 
of traffic, it can be seen that the roads of the 
North East will be adequate to meet probable 
increases in traffic volume down to 1975. 

15.6. This does not ofcourse mean that things 
are perfect on the roads of the North East. The 
region’s road network is physically no better — 
tliough no worse — than that of many other parts 
of the country. But it is relatively uncongested, 



<i) For an account of the standard national method see 
Advisory Manual on Traffic Prediction for Rural Roads 
(H.M.S.O., 1968). 
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Table 15.2 

Projections of Traffic Volumes, 1 965-75: A92, A94, A96 and A98 



Road 


Census point 


Traffic 
census figure 
p.c.us. per day*” 


Traffic 
per cent 
capa 


in 1970 
of design 
:ity**^ 


1 

pe 


'raffic in 1975 
a: cent of design 
capacity*^’ 


7% 

growth 


8% 

growth 


7% 

growth 


8% 

growth 


Standard 

national 

method 


A92 (T) 


Cammachmore . 


8840 


138 


144 


193 


212 






Tarsets 


4429 


69 


72 


88 


106 


82 


A94 


Mains of Luther 


4794 


86 


91 


120 


134 






Redmyre . 


4743 


85 


90 


118 


133 


103 


A36 (T) 


East of Elgin 


6512 


102 


106 


142 


156 


121 




Ten mile stone . 


6341 


99 


103 


139 


152 


118 


A98 (T) 


West of Banff . 


4658 


73 


76 


102 


112 






Moray/Banff boundary 


2714 


42 


44 


59 


65 


50 



( 1 ) ‘Passenger car units’ per day. In the case of the A94, the estimates are based on figures from the 1963 census; all 
the others are based on the 1965 census. 
t*> ‘Design capacity’ is defined as 9,000 p.c.us. per day. 



Source of census and standard national method predictions-. S.D.D. 



and this is an advantage for development in the 
immediate future. 

15.7. There is, however, a number of places 
where the road network -wdll be strained by the 
likely increase in traffic. The major trunk routes 
into, and through, the region pass through a 
number of towns, such as Bucksbum, Elgin, 
Inverurie, Huntly, Stonehaven and Laurence- 
kirk, where there is a grow’ing degree of con- 
gestion. Bucksbum’s problems would be aggra- 
vated by the recommended development of 
Donside; indeed, as we recognise in Chapter 3 
(para. 3.24) such developments would fairly 
soon involve expenditure on the A.96. In fact, 
the dualling of this road through Bucksbum 
has been agreed, and is scheduled for the early 
seventies. Later in the 1970s, as the development 
of Dyce gets under way, improvements to the 
road link between this village and the A.96 will 
also be made. If the development of Lower Don- 
side progresses as we would hope, it may be 
necessary to take action at Inverurie and Kin- 
tore, to by-pass these burghs. Huntly is also a 
serious bottleneck on the route beUveen Aber- 
deen and Elgin, and although there are plans to 
deal with this by a system of one-way streets, a 
by-pass may ultimately be required. We have 
recognised that our proposals for the Elgin area 
will increase the congestion within that town 
and, as mentioned earlier, an inner relief road 
has been approved for the early seventies. One 
other major development on the A.96 %vill be the 
construction of a new bridge over the Spey at 
Fochabers ; work on this is due to start almost 
immediately. 

15.8. The problems of Aberdeen City are 
dearly different in character from those of the 
rest of the North East, but they cannot be com- 
pletely detached from the regional transport 
situation as a whole. The volume and circula- 
tion of traffic within the City w'ill be strongly 
influenced by developments in the region at 
large; while they in turn can react on these 



developments since, at present, southbound 
traffic originating to the north of the City must 
— practically speaking — pass through it. The 
level of car ownership in Aberdeen is less than 
in the rest of the region, but this may sim ply 
mean that the already higher rate of growth of 
traffic in the City will be maintained and may 
even accelerate. In any event, as we have seen, 
the location of future developments wdthin the 
Aberdeen City region will influence the need for 
roads. Currently, traffic does not warrant the 
building of an outer ring road, but if there are 
to be major developments in the Don Valley, at 
Inverurie, Kintore and Dyce, then it will even- 
tually become necessary to build an outer ring 
road, to link the A.92 and the A.96. The present 
ring road offers a good route to through traffic, 
keeping it well away from the City centre. For 
the immediate future this will meet the need; 
and wdth improvements already plaxmed, it will 
be able to accommodate an increased flow. But 
the scope for such expansion has its limits. 

15.9. On the A.92 south of Aberdeen further 
dualling of the stretch between the City and 
Stonehaven is provided for in the 1970s. Later 
in the seventies a Stonehaven by-pass may be 
built ; it will certainly be needed by then, as may 
well be a by-pass at Laurencekirk. 

15.10. One matter on which an early decision 
should be taken is the trunking of the A.94 
between Stonehaven and Perth. The position 
at present is that a final decision has been de- 
ferred xmtil the publication of the Tayside 
Survey. Our own survey of hauliers in the North 
East, as well as one undertaken by the North- 
East Consultative Group among industrialists, 
indicates widespread support for reversing the 
status of the A.92 and the A.94. It may well be 
that the future development of Tayside would 
eventually merit the retention of trunk status 
for the A.92 ; but at the present time, and for the 
foreseeable future, the strongest interests of the 
North East clearly lie in the maximum possible 
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improvement of the A.94. The major bottleneck 
on this route, the Upper North Water Bridge, 
is just outside our region ; its replacement, which 
has been agreed to, will be highly beneficial to 
the communications of the North East. 

15.11. A proposal of a different kind is the 
long-standing campaign for a new road through 
Glen Feshie. This road, which would cost at 
least £2 millions to construct, and which would 
connect Upper Deeside with the Great Glen, has 
been argued for on the grounds that it would 
allow the movement of North-East timber to the 
Fort William pulp mill; that it would help the 
fishing industry by facilitating the movement of 
west coast fish to Aberdeen; and finally, that it 
would benefit the tourist industry'. Only the last 
of these arguments has any substance, but like 
all questions involving the improvement of 
tourist facilities, its projected benefits are diffi- 
cult to quantify. It would certainly help to 
increase the already expanding t\*inter sports 
activities of the area by making it possible to 
move qioickly from one side of the Cairngorms 
to the other. It would probably also increase the 
volume of summer tourism throughout the 
North East by providing an attractive touring 
circuit between west and east. However, it is 
significant that the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board, which has a clear interest 
in such a project, has not dissented from the 
suggestion of the Highland Transport Board that 
the improvement of existing roads should take 
precedence over the building of new roads such 
as the Glen Feshie road. This is a view which 
we endorse. 

The Road Haulage industry 

15.12. The Road haulage industry within the 
region has an interesting structure which calls 
for some comment. There is a munber of very 
large operators which, while undertaking a 
certain amount of purely local business, are 
mainly engaged in the long-distance carriage of 
freight into and out of the region. The medium- 
sized concerns tend to concentrate to a greater 
extent upon purely local work, although they 
do also engage in longer-distance work. The 
small firms, of whom there are many, basically 
serve a limited area and do not normally engage 
in long-distance work. 

15.13. A questionnaire was sent to some 120 
hauliers who included all the large and medium- 
sized firms, and a selection of the smaller busi- 
nesses. The questionnaire was designed to dis- 
cover information about various aspects of the 
respondents’ activities. They were asked what 
were the present and likely future scale of their 
activities; what their levels of charges were; 
whether there were any differences in their 
charges for freight coming into and going out 
of the survey area; which road improvements 
would be of most benefit to them. Altogether, 49 
firms replied to the questionnaire. As these 
included most of the large companies, the 
replies may have been unrepresentative of the 
industry. On the other hand, to the extent that 
this was so the replies were biased towards those 
firms which are most important for the prosperity 
of the area. Some of the results of the question- 



naire ^\'iIl be mentioned in tlie next two para- 
graphs. The recommendations made earlier 
about the road-building programme take into 
account the views of the respondents to the 
Enquiry, although clearly these were not the only 
factors which were borne in mind. 

15.14. The future of the Road haulage indus- 
try in the North East is affected by some uncer- 
tainty. One source of this is the 1968 Transport 
Act, and in particular the possible effects of the 
quantity licensing provisions. Under these, the 
operators of goods vehicles of over 16 tons gross 
weight will have to apply for licences if they wish 
to transport any goods more than 1 00 miles and 
certain specified bulk materials (e.g. coal, 
various extracted materials and iron and steel) 
over any distance. The only exemptions from 
these prowsions are the carriage of livestock, 
household furniture removals, the movement of 
goods within and betw'een off-shore islands which 
have no rail connection with the mainland and 
the transport of roundwood. Although some of 
the exemptions are clearly in the interest of the 
North East, these provisions of the Act may have 
adverse effects on the region. 

15.15. Both our Enquiry and an inves- 
tigation carried out on behalf of the North- 
East Consultative Group indicated that many 
firms would be affected by these provisions of 
the Act. The questionnaire sent to hauliers 
indicated that some 40% of the freight they 
carried originated outside the region or w’as 
being sent outwith it. Because of the distances 
between the North East and the centres of indus- 
try and population to the south virtually all the 
goods transported into or out of the area will be 
subject to the quantity licensing provisions. 
These provisions may have some direct effects 
on the cost of transporting goods to and from 
the region; but their indirect effects on the 
flexibility of Road haulage operations may be 
more significant in the long run. It is important 
that there should be a continuotis surveillance of 
the consequences of the Act for regions such as 
the North East. 

15.16. Another source of uncertainty is the 
eventual effect of the liner train service. The 
projected National Freight Corporation may be 
more successful than British Rail in persuading 
industrialists to use this. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that “the charges British Rail 
will be making for providing and hauling the 
Corporation’s freight liner trains . . . might con- 
ceivably lead to a raising of freight liner 
charges”. This uncertainty affects all road 
hauliers, even those who do not compete directly 
with the liner trains. If there is an upsurge in the 
volume of freight carried by the liner trains, this 
could have the result of forcing some of the long- 
distance hauliers to concentrate more on moving 
freight over shorter distances. However, it is 
notable that, despite all the uncertainties, those 
hauliers who responded to our questiormaire 
expect that there will be an increase in the 
number of people employed in their industry 
by the mid-1970s. 



Financial Times, 1 Ith November, 1968. 
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15.17. Although many of the hauliers in. the 
region charge their customers the rates suggested 
by the Road Haulage Association, a number 
differentiate bet%veen loads taken from the region 
and loads brought in. In nearly all these cases, 
the charges for loads brought in — the back- 
loads — are the lower ones. This differentiation 
is tied up with an overall imbalance in the 
volume of goods carried into and out of the 
region. The precise effects of the situation are 
difficult to judge, but, a priori, one would expect 
that the existence of the imbalance would tend 
to raise the average level of transport costs to 
and from the region, though such higher costs 
may not necessarily be passed on completely to 
the transport users. However, the lower cost of 
back-loads operates to the advantage of some of 
the region’s industries — some food processors, 
for example — enabling them to import raw 
materials and other supplies at a lower cost than 
they could otherwise expect to do; but just who 
pays for this, as someone must, it is not possible 
to determine. 

Rail Services 

15.18. The railway network of the region has 
been greatly reduced in recent years : it is now, 
effectively, stripped down to the two major links 
between Aberdeen and the south and Aberdeen 
and Inverness. The importance of the latter 
route has been recognised by its inclusion in the 
list of loss-making lines which are to receive 
Government grants towards their running costs. 

15. 19. Clearly, both lines are important to the 
maintenance and development of the economy 
of the North East; but of the two, the link with 
the south of Scotland and England occupies a 
special position. Here it is clear that some of the 
earlier misgivings over the closing of the Strath- 
more line were unfounded. At least, the mu tin g 
of all trains through Dundee has not obstructed 
the recent marked speeding up of the links with 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, while it has, of course, 
improved the service to Dundee and Tayside. 

15.20. Rail connections between Aberdeen 
and the south are generally good and constitute 
a positive advantage to the City and the region. 
The Toothill Report on the Scottish economy 
emphasused the need for adequate sleeper ser- 
vices between Scotland and England to meet 
the need of industrialists, and in this connection 
it may be noted that a survey of the sleeper 
service between Aberdeen and London during 
1967 found that the berths, particularly first- 
class berths were not fully utilised. 

15.21. But the most potent development in 
rail links with the south has been the establish- 
ment of Aberdeen as a liner train centre in 1966. 
This is most important for the attractiveness of 
the area to incoming firms. This service connects 
Aberdeen with London and Southampton; but 
there is also a feeder service from Aberdeen to 
Glasgow, inaugurated in 1967 and designed to 
move containers between Aberdeen and English 
cities like Manchester, Birmingham and Shef- 
field, which are not served by the main HnV , 
This feeder service will be expanded to connect 
with liverpool in 1969 and South Wales in 
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1970. The Aberdeen-London service is now- 
running at between 50 and 60% of capacity. 
The feeder service between Glasgow and Aber- 
deen has not been so successful due to difficulties 
at the Glasgow depot. Once these have been 
overcome it is hoped that this service will be 
more fully utilised. 

15.22. The other main rail link of the North 
East is the line from Aberdeen to Inverness via 
Inverurie, Keith and Elgin. This has an impor- 
tant internal function in facilitating communica- 
tions within the region. It also has a part to play 
in the kind of developments projected for the 
Don Valley, and the Elgin area, in this Report. 
In this connection the position of Inverurie 
station is of some significance. Originally on the 
Beeching list for closure, the Railway Board did 
not proceed with this proposal when other clo- 
sures with which it was linked were resubmitted 
in 1967. Any decision about the future of Inver- 
urie station must take account of its potential 
importance for suburban passenger traffic. It is 
true that at present only sixty or so people travel 
daily to work, by train, from Inverurie to Aber- 
deen. But the proposals contained elsewhere in 
this Report, if implemented could result in an 
increase in the number of daily commuters. 
Also the importance of Inverurie as a freight- 
loading point in relation to present and future 
industrial development should be kept in view. 

15.23. One other rail link now closed, r.q |ls 
for comment. The Deeside line was closed in 
1966, but at the time the Railway Board were 
instructed to retain the track and formation. It 
may be said that the line was relatively unim- 
portant for freight and existed largely for 
passenger travel. As such, and leaving aside the 
upper reaches of the valley, it did provide a 
commuter service for the Deeside residential 
areas. Any case for re-opening the line would 
have to rest heavily on the developing traffic 
situation in Aberdeen and the possibility of this 
proving intractable to other measures. The 
pattern of future development for the Aberdeen 
City region proposed in this Report would, in 
itself, add only marginally to the traffic problems 
on the Deeside arteries, though these problems 
are far from inconsiderable and any general 
success in promoting development would cer- 
tainly add to them. Unless there were much 
larger developments at Banchory than we 
envisage, the potential population increase on 
Deeside would not in our view alter the via- 
bility of the Deeside line. 

Air Services 

15.24. In Dyce Airport, and air services from 
it, the North East has a major communications 
asset, which adds quite measurably to the 
attractiveness of the region to incoming industry. 
The maintenance and, when possible, extension 
of the air links which it provides are vital to the 
development of the region. It should also be 
noted that the north-western part of the region 
has ready access to Dalcross, the airport for 
Inverness. Indeed it is a signal advantage of 
Elgin and its surrounding burghs that they are 
within the Dalcross catchment area. The flights 
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from Dyce and Dalcross provide for daily travel 
between the North East and London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham and Bel- 
fast. In all these cases it is possible to make a 
return journey within the same day. At the 
present time these ser%dces are under-utilised, 
although there has been a marked increase in 
the numbers of passengers carried, with a slo\ver 
increase in the volume of air freight. The ‘bus 
stop’ service between Aberdeen and the south 
of England, announced to start in 1969, will 
greatly increase the range of possible flights and 
connections, and if successful will be a substan- 
tial asset to the region. Dyce, which is also of 
course an important link with the Northern 
Isles, is expected to be able to cope with the 
growth of traffic in the foreseeable future. It can 
also take larger aircraft, including Tridents, 
than the Viscounts at present in service. 

Ports 

15.25. There is a number of harbours in the 
North East through which goods are shipped 
into and out of the region. Several of the smaller 
ones such as Buckie, Fraserburgh, Lossiemouth, 
Macduff and Peterhead retaina local importance 
in the shipment of bulk commodities like coal 



and grain. But only Aberdeen is of really major 
importance as a port. The volume of trade 
through this port over the last decade is shown 
in Table 15.5. 

15.26. ^ Vith the exception of coastwise exports 
the trend of shipments has been upwards, though 
there have been quite large fluctuations from 
year to year in some types of movement. The 
decline in coastwise exports is the result of in- 
creasing competition from road transport. But 
imports, both coastwise and foreign, have risen. 
Fish accounts for a large proportion of the foreign 
imports here, while bulk commodities like ferti- 
lisers, petroleum products and coal are promi- 
nent in coastwise imports. The only regular 
coastal route from Aberdeen is that to Orkney 
and Shetland; the port is the major link with 
the islands. 

15.27. A survey in 1963^^^ suggested that the 
level of trade through the port of Aberdeen 
would increase slowly, and the general trend of 
movements before and after that year certainly 
supports that conclusion. There is possible scope 
for developing the routes between Aberdeen 
and Scandinavian ports. A car ferry’ has been 

<i> By the Econoinist Intelligence Unit. 



Table 15.3 

Dyce Airport: Numbers of Passenger Movements, 1960-67 





1960-bl 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


To and from the north 
and the Islands . 


21.444 


18,189 


17,534 


20,558 


25,136 


To and from points south 
of Aberdeen 


18,594 


37,717 


46,906 


52,035 


59,788 



Source : B.E.A. 



Table 15.4 

Dyce Airport: Volume of Freight Handled, 1960-67 

kilos 





1960-61 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


To and from points north 


291,681 


360,265 


293,755 


243,167 


192,790 


To and from points south 


58,757 


46,188 


74,605 


99,133 


147,102 



Source : B.E.A. 



Table 15.5 

Volume of Trade through Aberdeen Harbour 

thousand tons 



Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Total 

movements 


Coastwise 


Foreign 


Coastwise 


Foreign 


1956-57 


745-9 


268-8 


327-8 


18-6 


1,361-1 


1960-61 


778-4 


313-4 


155-5 


21-3 


1,268-6 


1966-67 


812-5 


389-6 


112-5 


80-9 


1,395-5 



Souret: Aberdeen Harbour Board. 
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mooted; the advantage here is that Aberdeen 
offers tile shortest sea crossing. For cargo there is 
the advantage of lack of congestion in the port, 
and though the land haul to and from the City 
is a long one, with improved rail freight facilities 
it may be possible for Aberdeen to attract some 
of the growing trade tvith the Scandinavian 
members of E.F.T.A. This possibility would 
certainly bear further examination by the 
Harbour Board in conjunction with British Rail. 

15.28. Developments in. the harbour area of 
Aberdeen have suffered in the past from the 
division of responsibilities between the Board 
and the Town. The Board has tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to purchase land from the Town Council 
for industrial development. But the whole 
question of development in the harbour area, 
including the rebuilding of the fish market which 
is a major use of land on the quayside, cannot be 
divorced from the planning of the central area of 
the City; and the division of responsibility is 
likely, as in the case oflocal authority boundaries, 
to obstruct rational planning. It is possible that 
the inability of the Board to provide a site near 
the harbour might deter a firm wishing to estab- 
lish itself in the port. On the other hand, indus- 
trial activities of any kind generate traffic and 
other planning problems with which the Town 
has to cope. But apart from the need to harmon- 
ise policies, it does appear that a careful scrutiny 
of land use in the whole harbour area is called 
for. In view' of the shortage of space around the 
quays, a study should be made of the needs of, 
and justification for, all existing uses of land. 

Public Transport 

15.29. Travel-to-work journeys in the North 
East tend to be short; this has been confirmed 
to us by information from a number of partial 
sources — employment exchange data, a census 
of bus journeys on certain routes, and a .small 
sample check on some other routes undertaken 
for this survey.^ri the same time, as we have 
stressed earlier, it is vital to increase the extent 
and efficiency of local labour markets in the 
region. For this purpose the maintenance of 
adequate public transport between the places 
within, single labour catchment areas— both 
in our two designated areas of growth and 
elsewhere — is vital. This largely means good bus 
services, though rail services have a certain 
importance on one or two routes, such as 
Aberdeen to Inverurie. 

15.30. The two main operators of bus services 
in the region are the Aberdeen City Transport 
Department and W. Alexander & Sons (Nor- 
thern) Ltd. The latter, a member of the Scottish 
Bus Group, operates over a somewhat wider 
field than our survey area, but is responsible 
for the great majority of services outside Aber- 
deen City. Both operators have suffered a slow 
erosion in numbers of passengers carried. One of 
the ways in which the City is meeting its prob- 
lems is by the introduction of single-manning on 
certain routes. 



The information on bus journeys was kindly made 
available to us by W. Alexander & Sons (Northern) Ltd., 
who also gave us facilities to conduct our own sample 
check on some of their routes. 
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15.31. Alexanders’ problems are intensified 
by the widely-scattered population which it 
serves with a consequent under-utilisation of 
capacity; and the experiments in East Lothian 

Table 15.6 

Aberdeen Transport Department: 

No. of Passengers Carried, 

1959-68 

thousands 



Year 


No. 


1959-60 


95,836 


1964-65 


81,638 


1967-68 


75,940 



to combine bus services with, for example, 
G.P.O. services, are very relevant to conditions 
in parts of the North East. The closure of certain 
rail routes has been conditional on Alexanders 
running convenient buses, the services being 
subsidised by the Scottish Transport Group. 
Following the Transport Act the continued 
subsidisation of other rural bus services will be a 
matter for local authority decision and finance. 
It is important that the labour market develop- 
ment considerations already mentioned should 
be kept squarely before all the decision-making 
authorities. 

II. Gas and Electricity 

15.32. The provision of power of all kinds on 
an adequate scale is essential for the attraction 
of new industry. In earlier times the availability 
of sources of power determined the location of 
certain industries. But wdth the advent of elec- 
trical power, and its provision through a 
national grid, power as such ceased to have such 
a determining influence. It is well known that 
this has reduced the relative attractiveness of 
certain locations and allowed other forces to 
influence location decisions. Nevertheless, it is 
still important that there should be an adequate 
central provision of power for any region which 
aims to maintain and increase its industrial base. 

15.33. In this chapter discussion is limited to 
the gas and electiicity industries. Although oil is 
of increasing importance, there are variotis 
reasons for omitting any dbcussion of it. It does 
not suffer from the supply constraints which 
affect both the electricity and gas indxistries. 
Also, information about the prices negotiated 
between oil companies and industrial users is 
not readily available. The other major fuel is, 
of course, coal, and this is of declining impor- 
tance. There are no physical constraints on the 
supply of coal to the North East, but the fact 
that the price of coal is relatively high in Scot- 
land, because of high production costs, is a 
disincentive to its use. 

Gas 

15.34. Consumption of gas within the survey 
area has increased in recent years in line with the 
national trend, and the Scottish Gas Board 
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believes that this expansion ^vill continue. The 
National Plan estimated that the consumption 
of gas within Britain would increase by per 
annum beUveen 1964 and 1970. This compared 
with an annual rate of gro\\i;h of 3-4°, 'g between 
1960 and 1964 and virtual stagnation in the 
later 1950s. From estimates provided by the 
Scottish Gas Board, it is clear that the Board 
adheres to the Plan figure as far as the North 
East is concerned, since it is expecting a 36°'o 
growth in consumption between 1966 and 1970. 

Table 15.7 

Consumption of Gas Within 
the Survey Area 

thousand therms 



Yeai' 


Consumption 


1960 


12,108 


1963 


11,638 


1966 


12,925 


1970 (estimate) 


17,593 


1975 (estimate) 


24,714 



Source; Scottish Gas Board. 



inter-connection of the Aberdeen and Inverness 
systems to form a regional grid would be advan- 
tageous in increasing the security of supply 
within the North East. If the region as a whole 
is to benefit further from the technical economies 
of scale, and also if the supply of natural gas 
from the North Sea is plentifiil, it may become 
necessary to complete the link with the Central 
Scottish Grid. Clearly the Gas Board will have 
to weigh the costs of the connecting mains and 
transmission losses against the gains in produc- 
tion costs. But regional considerations should 
also be given weight: an expanding and secure 
supply of fuel is essential to the North East. 

15.37. The cost of gas to all classes of con- 
sumers in the North East is, as in Scotland as a 
whole, high by national comparisons. In fact, 
of the other eleven area boards only one has a 
higher domestic tariff, and only three charge 
commercial users more. In Table 15.8 figures 
for Scotland, Great Britain and two of the 
English board areas are given, to show the 
relative position. The reasons for the higher 
price of gas in Scotland are varied, but include 
higher coal prices and the much more extensive 
area over ^vhich the Board’s consumers are 



Table 15.8 

Income from Gas Sales by Selected Regions, 1966-67 

pence per therm sold 



Category of 
consumer 


Scottish 

Region 


N. Thames 
Region 


E. Midlands 
Region 


National 

averse 


Domestic . 


31-33 


26-08 


21-24 


25-49 


Industrial . 


19-08 


18-93 


13-68 


16-02 


Public Admin. 


26-49 


20-17 


17-80 


20-44 


Commercial 


27-63 


21-88 


19-03 


22-16 


-Average 


27-81 


24-26 


18-27 


22-74 



Source : .Ajinual Report of the Gas Council for 1966-67. 



15.35. In the North East, the Board has 
followed a policy of closing small, tmeconomic 
gasworks and concentrating production for the 
region in the Inverness and Aberdeen plants. It 
is expected that between 1960 and 1970, thirteen 
small gasworks will have been closed in the area. 
Although this policy may have added marginally 
to the employment problems of the tovms 
affected by the closures, it is clearly in the 
interests of the region as a whole. 

15.36. The Board anticipates no shortage of 
production capacity in the region. It has plans 
for expanding the capacity of its plant at Inver- 
ness, and its Aberdeen plant is also capable oi 
further expansion. The two plants are not yet 
interconnected : Inverness supplies gas to all the 
northern part of our region and as far east as 
Huntly, Banff and Turriff. Aberdeen supplies it 
as far north as Fraserburgh and Peterhead, to 
Inverurie and Banchory and south to Stone- 
haven. In the south of the region Laurencekirk 
and Inverbervie are served by mains which 
connect up ^vith the Central Scottish Grid. The 



scattered. These higher prices are hardly an 
addition to the attractiveness of the North East, 
or ofScotiandas a whole; but at least in the case 
of our region, there is some slight compensation 
in a lower level of electricity charges. 

15.38. Finally, there appear to be no signifi- 
cant constraints on the supply of gas within the 
region. All the burghs are served from one or 
other of the two production points and supplies 
can be increased to any place where industrial 
growth is at all likely. 

Electricity 

15.39. Electricity is provided throughout the 
survey area by the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board. As the total area served by the 
Hydro Board extends far beyond the bounds of 
the North East, all the information about the 
operations of the Board within the region has 
been given by the Board. The future of the 
Board and of hydro-electricity were the centre 
of controversy after the publication of the 
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Report of the Mackenzie Committee in 1962. 
The Committee suggested, inter alia, that the 
North Board should be merged with the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board, and it c^t doubt 
on the viability of conventional hydro schemes. 
In 1 963 the Secretary of State announced that 
the two Boards would continue to enjoy a 
separate existence, but that there would be 
increasing collaboration between them. The 
Chairman of each Board is now a member of 
the other, and the two Boards seek jointly to 
provide for likely future demand for electricity 
within their areas. Such a procedure enables 
them to enjoy the economies of scale to a greater 
extent than would be possible in the absence of 
co-operation. 

15.40. Neither of the next two major projects 
of the Boards will be built within the North- 
East region. These are the advanced gas-cooled 
nuclear generating station now building at 
Hunterston ‘B’, and the proposed 300MW 
pumped storage scheme at Foyers which is 
planned to come into operation in 1974. But the 
North Board is currently examining the possi- 
bility of building a nuclear station on the North- 
East coast. This would not influence the supply 
position until possibly the later 1970s, but in any 
case the provision now being made by the two 
Boards, and their co-operation in supply, will 
ensure an adequate supply of electricity in the 
North East. 

15.41. In 1965-66 the Hydro Board sold a 
total of 1,180 million kilowatts in the survey 
area.^^^ It estimates that its sales will rise to 
1,656 millions by 1969-70, and to 2,480 millions 



Although the area covered by our survey does not 
coincide exactly with any of the Board’s administrative 
areas, the Board believes that its estimates of past 
and future consumption within the region are “fairly 
close to the actual position”. 



by 1974-5. It is expected that the Board wiU 
become a net importer of electricity from the 
south by the mid-seventies, though, owing to 
the pattern of production, it will still be supply 
ing some power to the South of Scotland Board 

15.42. The Board has to carry on certain 
activities which are commercially unremunera- 
tive. For example, it has estimated that its loss 
from the provision of electricity to rural con- 
sumers — by no means confined to the North 
East— is of the order of £2 millions. It was 
recently refused permission to convert the 
Carolina Port power station completely to oil- 
firing, although this change could have resulted 
in ‘substantial savings'. Partly to counteract 
these burdens, the Government has so far 
accepted that the Board should earn a lower 
rate of return on its capital than the other 
electricity boards. 

15.43. Table 15.9 gives some indication of 
how the North of Scotland Board’s industrial 
tariffs compare with those of other boards. 
The Board’s charges are placed alongside the 
average levels of all boards, as well as those of 
the South of Scotland Board. It may be said 
that a detailed breakdown would show that the 
comparison with average figures is not mislead- 
ing: the North of Scotland Board’s tariffi are 
generally lower than most othei boards’, though 
there is a small number of cases where, at parti- 
cular points on their scales, certain other boards 
charge less. But this statement applies to the 
costs to comparable users. On average, industrial 
users in the Hydro Board’s area actually pay 
more per unit of electricity than the average for 
the country as a whole, but this is due entirely 
to the pattern of the demand in the North of 
Scotland. The average industrial user operates 
on a scale below the comparable national 
average, and this puts up the realised average 
cost of electricity in the region. 
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Table 15.9 



Electricity: Comparison of Industrial Tariffs^^'> 



Load 


Load 

factor 


North of 
Scotland 
H.E.B. 

£ per annum 


South of 
Scodand 
E.B. 

£ per annum 


Average 
of all 
boards 
£'ptT annum 


M.V., 250 KW g 0-9 p.f. 


30% 


5,738 


5,723 


5,926 




40% 


6,560 


6,648 


6,815 





50% 


7,381 


7,598 


7,688 


H.V.. 1,000 KW @ 0-9 p.f. 


30% 


20,958 


21,381 


22,186 




40% 


24,060 


25,01 1 


25,540 




50% 


27,162 


28,624 


28,824 


H.V., 5,000 KW @ 0-9 p.f. 


30% 


96,988 


106,000 


108,592 






112,500 


119,961 


125,071 




50% 


128,013 


133,922 


141,140 



(i) M.V., or medium voltage, is 415 volts 

f I >=“‘ ““"ly 

I mmber of kilowatts refers to the maximum demand in any half-hour. 

(IV) p.f or power factor, is the ratio of the useful supply used to the total 
fMwer. If the p.f. falls below 0-9, a penalty is imposed to encour^e firms to 
mcrease their power factor. 

(V) The refers to the amount of time the equipment is used. e.g. a 

factory wth a 50 load factor is using electricity for 12 hours of the day. 



Souree: North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 
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Conclusions 

15.44. The respondents to the Manufacturing 
questionnaire put transport at the top of the list 
of difficulties of operating in the North East. 
Clearly good commtmications and transport 
services are vital to the region and their improve- 
ment must be a constant concern with the local 
planning authorities of the North East and with 
the central authorities. This is particularly so in 
regard to roads which, while relatively uncon- 
gested and operating well within their design 
capacity, are only partially suited to modern 
traffic needs. Our inquiries suggest that although 
the North East may suffer certain cost disadvan- 



tages in relation to transport, actual transport 
services are more than adequate, and can 
accommodate further growth of traffic within 
existing capacity. 

15,45. In the provision of power there 
appears to be adequate capacity in both the gas 
and electricity industries to cope with growing 
demand in the North East, and there are no 
significant supply constraints within the region. 
The higher prices for gas are an unfavourable 
factor, but this is partly compensated by the 
lower cost of electricity. It will be to the advan- 
tage of the region if, eventually, it is connected 
to the Central Scottish Gas Grid. 
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APPENDIX A 

Planning Factors 



Estimates of Population to be 
Rehoused and Relocated, 1966-76 

This note describes how the totak of population 
likely to need rehousing, and therefore possibly 
available for relocation, by 1976, have been esti- 
mated. The figures concerned are those given in 
Table 2.4 and para. A3.2 (in the Appendix to 
Chapter 3). We deal first with the calculation for 
Aberdeen City; proceed to that for the rest of the 
North East; and finally make some co mm ents on 
the population assrimption adopted. 



Aberdeen City 

To begin with we assume here that we have to 
find space within the City region for population 
displaced from the City as defined by the 1 968 boun- 
daries. We take as the base figure the population 
living in private households in 1966 and we assume 
that the displacement, spread over the period 1966- 
76, takes place from a population of this size. Such 
displacement has two components, one due to re- 
development and rehabilitation, and the other to 
the increase in the number of separate households. 
The first component is calculated on the assumption 
that in the seven years 1970-76, there is an annual 
redevelopment of 500 sub-standard houses, half of 
which are entirely replaced %vith a 50% loss of 
accommodation, and the other half rehabilitated 
with a 25% loss. The loss of accommodation con- 
sequent on the redevelopment of 3,500 houses over 
the seven years, would be equivalent to 1,300 houses. 
If we now apply to this an occupancy rate of 2-86, 
which is a projection arrived at by assuming that 
the decline during 1966-76 will be at half the rate of 
the period 1961-66, this gives a displacement figure 
of 3,700 people. 

The second component of displacement arises 
from the projected increase in the niunber of house- 
holds. Here we assume a base population in private 
households of 175,780, living in 60,200 households 
at a rate of 3-04 persons per household (these are 
the 1966 figures). Next we make the conservative 
assumption that the average number of persons per 
household in the City will decline to 2-80 by 1976: 
this is approximately half the rate of decline during 
1961-66. From these figures we now calculate the 
number of households which will have arisen in 1976 
from a population equal to that of 1966. The number 
is 62,770, an increase of 2,570 over 1966. We now 
reconvert this into a population figure, and arrive at 
a total of 7,200 people as belonging to households 
newly formed between 1966-76 from a population 
equal in total size to the 1966 City population. 



The County Areas 

As was said in the text, we have no data to guide 
us on the extent of redevelopment and rehabilitation 
of houses in the five counties of the North East. 
There is undoubtedly some sub-standard housing 
which will have to be rehabilitated or replaced; 
but much of this will be within existing burghs and 
the population concerned may have to be housed in 
and around these places. Such population will not 
be available for concentration in the two zones of 
development which we have recommended. We 
concern ourselves here, therefore, solely with popu- 
lation displaced as a result of changes in average 
household size. 

We have been given some projections of changes 
in average household sizes for the region as a whole, 



as well as for Aberdeen City, up to 1976. What we 
have done is to carry out exactly the same calcula- 
tion as was described above in connection with 
Aberdeen City. We assume that the private house- 
hold population for the region as a whole will 
remain unchanged between 1966 and 1976: this is 
a highly optimistic assumption on which we com- 
ment later in this note. The average household size 
in the North East, in 1966, was 3-09, and it is esti- 
mated by the S.D.D. that this may fall to 2-95 in 
1976, though the uncertainty surrounding this pro- 
jection is emphasized. If we apply the figure of 2 -95 
to the total regional population in private house- 
holds in 1966 (a figure of 426,600) on the assump- 
tion — to be reconsidered later — that the 1976 popu- 
lation, total and in private households, will be the 
same as in 1966, we arrive at a projected number of 
households in that year of 144,600. This represents 
an increase of 6,600 households over the 1 966 figure, 
and involves a total of 19,500 people. If we deduct 
from this the figure arrivedatabovefor Aberdeen City 
(7,200) we are left with a total of 12,300, as the 
number of people living in the county areas of the 
North East who will be involved in new household 
formation. It will be noticed that the method of 
calculating this takes accormt of the difference in 
average household size between Aberdeen City 
and the rest of the North East. In the text we took 
half of this figure as representing the potentially 
mobile component of displaced population available 
for relocation in the areas of concentration. This was 
entirely arbitrary. But it is clear that development, 
which is bound to proceed in other, existing, places 
in the region, will absorb some of the mobile popula- 
tion of the North East. 



The Population Assumption 

In the calculadon made here of the potential 
displacement of population due to housing rehabili- 
tation and the increase in the number of hoiiseholds, 
it has been assumed that the total population of the 
region would be the same in 1976 as in 1966 (w’ith 
the same proportion living in private households). 
This assumption is at variance with the objective of 
stabilising the regional population by the mid- 
seventies which we propose as realistic. If this 
objective is achieved the total population will still 
be 8-10,000 lower in 1976 than in 1966. 

It may be argued that the prospect of continuing 
decline does not detract from making this assump- 
tion in the calculation of potential displacement 
from Aberdeen City. The populadon of the City 
region may well continue to grow, as it has done in 
recent years, in the face of a decline in the regional 
population. The assumption is also justified by our 
view that, in regional planning, the greater emphasis 
should be placed on the Lower Donside growth area 
in the immediate future. 

In the county areas the assumption of a constant 
populadon is clearly over-optimisde. The justifica- 
don for adopting it is that it allows us to place an 
upper limit on the number of people likely to need 
rehousing and relocation within the survey period. 
Even with this assumption the regional total might 
not reach the figure of 26,000 used to test the physical 
capacities of the areas selected for concentrated 
growth. But as we argue in the text (in para. A3. 5), 
it is useful to test these capacities by a figure some- 
what in excess of the likely number available for 
relocation, since this allows a margin for further 
growth in the selected areas, beyond the mid- 
seventies. 
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APPENDIX B“' 

Population 



I. A 'Healthy' Population 

It is difficult to describe one population structure 
as ‘healthy’ and another as ‘unhealthy’ in terms 
of an ideal demographic balance, since such terms 
depend on the particular sets of objectives which 
regional policy is aimin g to achieve. For example, a 
population could be thought of as unhealthy if the 
proportion of old people was such as to impose 
severe strain on existing resources, through welfare 
services. The health of a population structure could 
also be defined in terms of whether or not the popu- 
lation was maintaining its size over a generation or 
so. In any case, over a period of ten years, the struc- 
ture of a population is rarely likely to change suffi- 
ciently for noticeable differences to occur. It is thus 
only possible to compare the population structure of 
the region with that for the rest of the country, to 
ascertain whether or not it is significantly different. 
Other definitions woxUd have little meaning. This is 
particularly so at present, since the structure of most 
regions coiild be regarded as unbalanced, owing to 
the bulge in births at the end of the war. 

Thus, if we consider the population structure of 
Great Britain, we notice that there are more men 
than women at all ages to age 50, and thereafter the 
proportion of men declines relatively until age 60. 
This is partly because more males are born, and 
partly because of their higher early death rate. 

If we now consider the age structure of Scotland 
as a whole and compare it with that of Great 
Britain, we notice that there are relatively more 
young people in Scotland up to the age of 20, only 
slightly more aged 25-30, and thereafter consistently 
fewer. There are relatively more young men in 
Scotland up to the age of 20 compared with Great 
Britain, and — probably due to migration losses — 
fewer between the ages of 20 and 60. The compari- 
son of the Scottish age structure of females with that 
of Great Britain shows that there are relatively more 
of them in Scotland up to the age of 35; there is then 
a relative decline which becomes more and more 
marked. A comparison of the sex structures of the 
Scottish and British males in the population reveals 
the general similarity of pattern: there are fewer 
females per male up to the age of 45, after which the 
proportion offemales to males increases progressively. 

When we compare the age structure of North- 
East Scotland with that of Great Britain, there is 
little difference, and we can regard the age structure 
of the North East in this respect as ‘healthy*. Pro- 
portionately, there are more young people in the 
North East between the ages of 5 and 20; slightly 
fewer between 20 and 30 and fewer again between 
35 and 55; in the North East 24% of the population 
is between the age of 35 and 55, whereas the corre- 
sponding ratio for Great Britain is 26%. The older 
population compares well, the percentage of people 
aged over 55 being almost identical. On the other 
hand, an analysis of the age structure of the North 
East, of males and females separately, compares 
somewhat less favourably with the similar analysis 
for Great Britain. Not only are there relatively fewer 
males in the North East between the age of 20 and 
30, there are also fewer males between the age of 
35 and 55 (24-5% in North-East Scotland and 
26-2% in Great Britain). There are more males in 
the North East between the age of 30 and 35, and 
again over the age of 55 than in Great Britain. 

When comparing the age structure of the female 
population of the North East with that of Great 
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Britain, we notice that there are proportionately 
more females between the age of 5 and 20 in the 
North East, fewer between the age of 20 and 30 
more between the age of 30 and 35, and then fewer 
between the age of 35 and 55. 



Table B.l 

Population Structure of Great Britain, 
Scotland and 
N.E. Scotland, in 1966 



Age groups 


Great 
Britain 
per cent of 
total 


Scotland 
per cent of 
total 


North East'*’ 
per cent of 
total 


0- 4 


8'6 


9-2 


8-4 


5- 9 


7-7 


8-6 


8-1 


10-14 


7-0 


7-9 


7-9 


15-19 


7-8 


8-0 


8-2 


20-24 


6-6 


6-3 


6-2 


25-29 


6-0 


6-1 


5-8 


30-34 


5-9 


6-0 


6-3 


35-39 


6-3 


6-2 


6-0 


40-44 


6-7 


6-4 


6-3 


45-49 


6-3 


6-0 


5-7 


50-54 


6-6 


6-4 


6-2 


55-59 


64 


6-2 


6-6 


60-64 


5-7 


5-5 


5-9 


65-69 


4-6 


4-3 


4-6 


70-74 


34 


3-1 


3-4 


75+ 


44 


3-8 


4-4 


Total 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



These figures differ from those in Table 7.16, p. 56, 
since they are based on resident, rather than total, 
population. 



We must thus conclude that the population struc- 
ture of the North East, compared with that of Great 
Britain as a whole, is relatively healthy (though a 
more detailed comparison between the North East 
and Scotland shows a rather erratic population 
structure in the North East) . 

IL Methods Used in the Population 
Projections of Chapter 7 

Since the purpose of the projections presented in 
the main Report was to investigate the likely effect 
on the population struettue of the region of a change 
in the current size and composition of the region’s 
migration loss, the assumptions made for each pro- 
jection were left as similar as possible in order to 
highlight the effect of changing patterns of migration 
loss. It must be appreciated that there are a large 
number of factors that influence the population 
structure of a region, and that a change in one of 
these factors is bound to have repercussions on many 
of the others, as well as on the overall resulting 
population structure. Thus, to assume that the 
(highly complex) inter-relationship between these 
demographic factors is relatively simple, and that a 
change in one will produce little change in the 
others, may over-simplify the results in such a way 
as to render them unrealistic. However, this may 
be useful if the intention is to highlight some of the 
more important relationships. For example, this 
Report has assumed that a changing population 
structure will have no influence on the age-specific 
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marriage rates of the region and thus, that an 
increasing rate of migration loss resulting in a 
smaller proportion of men aged 20-35, and a change 
in the male/female ratios for this age group, will not 
affect the proportion of marriages in this age group, 
or the number of children bom. This is of course 
not a realistic assumption, but the analysis has the 
advantage of not confusing the relationship between 
migration and age structure with the addition of 
more complicated sissumptions about marriage rates 
that must of necessity be made arbitrarily. 

This appendix describes the methods xised in pro- 
jecting the population so that the reader may appre- 
ciate the complicating factors that have been deli- 
berately omitted from the exercise, and thereby 
make some estimate of the biases introduced. 

The population was projected by five-year age 
groups, for periods of five years, since projections 
computed annually were found to produce mis- 
leading cyclical fluctuations. 

The oldest population in the age groups (that is, 
people aged 75 and over) were left in their age 
group since the increasing death rate kept the age 
of the group in reasonable accord with reality. The 
death rate of children up to the age of five is much 
more difficult to compute since it is high in the early 
part of the first year of life and thereafter de- 
creases considerably. One way of coping with this 
complication is to assume that all children have the 
same ‘chance’ of dying as the mean death rate for 
children aged two and a half years old. This is 
particularly crude in the light of the pattern of death 
rates between birth and five years, since the death 
rate in the first few months of life falls very rapidly, 
and thereafter begins to increase very slowly. 

The broad procedure used in the projections was 
to convert the age structure of the resident popula- 
tion, divided into five-year age groups, into the 
equivalent age structure of a total population. Total 
population was used in preference to resident popu- 
lation, since the former includes members of the 
Armed Forces, students and others living temporar- 
ily away from home. 

Future births were estimated first of all, and thus 
calculated (see below) on the total population of 
females derived from the population structure of 
the previous five years, were upgraded by five years. 
In other words, the births were estimated on the 
basis of the result of the previous five-year pro- 
jection exercise. Once the births were estimated, 
each of the five-year age groups was decreased by 
the number of people of that age assumed to die in 
the five-year period, and the number of people 
assumed to be lost to the region through migration 
(since the rate of out-migration exceeds the rate of 
in-migration for each five-year age group). The 
resultant figure for each age group was then moved 
to the next ffighest five-year group, and the estimated 
number of births for the period was included as the 
lowest age group. This new set of figures was then 
used as the basis for projecting the population in 
the next five-year period. 

This rather simple procedure is open to a number 
of objections, the biggest being that losses by death 
and migration in each age group occur simultane- 
oiosly. As a check on the vaKdity of the method, the 
1961 population structure was projected to 1966, 
and the resvdtant projection was compared with the 
1966 Census figures. The discrepancy amounted to 
6%. For the period 1966 to 1976 it might be as much 
as 12% and for the period up to 1981 just over 19%. 
Because of the size of the discrepancy it was decided 
to limit most of the work to projecting the popula- 
tion only through ten years. 

Fertility figures are based on information of births 
in the year 1961, and related to the 1961 Census 
data. The basic method was to compute the age- 



specific fertility rates for each age-group of women 
aged 15 to 49 in the population of the region, and 
then to use these rates to predict, from the female 
population in each five-year projection period, the 
estimated number of births. However, since such 
figures are not actually available for the region, 
they were estimated by comparing the region with 
the rest of Scotland. 

The crude fertility rates for each of the five coun- 
ties and Aberdeen City were weighted by the pro- 
portion of population which each county accounted 
for in the region, and these weighted fertility rates 
were then averaged for the five years 1961 to 1966 
to give a crude average rate for the region. Since this 
rate was lower than the comparable rate for all 
Scotland (see Table 7.4 in the Report) it indicated 
the need to scale down the Scottish age-specific 
fertility rates for application to the region. Thus, the 
Scottish age-specific rates were used to estimate the 
number of births for the region, and each age-specific 
rate was adjusted by the ratio of the actual total 
births to the estimated total births. This provided 
age-specific fertility rates for the region which, while 
not completely accurate, at least provide an accurate 
estimate of births in 1961. Fertility was assumed not 
to change throughout the period up to 1976, and 
the basis for changes in the number of births was 
the number of females of child-bearing age in the 
population. Births of boys and girls were projected 
separately by assuming that the ratio of boys to girls 
bom was the same as the male/female ratio of the 
total population in the region. 

Age-specific death rates for the region were ob- 
tained from the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports, 
by adding the total deaths for each five-year age 
group in the region, and dividing them by the total 
population for the years 1961 to 1966. Unfortim- 
ately, since for the age groups between 15 and 74 
the deaths are presented only in ten-year age groups 
it was possible only to calculate five-year age- 
specific rates for groups below age 15. Adjustments 
of the net population in each ten-year age group, 
after the losses due to death and migration were 
subtracted, were made, and will be discussed later. 
For Projection 1, these death rates were assumed to 
continue throughout the projection period, but for 
the other projections, the assumption that death 
rates would fall was made. The actual assumption 
about this fall in death rates was that used by the 
Registrar-General, namely that for age groups 
below 45 the death rate would fall by 50% in the 
next 40 years, and that the rate for age groups over 
45 would decline progressively less. 

Once the deaths from each group had been sub- 
tracted, the procedure was repeated for migration 
losses. The Registrar-General has age-specific figures 
relating to the difference between in- and out- 
migration which are used for computing net migra- 
tion loss. Although this method is clearly not satis- 
factory, with the present state of virtual ignorance 
over age-specific data it is impossible to find any 
figxires which purport to measure the separate age 
distribution of in- and out-migration accurately. 
Thus, while the age-specific rates are not at all 
intended to represent an accurate picture of the age 
distribution of population lost by migration, they 
do at least demonstrate the cumulative effect on the 
structure of the region’s population of one possible 
pattern of migration. The actual age-specific rates 
used were supplied by the Registrar-General, and 
are consistent with those used in the population pro- 
jections of other regions of Scotland calculated by 
his Department, although the actual total migration 
loss assumed in each projection for the North East 
will differ. The numbers of population lost from the 
region by migration were subtracted from the popu- 
lation in each age group to give a final distribution 
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positions. Migration thus becomes part of a wav 
life for a group of employees looking for promoiL 
The literature<‘> suggests that there 



. ' - - - IS a strong con 

nection between urban growth, the development of 
large-scale bureaucracies, and the increasing rate of 
migration between urban areas of these professional/ 
managerial employees. The promotion prospects 
of these people depend on their wilHngness to 
imgrate, and consequently a high rate of migration 
between urban centres may well be an indication of 



of population by age group for the region. This final 
distribution, mainly in ten-year age groups, then 
needed to be broken down into five-year age groups, 
so that each group could be moved into the next 
highest five-year age group ready for the com- 
mencement of the next five-year projection period. 

This was done by assuming that the two five-year 
age groups in each ten-year age group were distri- 
buted in the same way at the end of the projection 

period as they were at the beginning of the period. _ __ 

Each group was apportioned on this assumption and the economic prosperity and growth of thSem'T 
then moved up into the next highest five-vear erouo. ing organisations. 



then moved up into the next highest five-year group. 
The total number of births estimated for the period 
was then assumed to be the total number of cldldren 
aged between 0 and 4. At the other end of the age 
structure, the number of people aged over 75 was 
added to the new group assumed to be aged between 
75 and 80. It is impossible to ascertain, then, to what 
extent the growing size of the group of population 
aged over 75 is due to the arbitrary nature of the 
assumptions about the death and migration rates of 
this group, and to what extent the growing size of 
this group reflects a real trend in the structure of the 
population of the region. 



111. Migration and its Relatlonto 
Urban Growth 

The assiunption behind much of the work on 
migration in the context of regional growth is that 
more information will make it possible to formulate 
policies aimed at stemming the present streams of 
migration loss. This is done by trying to ascertain 
the occupation and level of s kills of the employees 
who are likely to leave the region, with the aim of 
providing more of these jobs in the future, thereby 
retaining future out-migrants. This view of the 
matter calls for some qualifications for the following 
reasons : 

(а) The relation between urban and regional 
growth and migration is very complex. Some 
at least of the workers moving away from a 
region are unlikely to be migrating because of 
a shortage of the job they presently hold {the 
assumption usually made): rather, they are 
moving in search of better jobs. Thus, migra- 
tion policies ought to aim at providing better 
opportunities (as much as at more of the same 
opportunities) for potential migrants. 

(б) It is believed that too much concentration of 
regional policy on reducing out-migration 
rather than fostering in-migration may be 
misdirected. The Scottish Council Report 
already referred to<^’ has shown that rising 
rates of out-migration are to be expected as 
part of the process of regional growth— areas 
with the most rapid rates of growth also 
experiencing increasing rates of out-migration. 

Regional policy, so far as it is concerned with 
migration, should thus be aimed as much at en- 
couraging in-migration to the region as at fore- 
stalling out-migration. We also know that migrants 
may be attracted to the region for reasons which are 
not simply the reverse of those prompting others to 
leave, so that the characteristics of the out-migrants 
may be an insecure basis for policy. 

What little research is available into the relation- 
ship between migration and regional growth sug- 
gests that rising levels of migration are strongly 
related to the grovvth of large-scale firms, especially 
of many organisations, and 
the development of promotion prospects through a 
preparedness of particular personnel in the firms to 
migrate to other branches in order to gain higher 

See text, para. 7.11. 



Employment opportunities for other groups of 
workers may ultimately then depend on whether or 
not the area can attract professional workers. Once 
an area has proved attractive to managerial employ- 
ees, and firms are willing to locate in the area, the 
employment opportunities for local workers will open 
up. Thus, the attractiveness of area to such pro- 
fessional groups may be crucial to the aim of attract- 
ing new industries, providing new opportunities for 
local labour, and thereby stemming part of the 
outflow of migrants. 

Urban areas of a certain size are capable of offer- 
ing a wide range of services and cultural and enter- 
tainment facilities, solely because of their size. Other 
areas can only offer a very limited number of facili- 
ties, and these depend very heavily upon the con- 
tinued support of a very committed group of patrons. 
Thus, such facilities as local repertory theatres, 
specialist cinemas, local chamber concerts and dis- 
cotheques can be very precarious financial ventures 
in small urban areas, whereas in the larger urban 
areas, the very variety of facilities on offer is a source 
of greater support in that each customer does not 
need to support one venture so wholeheartedly. Also 
the mass media have encouraged the wider parti- 
cipation of the public in the whole range of cultural 
and recreational facilities from the ‘intellectual’ to 
the ‘pop’. Those who support one kind may also 
participate marginally in others, and this occasional 
use may be the critical factor determining the 
viability of any one venture. The ability of an area 
to attract the professional and managerial groups 
may well depend on these factors, as well as on those 
of more obvious importance to the middle classes 
such as an adequate choice of schools and housing. 
The availability of this variety of cultural and 
recreational facilities, which is already considerable 
in the case of Aberdeen City, should enhance the 
attractiveness of the North East to migrants from 
elsewhere, and will also be extended by their in- 
creasing numbers. 

In Chapter 7 of the text we noticed certain fea- 
tures of the role of Aberdeen City in relation to 
migration patterns. The significant ones were: the 
strong rural-urban movement towards the City of 
people who are likely to be attracted only by urban 
opportunities; the importance of the City in the 
reception of long-distance in-migrants and the pre- 
ponderance within these of the professional and 
managerial groups; and the tendency of City-bom 
out-migrants to travel long distances when they 
migrate. These features point to Aberdeen City’s 
growing role in the aspect of migration most closely 
associated with regional growth. Economic growth 
encourages a rising rate of migration which tends 
to have progressively less connection with the rural 
parts of a region (apart from those immediately 

See: R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struclure 
(Free Press of Glencoe, 1957), W. Watson, Social 
Mobility and Social Class in Industrial Communities, in 
Closed Systems and Open Minds (Edinburgh, 1964), and 
R. E. Pahl, Processes and Patterns of Urban Growth and 
Change, Paper given to Third Annual Race Relations 
Conference, 1968. 
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surrounding the City), and is more and more asso- 
ciated with the growth of the City itself. The impli- 
cation for regional growth is that the welfare of the 
region may be served best by. providing the sorts of 
opportunities that the long-distance in-migrants are 
seeking. Any policy aimed at reducing rut outward 
migration needs'to be placed in the context of the 
long-term goals of increasing the attractiveness of 



the region to in-migrants (and hence to the in- 
coming firms that depend on their services). The 
success of the region in attracting more branches of 
national organisations, including Government de- 
partments, will enhance this attractiveness and make 
it easier to retain those potential out-migrants who 
would be content to remain in the region if better 
opportunities were available. 



IV. Population Changes in North-East Burghs and Districts 



Table B.2 

Population Changes, 1951-66 



Mid-year estimates 


Percentage changes 


1961 

OOO’s j 


1966 

OOO’s 


1951-61 1 

% 1 


1961-66 


215-37 


215-66 1 


+ 1-6 ; 


4-0-1 


185-22 


183-46 ! 


+ 1-4 i 


-1-0 


27-15 


29-15 


+ 6-3 


4-7-3 


3-00 


3-05 


-10-4 


4-l'7 


40-13 


41-08 


- 2-6 


4-2-4 


1-06 


1-09 


-12-9 


4- 2-8 


1-44 


1-48 


- 2-5 


4-2-8 


10-40 


10-73 


+ 0-1 


4-3-2 


3-88 


3-80 1 


- 5-9 


-2-1 


5-17 


5-23 


+ 1-9 


-H-2 


0-75 


0-79 


-13-7 


4-5-3 


1-08 


HO 


- 1-8 


4-1-9 


12-52 


13-00 


- 2-0 


4-3-8 


1-15 


M2 


- 2-8 


-2-6 


2-68 


2-76 


-10-3 


4-3-0 


27-42 


27-16 


- 3-0 


-0-9 


0-75 


0-80 


- 5-7 


4-6-7 




1-00 


-16-9 


4-4-2 


3-23 


3-36 


- 0-8 


4-4-0 


7-70 


7-50 


- 0-4 




1-33 


1-30 


-12-7 


4-2-3 


1-54 


1-52 


+ 6-6 


-1-3 


1-35 


1-25 


-10-7 


-7-4 


4-17 


4-09 


- 3-6 




3-46 


3-49 


+ 4-7 




1-26 


1-14 


-14-3 


-9-5 


1-67 


1-71 


- 5-4 


-2-4 




8-62 


- 0-4 


-i-1 


1-89 


1-98 


- 2-1 


4-4-8 




0-89 


+ 4-1 




1-35 


1-40 


- 6-5 


4-3-7 


4-54 


4-34 


+ 1-6 






27-37 


+ 10-3 


4-2-1 




1-42 


- 1-6 


4-2-9 


12-07 


12-39 


+ 12-6 


4-2-7 


4-81 


4-57 


4- 7-0 






1-54 


+ 2-6 






6-35 


+ 18-3 


4-8-4 


Ml 


MO 


- 8-7 




4-84 


4-88 


+ 4-2 


4-0-8 


127-41 


123-76 


-II-O 


-2-9 


68-04 


65-25 


-11-0 


-4-1 




17-77 


-13-0 


-5-1 




13-66 


-12-2 






23-77 


- 6-6 


4-1-9 


3-46 


3-28 


-10-9 




450-70 


448-53 


- 2-5 


-0-5 



Aberdeen Citji and Districts 
Aberdeen City . 
Aberdeen District 
Lower Decside District 

Aberdeen County: Burghs 
Ballater . 

Ellon 

Fraserburgh 
Huntly . 

Inverurie 
Kintore . 
Oldmeldrum 
Peterhead 
Rosehearty 
Turriff 

Banff County: Burghs 
Aberchirder 
Aberlour 
Banff 
Buckie 
Cullen 
Dufftown 
Findochty 
Keith . 

Macduff . 

Portknockie 
Portsoy . 

Kincardine County: Burghs 
Banchory 
Inverbervie 
Laurencekirk . 
Stonehaven 

Moray County : Burghs 
Burghead 
Elgin 
Forres 
Grantown 
Lossiemouth 
Rothes 

Naim County 
Naim 

Landward Areas''^^ . 
Aberdeenshire 
Banffshire 
Kincardineshire 
Moray . 

Naim 



1951 

OOO’s 



211-95 

182-78 

25-81 

3- 36 

41-39 

1-30 

1- 49 
10-44 

4- 20 

5- 06 

0- 87 

1 - 10 
12-76 

H7 

2- 99 

28-45 

0-80 

1-15 

3- 36 

7- 70 
1-56 
1-46 
1-49 

4- 36 

3- 32 
1-46 
1-79 

8- 77 
1-96 
0-88 
1-48 

4- 44 

24-15 
1-37 
10-62 
• ■ 4-46 
1-54 
4-95 
1-21 



4-77 

143-13 

77-59 

21-70 

15-76 

24-13 

3-95 



1961 

OOO’s 



Total North East 



462-84 



215-41 

185-39 

27-40 

3-01 

40-31 

H3 

1-45 

10- 46 
3-95 
5-15 

0- 75 

1- 08 
12-50 

1- 14 

2- 69 

27-58 

0-75 

0- 96 

3- 33 

7- 67 

1- 36 
1-56 
1-33 

4- 21 

3- 48 
1-25 
1-69 

8- 73 
1-92 

0- 92 

1- 39 

4- 50 

26-63 

1-35 

11- 97 

4- 77 
1-58 

5- 85 
1-11 



4-90 

127-43 

68-68 

18-87 

13-82 

22-54 

3-52 



450-99 



for AWeoo DU„ic. Lower Deeeide DUtric. .re ».o,uded fro» .he respeodve county .O..I. and 
from the total figures for Landward Areas. 

Source'. R.G.S. 
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APPENDIX C" 
Labour 



I. Unemploymentand Cyclical Changesin 
Economic Activity 

In paragraphs 8.8 and 8.15 of the text reference 
was made to the fact that economic activity In the 
Survey area was likely to have been cyclically higher 
in 1966 than in 1961 and that for this reason some, 
perhaps most, of the grovrth in employment was 
likely to be due to this factor rather than to a more 
dependable trend in jobs. The percentage rates of 
unemployment in the North East are given in 
Table G.1 below. Figures for the intervening years 
are not available but the behaviour of the British 
and Scottish statistics tend to support this view. For 
Britain the rate of unemployment was similar in 

This Appendix has been prepared by Mr. R. Shaw. 



1961 and 1966, while Scotland, which tends to 
lag, behind Britain in the trade cycle, had a lower 
rate of unemployment in 1966 than in 1961. In 
attempting to establish the trend rate of growth in 
the survey area the 1966 figures have been recalcu- 
lated at the 1961 rates of unemployment in Table 
8.7 of the text. 



II. The Rate of Growth in Female 
Employment, 1 961 -66 

In calculating the rates of growth of female em- 
ployees in employment, in the North East, between 
1961 and 1966, the Census data were not used on 
the grounds that the 1961 figure was almost cer- 



Table C.l 

Bates of Unemployment in 
North-Bast Scotland,^^'’ 1961 and 1966 





Census data (April) 


D.E.P. data (June) 




Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


1961 


% 

4-9 


% 

3-4 


% 

3-2 


% 

2-0 


1966 


4-1 


4-5 


2-5 


1-4 



Unemployed as a percentage of employees (including 
unemployed) . 



Table G.2 

Rates of Unemployment'-^'* in Great Britain and Scotland. 1961-67 

per cent 





1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Great Britain 


1-5 


2-0 


2-5 


1-6 


1-4 


1-5 


2-4 


Scotland 


3-2 


3-8 


4-8 


3-7 


2- 9 


3-0 


3-9 



' “ Registered unemployed as a percentage of total employees (including unemployed) . 
Source-. D.E.P. 



Table C.3 

Great Britain: Economically 
active as a Percentage of Five- 
year Age Groups. 1966 

per cent 



Age Group 


Males 


Females 


15-19 


70-6 


66-5 


20-24 


92-6 


61-6 


25-29 


97-5 


404 


30-34 


98-3 


41-5 


35-39 


98-5 


50-0 


4(^44 


98-3 


55-2 


45-49 


98-0 


56-5 


50-54 


97-3 


53-3 


55-59 


954 


46-3 


60-64 


88-7 


33-3 


65-69 


37-3 


13-0 


70+ 


14-0 


34 



Source-. Census, 1966. 
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tainly an underatatemeni. The same is likely to be 
true of the 1961 figure for self-employed females. 
Upward adjustments of the 1961 figures were 
therefore made on the following assumptions; 

(i) that the 1966 Census figures for female em- 
ployees in employment and for female self- 
employed are accurate j 

(ii) that the rate of growth of females in employ- 
ment derived from the D.E.P. data is appli- 
cable to the Census data. If this is so then the 
1961 Census figure for females in employment 
would have been 59,400, instead of 5 1 ,000 as 
recorded ; 

(iii) that the ratio which this adjusted figure bears 
to the recorded 1961 Census figure applies 
equally to female self-employed. This gives 
an adjusted female self-employed figure for 
1961 of 3,100, which is then used as a base in 
calculating the decline in female self-employ- 
ment between 1961 and 1966. 



ill. Economically Active Males and 
Females as Percentages of Various 
Age Groups aged 1 5 and over at 
April 1966, in Great Britain 

Reference is made in paragraph 8.11 to activity 
rates for males and females in Great Britain by five- 
year age groups, from age 1 5 to 69 and for the group 
70 plus. These were calculated by taking the eco- 
nomically active (the employed, the unemployed 
and the self-employed) in each five-year age group 
and expressing this figure as a percentage of the 
total population in that age group. All the figures 
were derived from the 1966 10% Sample Census for 
Great Britain, and the results are set out in Table G.3. 

These were the rates ^v•hich were applied to the 
North-East population in 1966 to give the third set 
of figures, North-East Scotland (potential), in Table 
8.10. These same rates were applied to the popula- 
tion of population Projection 5 of Chapter 7 adjusted 
to an ‘enumerated’ basis, to give the potential 
labour force in 1971 and 1976. 



APPENDIX 

Agriculture 



I. Notes on Methods and Sources and 
Tables 

Statistical sources: Agricultural Census 

The chief source of data that has been used is the 
Agricultural Census which is carried out early every 
June. Every occupier of agricultural land of over I 
acre is under a statutory obligation to complete the 
form with information about the area in each crop, 
livestock numbers and labour force. These data are 
normally published on a county and country basis, 
but parish tables are available freely from the 
Scottish Records Office. No use has been made in 
this study of the December Agricultural Census. 
Data have also been used from the triennial 
machinery census taken in Februarj'. 

The sources of data used or consulted, other than 
the June Agricultural Census, are the D.A.F.S., the 
Aberdeen and District Milk Marketing Board, the 
Scottish Home and Health Department, the Land- 
ownership Enquiry, the Population Census, the 
D.E.P. and the North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. 



Grouping of Parishes according to Farming 
Type 

To enable an analysis of the intra-regional changes 
in agriciilture to be undertaken the parishes were 
grouped on the following basis. The 1965 statistics 
were taken for this purpose and the Upland 
parishes were the first to be identified. All those with 
a greater area of rough grazing than crops and grass 
were classified in this group which included 24 
parishes. 

The lowland parishes were then divided according 
to the importance of dairying. The criterion for this 
choice was the number of dairy catde per 100 acres 
of crops and grass. Nine dairy cattle per 100 acres 
of crops and grass were taken as the dividing line, 
and 36 parishes fell on the dairying side of the line. 
These were scattered throughout the region, but 
formed several obvious sub-groups. The biggest of 
these was in the Aberdeen City hinterland with 20 
parishes included. In the south of Kincardine four 
parishes formed a second sub-group. Two further 
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sub-groups were identified, one in Moray and Nairn 
(6 parishes) and the other along the Banff coast 
(4 parishes). This left Peterhead and Fraserburgh 
and these formed the fifth sub-group of dairying 
parishes. 

There remained 88 lowland parishes where dairy- 
ing was not important. There were no obvious 
features that could sub-divide these except that the 
Moray and Nairn and the south Kincardine parishes 
tended to have less grassland and more crops than 
the rest. These two sub-groups were therefore 
separated to include 10 and 5 parishes respectively. 
The remaining 73 parishes were not sub-divided. 
Map 9. 1 illustrates this classification. 



The inflow and Outflow of Cattle in N.E. 
Scotland 1964-66 (Diagram 9.1) 

Definitions, sources and assumptions : 

Breeding cows (June 1964) : includes all cows and 
heifers except heifers in calf for first time. 

Calves born, 1963-64: assumed to equal breeding 
cows as defined above but excluding beef 
cows in calf but not in milk. 

Calves slaughtered, 1963-64: slaughterhouse 
statistics, June 1963 to May 1964 (Scottish 
Home and Health Department) . 

Calves tinder 1 year, June 1964: beef and dairy 
calves in June Census. 

Young calves from outside N.E. Scotland: found 
by difference = calves under 1 year-f-calves 
slaughtered — calves bom. 

Dairy females 1-2 years (June 1965) :June Census. 

Beef males aqd females 1-2 years (June 1965): 
June Census. 

Weaned calves from outside N.E.: found by 
difference = beef and dairy cattle 1-2 years 
(1965) -calves under 1 year (1964). 

Beef heifers in calf for first time (June 1966): 
June Census. 

Beef cattle over 2 years (June 1965) and (June 
1966) : June Census. 

Slaughterings June 1965 to May 1966: heifers 
and steers slaughtered as shown in slaughter- 
house statistics. 

Beef stores from Ireland and elsewhere: found by 
differences (slaughtered -j- beef over 2 years 
1966 + beef heifers 1966) — (beef males and 
females 1-2 years 1965 +bcefover 2 years 1965). 
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Standard Man-Day Classification 

One method adopted to measure the size ot a 
farm business is to calctdate the standard labour 
requirements for the cropping and stocking of a 
farm, using as the unit of measurement the ‘standard 
man-day’. Standard labour requirements are the 
ann ual requirements of manual labour needed, on 
average, for the production of crops and livestock 
with an addition for essential maintenance and other 
necessary tasks. These requirements are expressed 
in terms of standard man-days which represent 
8 houn manual work for an adult male worker under 
average conditions. For many years the Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland has under- 
taken analyses of the results of the June Census and 
this work allows one to examine the size of holdings 
in the region measured in terms of standard man- 
days for the years 1962 and 1967. 



Units which require at least 250 man-days per 
annum are designated ‘full-time farms’. These 
units, on the. basis of their stocking and croppmg 
appear to ‘give full-time employment for at least 
one person — often the farmer himself. When the 
agricultural xmits require less than 250 man-days 
per annum they are designated ‘other units’ and 
divided into two groups— above and below 500 
hours labour requirements. The units requiring 
between 500 and 2,000 hours of labom are cate- 
gorised as ‘part-time’ units which sometimes only 
provide a supplementary income to the occupier 
who may spend the majority of his time on other 
employment. The units requiring less than 500 
hours of labour per annum can be referred to as 
‘spare-time’ units and have little agricultural 
signihcance. 



II. Supplementary Tables 



Table D.l 

Cereal and Root Crop Statistics: N.E. Scotland 

thousand acres 



Crop 


1950 


1960 


1967 


Wheat .... 


4-1 


18-3 


9-5 


Barley .... 


39-1 


70-0 


196-0 


Oats .... 


308-7 


240-9 


139-2 


Total cereals . 


351-9 


329-2 


344-7 


Potatoes 


35-0 


26-5 


20-9 


Sugar beet 


0-5 


0-3 


0-1 


Turnips, ctc.*^’ 


108-8 


95-9 


67-5 


Total roots . 


144-3 


122-7 


88-5 



Includes other forage crops, including rape, cabbage 
etc., grown for stock feed. 

Source : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.2 



Intra-Reg/onal Trends in Cereals Production: N.E. Scotland 
Cereal Area as Percentage of Crops and Grass Area 



Group 


1950 


1960 


1963 


1967 


Region ........ 


% 

35-4 


% 

32-8 


% 

32-4 


% 

34-0 


Uplands ....... 


29-0 


26-9 


25-6 


22-8 


Lowlands 










S. Kincardine — Non-dairy 


38-6 


34-3 


35-6 


39-7 


Dairy 




37-4 


38-3 


44-8 


Moray and Naim — ^Non-dairy .... 


37-9 


35-1 


35-5 


41-0 


Dairy . 




34-0 


35-5 


44-8 


Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine— Non-dairy 


36-0 


33-6 


32-7 


34-0 


Dairy — ^Aberdeen 


34-2 


32-2 


32-3 


33-5 


Peterhead and Fraserburgh 


31-9 


26-1 


24-3 


26-8 


Banff Coast 


39-5 


38-2 


38-0 


40-3 



Source-. D.A.F.S. 
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Table D.3 

Intra-Regional Change in Barley, Oats and Wheat Acreages: 
Area of each Cereal as Percentage of Crops and Grass Area 



Group 


Barley 


Oats 


Wheat 


1950 


1965 


1950 


1965 


1950 


1965 


Region .......... 


3^9 


17-2 


30°9 


14-6 


o's 


b3 


Uplands .......... 


24 


4-7 


26-5 


19-0 


0-1 


0-2 


Lowlands 














S. Kincardine — Non-dair>- ...... 


5-5 


24-0 


294 


8-0 


3-7 


4-5 


Dairy ....... 


8-7 


25-0 


38-0 


8-9 


4-0 


5-6 


Moray and Naim — ^Non-dairy ...... 


13-3 


244 


22-3 


11-1 


20 


2-8 


Dairy ...... 


14-4 


24-7 


20-3 


9-2 


2-7 


4-5 


Aberdeen, BanffandN. Kincardine — Non-dairy . 


24 


17-0 


334 


154 


0-1 


0-9 


Dairy — Aberdeen 


2-9 


13-6 


31-2 


17-2 


O-I 


1-2 


Peterhead and 














Fraserburgh . 


0-8 


14-5 


311 


8-9 


0-0 


1-4 


Banff Coast 


12-9 


22-2 


26-5 


16-0 


0-1 


0-4 



Source : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.4 

Areas of Fruit and Vegeta hies in N.E. Scotland 

acres 



Year 


Peas 


Carrots 


Beetroot 


Other 

veg. 


Total 

veg. 


Rasp- 

berries 


Straw- 

berries 


Other 

fruit 


Total 

fhiit 


Flowers and 
nursery 
stock 


1950 


19 


218 


53 


864 


1,154 


64 


84 


74 


222 


n.a. 


1955 


117 


209 


27 


536 


889 


84 


58 


64 


206 


n.a. 


1960 


766 


382 


28 


483 


1,659 


175 


75 


68 


318 


329 


1965 


998 


272 


51 


558 


1,879 


156 


113 


44 


313 


447 


1967 


1,028 


293 


44 


495 


1,860 


126 


140 


93 


359 


549 



n.a. — Not available. 
Source : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.5 

Grassland in N.E. Scotland 



Grass area as per cent of total crops 
and grass area .... 


1950 


1955 


1961 


1963 


1965 


1966 


1967 


49-6 


52-9 


54-8 


% 

56-4 


56-8 


% 

56-6 


% 

56-7 








Thousand acres 






Temporary grass .... 


430 


467 


508 


523 


520 


514 


495 


Permanent grass'*’ .... 


66 


62 


42 


44 


55 


57 


80 


Total .... 


496 


529 


550 


567 


575 


571 


575 


Mown grass 


78 


82 


129 


137 


155 


153 


n.a. 


Grazing 


418 


447 


421 


430 


420 


418 


n.a. 


Total .... 


496 


529 


550 


567 


575 


571 


— 



n.a. Not available. 

Rough grazing excluded. 

Since 1960 defined as grass over 7 years old, 
Source’. D.A.F.S. 
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Table D.6 

Utilisation of Mown Grass in N.E. 
Scotland, 1951 and 1966 

tho^lsand acres 



Utilisation 


1951 


1966 


Hay 


66-8 


98-2 


Silage 


12-2 


72-0 


Drying 


2-3 


1-0 



Source : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.7 



intra-Regionai Distribution of Beef Cattle in N.E. Scotland, 1967 



Group 


Beef cows 
and 
heifers 


Beef 

bulls 


Other beef cattle 


Cows 
receiving 
Hill Cow 
Subsidy 
(1966) 


Over 
2 years 


I to 
2 years 


Under 
I year 








thou 


sands 






Region ....... 


82-5 


3-0 


53-4 


166-3 


122-8 


55-8 






Percentage of regional total of 








each class found in area 










percentage 






Uplands ......... 


28-1 


26-6 


1-3 


5-1 


17-8 


37-1 


Lowlands 














S. Kincardine — Non-dairy ..... 


3-2 


6-7 


4-1 


2-6 


2-8 


2-4 


Dairy ...... 


0-5 


0-0 


1-9 


1-6 






Moray and Naim — ^Non-dairy 


4-8 


6-7 


2-6 


3-7 


3-3 


3-9 


Dairy ..... 


2-5 


3-3 


0-9 


1-8 






Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine — ^Non-dairy 


52-8 


46-7 


70-5 


69-0 


58-5 


50-1 


Dairy — ^Aberdeen 


6-1 


lO-O 


14-2 


12-3 


10-8 


3-2 


Peterhead and 














Fraserburgh 


0-4 


0-0 


1-5 


1-1 


I-O 


0-0 


Banff coast 


1-6 


0-0 


3-0 


2-8 


2-2 


I-O 


Region total ...... 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



Some : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.8 

Dairying in N.E. Scotland 



1955 


I960 


1965 


1967 


46-1 


thousand head 
44-7 42-5 


40-7 


I-O 


0-8 


0-6 


0-6 


19-4 


18-6 


16-9 


17-4 


20-2 


million gallons 
22-2 1 23-2 


23-2 


620 


numbers 

605 1 529 


467 


43 


number of cows 
44 1 51 


56 



Dairy cows and heifers 
Dairy bulls and bull calves 
Other dairy cattle— all ages 



Sales of milk off farms”^ 

Registered milk producers”’ 
Average size of dairy herd”’ 



Board Area only, i.e. excludes Moray 
Jto ; Aberdeen and District Milk Marketing Board and D.A.F,S. 



,assulLnmoton I ihrorv nioitieotion I Irrit 



Table D.9 

Intra-Regional Distribution of Dairy Cows and Heifers in N.E. Scotland 

Ihotuand head 



Group 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1963 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1967 as 
percent- 
age of 
1950 


Region ........ 


48-7 


46-1 


44-7 


43-9 


42-5 


41-3 


40-7 


83-6 


Uplands ........ 


3-0 


2-4 


2-2 


1-8 


2-0 


1-8 


1-8 


60-0 


Lowlands 


















S. Kincardine — Non-dairy 


I'O 


M 


H 


1-1 


1-0 


0-9 


0-9 


90-0 


Dairy 


1-2 


1*3 


1-5 


1-5 


1-6 


1-7 


1-7 


141-7 


Moray and Naim — Non-dairy .... 


2-6 


2-5 


1-7 


1-6 


1-4 


1-6 


1-9 


76-0 


Dairy 


2-3 


2-4 


2-6 


2-8 


3-3 


3-5 


3-6 


163-6 


Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine — Non-dairy 
Dairy — 


20-9 


18-8 


17-2 


16-9 


15-3 


14-2 


13-6 


65-0 


Aberdeen . 
Peterhead & 


13-8 


13-3 


14-2 


14-0 


13-9 


13-4 


13-5 


97-8 


Fraserburgh 


1-4 


1-6 


1-4 


1-5 


1-4 


1-5 


1-3 


92-8 


Banff coast 


2-5 


2*7 


2-8 


2-7 


2-6 


2-7 


2-4 


96-0 



Source: D.A.F.S. 



Table D.IO 
Sheep in N.E. Scotland 

thousand head 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1967 


Breeding ewes .... 


182 


209 


267 


280 


265 


Rams ..... 


7 


7 


9 


10 


9 


Lambs under 1 year 
Other sheep: 


230 


267 


349 


354 


366 


Breeding .... 


54 


56 


61 


58 


40 


Fattening .... 


36 


40 


26 


20 


18 


Ewes receiving Hill Sheep Subsidy 


n.a. 


44 


44 


47 


n.a. 



n.a. = Not available. 
SouTU : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.ll 



Intra-Regional Distribution of Breeding Sheep in N.E. Scotland 



Group 


Ewe numbers 
thousand head 


1967 as a 
percentage 
ofl950 


1950 


1967 


Region ............ 


182-3 


264-4 


% 

147-4 


Uplands ............ 


65-8 


72-1 


109-6 


Lowlands 








S. Kincardine — Non-dairy ......... 


7-3 


8-6 


117-8 


Dairy ......... 


1-7 


2-9 




Moray and Naim — Non-dairy 


2-4 


7-7 




Dairy . 


1-8 


2-6 




Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine — Non-dairy 


89-9 


145-4 


161-7 


Dairy — Aberdeen 


10-2 


18-4 


180-4 


Peterhead and Fraserburgh . 


1-6 


1-1 


68-7 


Banff Coast 


1-6 


3-6 


350-0 



Source : D.A.F.S. 
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Table D.12 

Intra-Regional Distribution of Sows and Gilts in N.€. Scotland 



Group 


thousand head 


No. of sows 
in 1967 as 
percentage of 
number in 1950 


1950 


1967 


Be^on ............ 


7,312 


25,495 


% 

348-6 


Uplands ............ 


370 


1,572 


424-8 


Lowlands 








S. Kincardine — Non-dairy ........ 


233 


1,181 




Dairy . . . . . ... 


172 


1,079 


627-3 


Moray and Naim — Non-dairy ....... 


342 


1,327 


388-0 


Dairy ........ 


225 


611 


271-5 


Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine — Non-dairy ..... 


4,096 


13,778 




Dairy — ^Aberdeen 


1.581 


4,691 




Peterhead and Fraserburgh 


43 


347 


807-0 


Banff Coast 


250 


909 


363-6 



Source : DA.F.S. 



Table D.13 

Poultry in N.B. Scotland 

thousand head 





1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1967 


Fowls 6 months and over . 


1,988 


1,686 


1,562 






Fowls under 6 months^** . 


1,875 


1,669 


1,193 


614 




Broilers .... 


— 





427 


685 




Ducks and geese 


129 


49 


29 


14 




Turkeys .... 


41 


35 


48 


31 


36 


Total Poultry 


4,033 


3,439 


3,259 


. 2,889 


2,713 



Includes all table fowls upto 1960. 
Source: D.A.F.S. 



Table D.14 

Agricultural Land in N.E. Scotland, 
1951-68 

thousand acres 



Year 


Crops and grass 


Rough grazing 


1961 


1,004 


740 


1962 


1,008 


750 


1963 


1,009 


740 


1964 


1,013 


757 . 


1965 


1,015 




1966 


1,014 




1967 


1,016 


750 



Source : D.A.F.S. 



Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 



Table D.15 



Number of Agricultural Units in N.E. Scotland 



Year 


Aberdeen 


Banff 


Kincardine 


Moray 


Naim 


R^on 


1950 


9,594 


2,753 


1,493 


1,410 


320 


15,578 


1955 


9,408 


2,623 


1,452 


1,338 


313 


15,134 


1956 


9,289 


2,575 


1,431 


1,333 


312 


14,940 


1957 


9,146 


2,474 


1,419 


1,261 


309 


14,609 


1958 


8,562 


2,255 


1,286 


1,152 


285 


13,540 


1959 


8,026 


2,090 


1,184 


1,065 


271 


12,636 


1960 


7,957 


2,087 


1,178 


1,053 


262 


12,537 


1961 


7,913 


2,058 


1,173 


1,041 


257 


12,442 


1962 


7,773 


2,018 


1,160 


1,021 


249 


12,221 


1963 


7,717 


1,983 


1,152 


1,005 


245 


12,102 


1964- 


7,334 


1,830 


1,079 


955 


224 


11,422 


1965 


7,282 


1,797 


1,067 


914 


209 


11,269 


1966 


7,180 


1,768 


1,052 


896 


203 


11,099 


1967 


7,061 


1,741 


1,031 


880 


205 


10,918 



Soaret ; D.A.F.S. 



Table D.16 



Analysis of Agricultural Units and Crops and Grass Acreage In 
N.E. Scotland 

by Crops and Grass Acreage Size Groups, 1962 and 1966 



Size groups 


Per cent of total 
agricultural units 


Per cent of total 
crops and grass 
acreage 


1962 


1966 


1962 


1966 


Units with no crops and grass 


0-9 


0-8 


0-0 


0-0 


i~ acres of crops and grass 


7-0 


6-6 


0-2 


0-2 


5 - I4i „ 


19*0 


17-7 


1-9 


1-6 


15 - 19i 


3-6 


3-3 


0-8 


0-6 


20 - 29i 


5-7 


5-3 


1-7 


1-4 


30 - 49i 


10-7 


102 


5-1 


4-4 


50 - 74i 


13-8 


13-9 


10-3 


9-4 


75 - 99i 


10-7 


10-5 


11-2 


10-0 


100 -149i 


12-4 


13-1 


18-5 


17*6 


150 -299i 


12-5 


13-6 


31-1 


30-6 


300 - 499i 


2-9 


3-8 


13-0 


15-4 


500 -999i 


0-7 


1-1 


5-2 


7-3 


1,000 acres and over 


0-1 


0-1 


1-0 




Total .... 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



SouTti : D.A.F.S. 



Table D.17 



Classification of Full-time Holdings by Type of Farm, 
N.E. Scotland, 1962 and 1967 



Farm type 


1962 


1967 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Hill sheep .... 


12 


0-2 


13 


0-2 


Upland ..... 


367 


4-7 


659 




Rearing with arable . 


2,878 


36-7 


1,857 




Rearing with intensive livestock . 


1,143 


14-6 


585 


9-0 


Arable rearing and feeding 


1,629 


20-8 


1,368 


21-1 


Cropping .... 


979 


12-5 


1,304 




Dairying ..... 


638 


8-1 


486 




Intensive: 

Horticultural 


40 


0-5 


52 


0-8 


Poultry .... 


64 


0-8 


77 


1-2 


Pigs 


55 


0-7 


56 




Mixed ..... 


30 


0-4 


22 




Total intensive . 


189 


2-4 


207 


3-2 


Total fuU-time holdings 


7,835 


100-0 


6,479 


100-0 



Source : D.A.F.S. 



Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 



Note on Table D.17 

The most important group of farming types found 
in the region were those associated with rearing — 
Rearing with arable. Rearing with intensive live- 
stock and Arable rearing and feeding. Nearly two- 
thirds of all full-time farms in the region fell into 
these categories, but their number declined by 
approximately one-third between 1962 and 1967. 
Hill sheep farms were almost non-existent in the 
area, but Upland farms accounted for 10% of all 
full-time holdings and there had been a very appre- 
ciable increase (nearly 80%) in their number. One- 
fifth of all full-time holdings were of the Cropping 
type and these too had increased by one-third 
between 1962 and 1967. Dairying farms accounted 



for only 7-5% of all full-time holdings and their 
number had declined by nearly 25% since 1962 
These changes in the proportion of full-time farms 
falling into the different type groups indicate the 
changing pattern of agriculture in terms of land use 
and stocking that has occurred due to economic 
circumstances. However, some of the change may 
be accounted for by adjustments in the standard 
man-day requirements for particular classes of stock 
and type of crop that have been made between the 
1962 and 1967 classifications. Such adjustments will 
in turn affect the classification of farms into their 
various types and may account for part of the very 
large increase in the number of Upland farms and 
the decrease in Rearing farms between the two years. 



Table D.18 



Agricultural Employees in N.E. Scotland, 1961 and 1965 



Source of data 


1961 


1966 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Population Census . 


14,370 


n.a. 


11,330 


n.a. 


D.E.P 


12,798 


1,420 


10,488 


1,274 


Agricultural Census 
Full-time labour 


12,743 


1,056 


9,552 


566 


Part-time and casual labour . 


1,430 


830 


1,020 


513 


Total 


14,173 


1,886 


10,572 


1,079 



n.a. = Not available. 



Table D.19 



The Age Structure of Full-time Male Labour Leaving Agriculture, 
1967 to 1968: N.E. Scotland 



Age group 


No. of 

agricultural workers, 
June, 1967 


Theoretical No.‘*’ of 
agricultural workers, 
June, 1968 


Actual No. of 
agricultural workers, 
June, 1968 


Estimated No. of 
agricultural workers 
leaving the 
industry between 
1967 and 1968 


Under 18 years 


472 


n.a. 


385 




18 and under 20 years 


478 


428 


406 


22 


20 and under 25 years 


991 


1,032 


862 


170 


25 and under 35 years 


2,008 


2,005 


1,779 


226 


35 and under 45 years 


2,147 


2,133 


2,019 


114 


45 and under 65 years 


2,501 


2,59! 


2,453 


138 


Over 65 years 


187 


n.a. 


199 


n.a. 



Assuming no movement out of agriculture. 
SouTu-. Derived from D.A.F.S Statistics. 



Table D.20 



Youth Employment in N.E. Scotland: 
First Jobs of School-Leavers under 18, 
1962-66 



Year 


Boys entering 
agriculture 


Girls entering 
agriculture 


Number 


% of all 
school- 
leavers 


Number 


% of all 
school- 
leavers 


1962 


534 


16-5 


52 


1-7 


1963 


498 


16-5 


37 


1-3 


1964 


434 


14-4 


35 


1-3 


1965 


334 


11-3 


13 


0-5 


1966 


225 


10-5 


14 


0-6 



Source : D.E.P. 
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Table D.21 

Intra-Regional Distribution of Full-time Regular Male 
Agricultural Labour in N.E. Scotland 



Group 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1967 


Numbers in 
1967 expressed 
as a percenu^e 
of numbers in 
1955 


Region 


14,423 


13,125 


10,337 


8,784 


60-9 


Uplands ......... 


1,186 


1,158 


876 


769 


64-8 


Lowlands 












S. Kincardine — Non-dairy 


626 


601 


448 


442 


70-6 


Dairy 


402 


370 


326 


282 


70-1 


Moray and Naim — Non-dairy 


867 


817 


617 


510 


58-8 


Dairy 


621 


544 


408 


370 


59-6 


Aberdeen, Banff and N. Kincardine — Non-dairy 
Dairy — 


7,554 


6,766 


5,299 


4,386 


58-1 


Aberdeen . 
Peterhead and 


2,391 


2,180 


1,745 


1,516 


63*4 


Fraserburgh 


193 


185 


146 


123 


63-7 


Banff Coast 


573 


506 


422 


386 


67-4 



Source : D.A.F.S. Statistics. 



Table D.22 

Labour and Machinery: Identical Sample of Farms in North of Scotland 



Type of farm 


Total labour costs”’ 


M. 


chinery cos 


s<*> 


1964/65 


1965/66 


1966/67 


1964/65 


1965/66 


1966/67 




per 200 


f, per 100 


£per 100 


£perl00 


£ per 100 


£perm 




ewes 


ewes 


ewes 


ewes 


ewes 


ewes 


Hill sheep ...... 


99 


102 


107 


26 


30 


37 




f, per acre 


£ per acre 


£ per acre 


£ i>er acre 


£ per acre 


£ per acre 


Upland rearing 


0-9 


1-1 


M 


0-5 


0-6 


0-5 


Mixed farms (cattle and sheep) 


7-3 


7-4 


7*0 


4'5 


47 




Mixed farms (arable) 


12-0 


12-5 


11-6 


6-3 


6-8 




Mixed farms (intensive pigs and poultry) . 


10-5 


9-6 


10-7 


7-1 




74 


Dairy ....... 


11-8 


12-4 


11-2 


8-1 







Regular and casual labour. 

Machinery repairs, depreciation and fuel, but not contract charges. 

Source'. Farm Incomes in ike North of Scotland, North of Scotland College of Agriculture. 



APPENDIX E»> 

Services 



I. The Export Base 

Regional economic studies often stress the division 
of regional activity into an export or base sector 
(typically Manufacturing and agriculture) and a 
residentiary or nor>basic sector (typically the Service 
industries and Construction). A base ratio (i.e. 
basic/non*basic employment, output or income) is 
estimated, and is sometimes used for projection pur- 
poses. Given a base employment ratio it is frequently 
assumed that changes in employment can be forecast 
from changes in the export base.- In such a calcu- 
lation the Service industries arc frequently assigned 
a dependent and passive role in the development of 
a regional economy. 

It is dangerous to place much reliance on predic- 
tions derived from base studies. If the ratio is esti- 
mated in employment terms we must remember that 
employment is a very crude proxy for income. 
Because of indivisibilities and excess capacity in 



residentiary sectors substantial additions to the 
export base may be made without giving an im- 
mediate boost to residentiary employment. Another 
serious defect of the employment measure is that it 
cannot take adequate account of non-wage income.^*’ 
Considerable Service activity (particularly in the 
professional services) may be supported by non-wage 
income, and there is some evidence that non-wage 
income levels are relatively high in North-East 
Scotland. For example, the Income Survey of 1964-5 
shows that Profits and Professional Earnings 
(Schedule D) accounted for 21*4% of total income 
in the counties of the survey area, compared with 
10-1% for Scotland as a whole; the ratio of net 

This Appendix has been prepared by Mr. _H. VV. 
Richardson, with the exception of Part III which was 
prepared by Mr. R. Shaw. 

<*> In the exercise below the self-employed are excluded 
because of data deficiencies. 
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investment income to total net income was 9-7% 
in the survey area which is again rather higher than 
the average for Scotland (7'9%). 

Secondly, the base ratio is an average ratio, while 
for short-nm forecasting a marginal ratio is needed. 
Marginal ratios, however, tend to fluctuate widely. 
Moreover, whereas the average base ratio may be ap- 
propriate for long-run projections the structure of the 
regional economy may change so much in the long 
run that projections cannot be made from current 
average values. 

Thirdly, the common inferences from base studies, 
that export activity is the sole independent deter- 
minant of regional growth and that Service sectors 
are secondary and passive, are misplaced. Import- 
substitution and productivity improvements may be 
important independent sources of a region’s growth. 
Furthermore, some Service activities should really 
be included in the base component in the sense that 
they are siostained by a net flow of income from out- 
side the region, for example tourism and Services fin- 
anced outof Central Government expenditure. Other 
Service establishments canberegardedtmequivocally 
as exporting firms : the head office of a national insur- 
ance company or building society is a typical case 
in point. 

Although base analyses are very imperfect tools 
for forecasting, they can nevertheless throw con- 
siderable light on the structure of the regional 
economy— for example, by indicating heavily over- 
and under-represented sectors. We believed that 
it was worthwhile carrying out a base study for 
North-East Scotland. Of the different methodologies 
possible,^^^ we adopted a location quotient approach 
supplemented by cross-checking for many Manu- 
facturing sectors against geographical distribution 
of sales estimates obtained from the Manufacturing 
questionnaire. A direct estimate via survey methods 
would have been too expensive, and would have 
given rise to estimation difficulties becatise of input- 
output connections {i.e. sales to other local firms 
may in some cases be indirect exports). The assump- 
tion approach (i.e. assigning industries to the basic 
and non-basic sectors on ad hoc grounds) is too crude 
and arbitrary. 

Location quotients were estimated for employ- 
ment in each industry in North-East Scotland, by 
minimum list heading, for June 1966 in North-East 
Scotland, using Great Britain as a benchmark. From 
these we calculated numbers of ‘surplus’ workers, i.e. 
the difference between actual local industry employ- 
ment and the region’s pro-rata share of national in- 
dustry employment for industries vdth location quo- 
tients greater than unity; we also estimated the ‘defi- 
cits’ of workers in those industries with low location 
quotients.^*^ These ‘surpluses’ and ‘deficits’ gave us 
some guide to pinpointing those industries which 
arc not proportionately represented in North-East 
Scotland. We obtained an estimate of total base 
employment by aggregating all the ‘surplus 
workers’ industry by industry. This yielded a 
basic/non-basic ratio of 1:1-9, and a base employ- 
ment multiplier (defined simply as the ratio of total 
employment to basic employment) of 

The location quotient technique for isolating the 
economic base requires certain heroic assximptions, 
for example, that the pattern of demand in North- 
East Scotland is identical to that in Great Britain, 
and that productivity per worker in each regional 
industry is the same as the national average. It also 
implicitly assumes that the nation is a closed eco- 
nomy; unless this is granted, the assumption that a 
unitary location quotient means that a region satis- 
fies exactly its internal needs is invalid. The draw- 
backs of the methodology are, therefore, quite 
serious. For this reason, cross-checks were carried 
out by referring to data on the geographical distri- 
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bution of sales from the Manufacturing Enquiry 
These tests revealed quite marked inconsistencies' 
though for some sectors, such as paper, the base 
study results were confirmed. Examples of dis- 
crepancies include Shipbuilding with a high location 
quotient yet high local sales (75-80% of output 
according to the sample) and electrical appliances 
and cardboard boxes which have very low location 
quotients though respondent firms sold most of their 
output outside the region. Despite the magnitude of 
some of these discrepancies, it was reassuring to 
discover that they tended to cancel each other out. 

The Manufacturing Enquiry also gave some idea 
about overseas exports, an item in the base which is 
not taken account of by the location quotient tech- 
nique. The capacity to export abroad varied mark- 
edly not only from industry to industry, but also 
within the same industry, from firm to firm.^’’ 
Neglect of this element leads to an underestimate of 
the base, and an overestimate of the base employ- 
ment multiplier. However, Scotland exports a 
relatively low proportion of her national income 
compared with the United Kingdom, and the low 
Manufacturing weighting in the North-East economy 
would suggest that the proportion of regional output 
for export abroad is even lower than for Scotland as 
a whole (in spite of important exporting industries 
such as whisky distilling and textiles). A reason- 
able estimate might be that 5-7% of total region- 
al employment is engaged in production for 
overseas markets (this is in line with an export 
share of 20-25% in the Manufacturing sector, 
as supported by the sample in the Manufacturing 
Enquiry). We must also allow for Forces personnel, 
excluded from D.E.P. statistics, since defence estab- 
lishments are a component of the export base. These 
adjxistments reduce the basic : non-basic ratio to 
1 : 1-3 or 1*4, and the base multiplier to 2-3 to 2-4. 

Despite refinements of this kind, the base multi- 
plier is totally imreliable for forecasting changes in 
the region’s employment from expansion (or con- 
traction) in the export base. We should be surprised 
to find any consistent tendency for each additional 
job in the base sector to create about 1^ additional 
jobs in the region.^®^ A more modest but more useful 
result of the study is to indicate industries which are 
disproportionately concentrated in, or absent from, 
the region. By using the estimates of surplus and 
deficit workers we are able to identify those sectors 
where divergences from the national average have a 
quantitatively significant effect (defined as 0-5% of 
regional employment). The results are given in 
Table E.l below. 



See C. M. Tiebout, The Community Economic Base Study 
(1962). 

For details of these and other measures see J. M. 
Matilla and W. R. Thompson, “The Measurement of 
the Economic Base of the Metropolitan Area”, 
Land Economics, 31 (1955). 

Total ‘surplus’ workers amounted to 53-1 out of 
153-5 thousand workers in employment. 

The sample here may be rather unrepresentative. 

In food processing, for instance, exports varied from 
zero for some firms to 85% of output for others. 
Estimates of the regional income multiplier suggest 
that it may be no higher than 1-25 (see G. C. Archi- 
bald, “Regional Multiplier Effects in the U.K.”, 
Oxford Economic Papers, 19 (1967) and A. J. Brown 
et. al., “The ‘Green Paper’ on the Development 
Areas”: Appendix, The National Institute Economic 
Review, No. 40, May 1967). The regional employment 
multiplier may be even smaller, especially if capacity 
in local Service industries is underutilised. Despite the 
margin of error in such estimates (primarily due to the 
difficulty of assigning a value to the marginal pro- 
pensity to import), they confirm that base employment 
multiplier values are much too high for them to be of 
any use for prediction. 



Table E.l 



Over-represented 
indmtries : 
‘surplus workers' 
Ikousands 


Under-represented 
industries: 
‘deficit workers’ 
thousands 


Agriculture and horticul- 


Coal mining 


3-4 


ture 


8-6 


Motor vehicle 




Bacon, meat and fisli 




manufacturing 


3-1 


products 


7-4 


National Government 




Filing . 


5-7 


service 


2-6 


Construction . 


4-5 


Metal industries n.e.s. 


2-2 


Educational services 


3-2 


Postal services and 




Paper and board 


3-0 


telecommunications 


2-1 


Medical and dental 




Radio and other 




services 


2-7 


electronic apparatus 


1-9 


Retail distribution 


2-5 


Other services . 


1-6 


Other drink Indus- 




Aircraft 




tries (i.e. mainly 




manufacturing 


1-6 


distilling) 


2-3 


Insurance, banking 




Shipbuilding and marine 


and finance . 


1-5 


engineering . 


M 


Electrical 




Catering, hotels etc. . 


1-0 


manufacturing 


1-5 


Building materials 


1-0 


Ordnance and small 




Woollen and worsted 


0-9 


arms . 


1-5 


Private domestic 




Other printing and 




service 


0-9 


publishing 


I-O 


Road haulage 




Local government 




contracting . 


0-8 


service 








Chemicals 


0-8 






Men’s and bovs’ 








tailoring 


0-8 



Table E.l has some interesting features. In the 
surplus workers category the heavy dependence of 
the region on Primary industry and the associated 
food processing trade is clearly observable, though 
other industries such as Paper and board, ‘Other 
drink’, Shipbuilding and ship repairing and Wool* 
len and worsted figure prominently. However, 
it is important to note the implication of the 
table that Service industries can be basic in the 
sense that they are supported by outside finance: 
education and medical services in the public sector 
and the hotels and catering trade with its links 
with totirism are the most obvious examples. On 
the other hand, the data in Table E.l also 



show up the deficiencies of the location qou- 
tient technique and its variants as a methodology 
for base analysis. Some of the over-represented 
industries (Retail distribution. Construction and 
Private domestic service) have not much to do with 
basic activity,- and the presence of surplus workers 
here probably indicates lower productivity in the 
first two cases and differences in the pattern of 
demand in the third. 

The deficit workers column gives some guidance 
to the main gaps in the structure of the region’s 
economy. Although some of these gaps reflect the 
absence of resources (e.g. coal), or the lack of an 
industrial complex based on engineering (Motor 
vehicles. Metal industries n.e.s.. Aircraft, Electrical 
machinery and Ordnance and small arms) — 
deficiencies which cannot or should not be remedied 
—others may indicate weaknesses in regional struc- 
ture which are probably eradicable. The most strik- 
ing feature of this column, however, is the discovery 
that despite the importance of Service industries in 
its economy the region, nevertheless, remains grossly 
deficient in several key sectors. These are (leaving 
aside the very heterogeneous ‘Other services’ 
category) National Government service, Postal 
services and telecommunications, and Insurance, 
banking and finance. Action on. the first two is the 
responsibility of the Government alone, and in the 
long term remedial measures must be feasible. In- 
surance, banking and finance is an important service 
sector since it is often export-orientated. North-East 
Scotland is not at a serious disadvantage for develop- 
ment in this field except for the critical communica- 
tions factor. The heavy concentration of Insurance, 
banking and finance in London and the South East, 
often for traditional or prestige reasons, is unlikely 
to be broken up without strong dispersal measures. 

Although we have rejected base multiplier theory 
as a framework for projection, for the reasons out- 
lined, we have suggested that a base study may be 
useful for understanding the region’s economic 
structure. We have also shown how erroneous it is to 
allocate the Service industries arbitrarily into the 
residentiary sector and to assume that they can play 
no independent determining role in the growth 
process. Finally, the region’s large basic sector (over 
40% of total employment), emphasizes that the 
prosperity of North-East Scotland is tied up with 
economic conditions in other regions of the U.K. 



II. Service Sector: Supplementary Tables 



Table E.2 

North Eastern Regional Hospital Board: 
Beds by Type, 

1961 and 1967 



Beds 


1961 


1967 


Medical 


1,198 


1,020 


Surgical 


709 


841 


Maternity . 


320 


309 


Children 


217 


235 


Mental 


2,479 


2,674 


Long-stay . 


817 


836 


Total 


5,740 


5,915 



Source : N.E.R.H.B. 
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Table E.3 



Hospital Facilities by Boards of Management, 1961 and 1967 





Employment 


Be 


ds 






1961 


19 


67 




1961 


1967 


Percent^e of 




Full- 


Part- 


Full- 


Pai-t- 


No. 


Occupancy 


No. 


Occupancy 


nursing staff 




time 


time 


time 


time 


rate 


rate 


Outside region 


Aberdeen 

General 


1,735 


399 


2,133 


576 


1,428 


% 

88-0 


1,450 


% 

86-7 


% 

12-8 


Aberdeen 

Special 


856 


223 


926 


371 


863 


72-2 


865 


724 


21-6 


Royal 

Comhill 


848 


76 


984 


131 


2,038 


89-1 


2,018 


86-3 


4-7 


Buchan 


139 


42 


133 


53 


219 


78-1 


182 


87-9 


0-9 


Kincardine 


76 


22 


84 


55 


150 


84-0 


163 


88-3 


5-0 


BanH* 


416 


76 


585 


73 


583 


83-9 


805 


88-7 


12-2 


Moray 


297 


53 


303 


87 


459 


84-7 


432 


80-6 


24-2 


Regional 

Board 


67 


6 


129 


28 







Seurce : N.E.R.H.B. 



Table E.4 

Educational Proyision in N.E. Scotland, Four Cities 
and Scotland, 1 966 





Expenditure on 
education per 
head of population 


Teacher shortage 
(per cent of Certificated 
teachers) 


Average No. 
of pupils 
per day 
teacher 


Students in 
further education 
as per cent of 
population 


N.E, Region 


274 


3-9 


18 


2'6 


Aberdeen 


29-3 


1-8 


17 


5-0 


Dundee . 


24-7 


7-9 


22 


3-9 


Edinburgh 


21-2 


3-2 


22 


3-7 


Glasgow . 


28-8 


154 


24 


4-0 


Scotland . 


25-9 


8-6 


22 


2-6 



Soum : Scottish Educational Statistics, 1967. 



Table E.3 

N.E. Scotland: Educational Provision by Authorities, 1966-67 





Net ejqDenditure 
per pupil 


Primary 

pupil/staff 

ratio 


Secondary 

pupil/staff 

ratio 


Students in 
further education 

as per centof population 


Aberdeen City . 


193-0 


24-2 


14-4 


5-0 


Aberdeen County 


172-6 


25-3 


14-9 


0-8 


Banff 


186-3 


26-1 


15-3 


0-7 


Kincardine 


149-3 


17-8 


15-3 


0-4 


Moray and Naim 


136-0 


29-7 


17-7 


I-O 



Source : Scottish Educational Statistics, 1967. 
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Table E.6 

Aberdeen University and its Growthr 1961-68 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




(4) 






(5) 




Year 


Treasury 

grants 

(£'000s) 


Total 

current 

expenditure 

i£'000s) 


Student numbers 
Full-time Part-time 


Academic Staff 
Total Males Females 


Total Employment 
Total Males Females 


1960-1 


1,003 


1,261 


2,016 


243 


340 


300 


40 


773 


485 


288 


1967-8 


2,917 


3,825 


4,622 


527 


644 


551 


93 


2,025 


1,033 


992 



Source : University of Aberdeen. 



Table E.7 

N.E. Scotland Service Employees by Occupational Type 

thousands 



Occupation 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Transport and communication workers . 


12-0 


1-0 


13'0 


Warehousemen, packers, etc. 


3-0 


1-7 


4-7 


Clerical workers .... 


5-3 


12-8 


18-1 


Sales workers ..... 


10-2 


10-3 


20-5 


Sen'ices, sport and recreation workers . 


6-7 


18-7 


25-4 


Administrators (public service only) 


0-4 


0-1 


0-5 


Professional and technical workers 


8-4 


8-8 


17-2 


Armed forces ..... 


4-5 


0’2 


4-7 


Total .... 


50-5 


53-6 


104-1 



Source : Sample Census, 1966. 



HI. Construction: Questionnaire to Firms 

Much of the information used in this chapter was 
derived from a postal questionnaire sent to firms in 
the Construction industry (M.L.H. 500) in May 
1968. The Department of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity supplied information about the number 
and size of firms employing 11 or more workers. 
Questionnaires were sent to all firms and local 
authority departments employing more than 50 
workers, and a 50% sample was drawn from firms 
employing from 11 to 50 workers. For firms employ- 
ing 10 or fewer workers, a 10% sample was drawn, 
baised on entries in the local telephone directory, on 



the assumption that ail firms in the Construction 
industry would possess a telephone and would 
declare their trade in the entry xmder their name. 

In all, 138 questionnaires were sent out, out of 
which, after some follow-up, 35 were returned in a 
form suitable for analysis. The response rate by size 
of firm was as follows: 

51 or more employees 51% 

1 1-50 employees 15% 

10 or fewer employees 13% 

Measured, however, in terms of employment 
offered in the industry in the area the responding 
firms accounted for 52% of all employment. 
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Inverurie : an aerial view looking norih-west towards the Upper Don Valley. 
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Apprenliees training at the Engineering Industry Training Group Centre, Aberdeen. 















Students training on ojjiu mathines i 




Checking the calorific value of 
cattle feeds with an 'adiabatic 
bomb' calorimeter at the Rowett 
Research Institute, Bucksburn, 
near Aberdeen. 



Pipetting bacterial culture suspension 
into ampoules at the Tarry 
Research Station, Aberdeen. 
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Faming in th$ Meams, Kincardineshin. 
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^ Speji (U Craigilloehu, built ISIS. 
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Automalic steam pressing at Ike clothing factory of WilUrby Tailoring, Aberdeen. 
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Machau chetking at the tUelrie lampfaetory 0/ BnVuA Lighting Industrits Ltd., Buckie. 
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